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PALO  ALTO  BATTLEFIELD 

National  Historic  Site  ■  Cameron  County,  Texas 


This  Draft  General  Management  Plan  /  Environmental  Assessment  describes  and  analyzes  alternatives  for  the 
management  and  use  of  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National  Historic  Site.  Palo  Alto  was  established  in  1978  and  expanded 
in  1992  to  protect  and  interpret  the  events,  causes,  and  consequences  related  to  the  War  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  from  the  perspective  of  both  nations.  A  proposed  action  alternative,  a  no-action  alternative,  and  one 
other  alternative  have  been  developed  for  the  park.  Under  alternative  1  (no  action)  current  use  and  management 
would  continue  under  the  direction  of  the  existing  Interim  Operations  Plan.  Education  and  research  programs  would 
continue,  interpretation  would  be  limited  to  displays  at  two  small  visitor  contact  stations  and  prearranged  guided 
tours,  and  facilities  would  be  limited  to  small  parking  areas  and  a  temporary  visitor  contact  station  at  the  battlefield. 
Headquarters  would  continue  to  be  in  a  leased  building  in  Brownsville,  and  there  would  be  minimal  formal 
cooperative  efforts  to  protect  or  interpret  Resaca  de  la  Palma  and  Fort  Brown.  Under  alternative  2  (the  proposed 
action)  cooperative  agreements  would  facilitate  the  interpretation  and  protection  of  the  three  primary  war-related 
sites  in  the  Brownsville  area.  A  visitor  center  and  trail  system  would  provide  access  to  and  interpretation  of  the 
battlefield.  The  city  of  Brownsville  would  purchase  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  develop  a  headquarters  facility  for  lease  to 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  interpret  the  site  with  assistance  from  the  Park  Service.  The  Park  Service  would  enter 
into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission  to  protect  and  interpret  Fort 
Brown  by  providing  a  visitor  contact  facility  on  the  campus  of  Texas  Southmost  College  through  another  cooperative 
agreement.  A  research  facility  would  be  developed  and  cooperatively  operated  by  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Brownsville  on  the  Texas  Southmost  College  campus.  Alternative  3  analyzes  what  would 
happen  if  the  Park  Service  purchased  and/or  managed  all  three  sites  and  developed  all  needed  facilities  at  Palo  Alto 
Battlefield.  The  major  impact  topics  assessed  are  cultural  and  natural  resources,  socioeconomic  conditions,  and 
visitor  use.  This  document  was  prepared  to  evaluate  the  alternatives,  to  assess  the  impacts  of  implementing  each 
alternative,  and  to  provide  the  public  with  an  opportunity  to  comment.  This  plan  will  be  on  public  review  for  60  days. 
Comments  should  be  received  no  later  than  June  30,  1997,  and  should  be  submitted  to: 

Superintendent 

Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National  Historic  Site 
1623  Central  Boulevard,  Suite  213 
Brownsville,  TX  78520-8326 

For  additional  information  please  contact  the  park  at  the  above  address  or  by  telephone  (210)  541-2785. 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  ■  National  Park  Service 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

in  2012  with  funding  from 

LYRASIS  IVIembers  and  Sloan  Foundation 


http://archive.org/details/draftgeneralmanaOOpalo 


SUMMARY 


This  Draft  General  Management  Plan  / 
Environmental  Assessment  is  intended  to 
guide  tiie  management  of  Palo  Alto  Battlefield 
National  Historic  Site  for  the  next  15  years. 
This  plan  seeks  to  enable  park  management- to 
fulfill  the  purpose,  significance,  and  legislative 
intent  for  the  park.  The  desired  future  for  Palo 
Alto  is  relatively  clear: 

■  to  preserve  and  protect  the  resources  of 
the  historic  site  and,  through  coop- 
erative agreements,  sites  related  to  the 
War  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States 

■  to  interpret  the  battle  and  war  from  the 
perspective  of  both  nations 

■  to  facilitate  research  of  the  battle  and 
war 

■  to  encourage  an  understanding  of  the 
causes  and  continuing  effects  of  the 
war  on  both  nations 

Two  related  sites,  Resaca  de  la  Palma  and  Fort 
Brown,  were  included  in  the  analysis  for  this 
plan  because  the  comprehensive  story  of  Palo 
Alto  cannot  be  told  without  their  protection. 
This  document  presents  three  alternatives, 
including  a  no-action  alternative,  for  providing 
the  facilities  and  programs  needed  to  achieve 
the  park's  desired  future. 

Alternative  1  (no  action)  would  continue  the 
existing  management  direction  for  the  park 
based  on  the  approved  Interim  Operations 
Plan.  It  would  minimally  achieve  the  intent  of 
the  enabling  legislation  and  is  presented 
primarily  for  comparison  purposes. 

Alternative  2  (the  proposed  action)  protects 
the  resources  of  all  three  sites  and  provides  the 
facilities  and  programs  needed  through  a 
combination  of  development  and  cooperative 


agreements.  The  integrity  and  character  of 
each  site  would  be  maintained  by  limiting 
development  to  only  that  necessary  to  enhance 
the  visitor  experience.  Vehicle  access  would 
be  provided  to  a  viewpoint  near  the  battlefield. 
A  contemplative  atmosphere  and  a  chance  for 
reflection  would  be  the  emphasis  of  this  alter- 
native. Modes  of  access  at  the  battlefield 
would  not  intrude  on  that  atmosphere. 

Alternative  3  would  provide  protection  for  all 
three  sites  through  direct  NPS  ownership  or 
management,  which  would  require  additional 
legislative  action.  All  the  facilities  needed  to 
provide  programs  would  be  developed  at  Palo 
Alto  and  would  have  the  advantage  of 
proximity  to  the  primary  resource.  The 
emphasis  would  be  on  the  built  environment, 
but  the  contemplative  atmosphere  of  the 
battlefield  would  be  maintained.  Vehicle 
access  to  several  viewpoints  and  trailheads 
would  be  provided. 

This  plan  also  analyzes  the  impacts  of 
implementing  each  alternative  on  the  park's 
natural  and  cultural  resources  and  the  socio- 
economic environment. 

Implementing  alternative  1  would  have  little 
effect  on  the  natural  and  cultural  resources  of 
the  park  because  little  development  is  pro- 
posed. However,  the  desired  future  for  the 
park  would  only  be  minimally  accomplished. 
Opportunities  for  visitors  would  be  limited, 
and  resources  would  continue  to  be 
compromised. 

Implementing  alternative  2  would  have  limited 
impacts  on  the  natural  and  cultural  resources 
of  all  three  sites  because  only  facilities 
necessary  to  enhance  the  visitor  experience 
would  be  developed.  All  other  functions 
would  use  existing  facilities  through 
cooperative  agreements.  The  protection 
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SUMMARY 

afforded  to  Resaca  de  la  Palma  and  Fort 
Brown  would  be  effective  and  fiscally  sound. 

Implementing  alternative  3  would  have  the 
greatest  impact  on  the  natural  and  cultural 
resources  of  the  park  because  of  the  amount  of 
new  onsite  development.  Although  there 
would  be  advantages  to  a  consolidated  opera- 
tion and  proximity  to  the  prime  resource,  the 
development  costs  would  be  high  and  the 
contemplative  atmosphere  of  the  battlefield 
would  be  slightly  compromised.  Likewise, 
better  access  to  viewpoints  and  trails  would  be 
advantageous  to  visitors  with  physical  limita- 
tions or  time  constraints  but  would  detract 
from  the  battlefield  experience.  A  shuttle 


system  would  allow  for  better  interpretation  of 
the  sites  and  access  for  those  without  trans- 
portation but  would  be  very  costly  to  operate. 

The  public  review  and  comment  period  on  this 
draft  document  will  be  60  days.  Public 
meetings  will  be  held  during  the  comment 
period.  Appropriate  changes  to  the  plan  will 
be  made  in  response  to  public  comments. 

Following  the  public  review  of  the  Draft 
General  Management  Plan  /  Environmental 
Assessment,  the  National  Park  Service  will 
issue  either  a  finding  of  no  significant  impact 
or  a  notice  to  prepare  an  environmental  impact 
statement.  A  final  plan  will  be  printed. 


IV 


HOW  TO  USE  THIS  DOCUMENT 


This  document  is  organized  in  four  main  sect- 
ions. The  first  section,  called  "Purpose  of  and 
Need  for  the  Plan,"  introduces  the  plan,  describes 
why  it  is  necessary,  and  explains  what  it  will 
accomplish.  This  section  provides  background 
information  about  the  historic  site,  including  a 
brief  description  of  the  park,  its  purpose,  and  its 
significant  resources.  Planning  objectives  are 
identified,  along  with  issues  and  concerns  facing 
the  National  Park  Service.  The  "Purpose  of  and 
Need  for  the  Plan"  section  also  summarizes  the 
establishing  legislation  for  the  national  historic 
site.  Finally,  this  section  describes  how  the  plan 
relates  to  other  planning  activities  associated 
with  the  historic  site  and  surrounding  areas. 

The  "Alternatives,  Including  the  Proposed 
Action"  section  presents  alternatives  for  the 
management  of  the  historic  site.  Appendix  A 
contains  definitions  of  terms  used  in  this  section 
as  they  relate  specifically  to  Palo  Alto  and  this 
plan.  Certain  federal  laws  and  policies  guide  the 
management  of  the  historic  site  and  its  resources, 
and  many  resource  management  actions  would 
be  common  to  all  alternatives.  Alternative  I  (no 
action)  describes  what  would  occur  at  the 
national  historic  site  without  an  approved  general 
management  plan.  Certain  minimal  actions  would 
be  taken  to  ensure  that  significant  resources  were 
protected  and  that  operations  remained 
functional.  Alternative  2  (the  proposed  action) 
presents  the  National  Park  Service's  preferred 
actions  to  best  guide  future  management  of  the 
national  historic  site.  Alternative  3  presents 
another  feasible  option.  This  section  also 
describes  alternatives  that  were  considered  but 
rejected  for  various  reasons. 

The  legislation  for  Palo  Alto  states  that  the 
National  Park  Service  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
cooperative  agreements  for  research  and  inter- 
pretive planning  of  related  sites.  No  two  sites 
relate  more  to  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  than  Resaca 
de  la  Palma  and  Fort  Brown  —  both  national 
historic  landmarks.  The  comprehensive  story  of 
Palo  Alto  cannot  be  told  without  making 
reference  to  these  two  sites.  These  sites  were 


considered  for  inclusion  as  part  of  the  park  but 
were  not  included  in  the  final  legislation.  This 
plan  contains  alternatives  for  Resaca  de  la  Palma 
and  Fort  Brown  as  authorized  by  the  above 
legislation. 

The  third  major  section  is  called  the  "Affected 
Environment"  and  presents  a  comprehensive 
description  of  the  historic  site's  cultural  and 
natural  resources  and  visitor  use  patterns.  This 
section  also  describes  the  socioeconomic  con- 
ditions that  exist  in  the  historic  site  and  surround- 
ing areas  outside  NPS  boundaries.  The  informa- 
tion in  the  "Affected  Environment"  section 
provides  a  context  for  analyzing  the  impacts  of 
implementing  the  alternatives. 

The  last  major  section,  the  "Environmental  Con- 
sequences," describes  in  detail  the  effects  that 
implementing  each  alternative  would  have  on  the 
resources  described  in  the  "Affected  Environ- 
ment" section. 

The  term  "War  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States"  has  been  used  throughout  the  document 
instead  of  the  Mexican-American  War  except 
where  cited  in  specific  legislation. 

The  public  review  of  this  document  allows 
individuals,  organizations,  and  agencies  who  are 
interested  in  and  concerned  about  the  future  of 
this  park  unit  to  consider  the  benefits  and 
drawbacks  of  these  alternatives  and  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  comments.  During 
the  review  process  individual  actions  from 
various  alternatives  may  be  repackaged  as  a  new 
alternative  (for  example,  some  actions  from 
alternative  1  plus  some  actions  from  alternative  2 
or  3  could  be  combined).  All  comments  and 
opinions  will  be  considered  before  concluding 
the  planning  process.  Comments  are  strongly 
encouraged  because  they  assist  the  National  Park 
Service  in  making  its  final  decision. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  purpose  of  this  Draft  General  Manage- 
ment Plan  /  Environmental  Assessment  for 
Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National  Historic  Site  is 
to  guide  cultural  and  natural  resource  manage- 
ment, visitor  use,  and  administration  for  the 
next  15  years.  This  plan  will  balance  the 
protection  of  cultural  and  natural  resources 
with  the  needs  of  visitors  and  NPS  personnel 
in  a  comprehensive  approach. 

This  plan  is  needed  because  Palo  Alto  Battle- 
field is  a  new  park  unit  and  currently  has  no 
approved,  long-term  management  plan,  which 
is  required  of  all  units  of  the  national  park 
system.  The  enabling  legislation  for  Palo  Alto 
Battlefield  also  requires  the  Park  Service  to 
prepare  a  general  management  plan,  without 
which  adequate  guidance  would  not  be  avail- 
able for  making  informed  management  deci- 
sions. There  might  also  be  conflicts  when 
addressing  concerns  related  to  resource 
management,  visitor  services,  and  facility 
development. 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National  Historic  Site 
encompasses  a  3,400-acre  expanse  of  south 
Texas  salt  prairie,  chaparral,  mesquite 
thickets,  and  wetlands  (see  Location  map). 
The  site  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  south  by 
Texas  Farm  to  Market  Roads  (FM)  1 847  and 
511.  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  is  in  Cameron 
County  and  the  27th  congressional  district  at 
the  heart  of  a  growing  metropolitan  region  on 
both  sides  of  the  international  border.  Within  a 
100-mile  radius,  population  figures  for  the 
area  approach  2  million. 


PURPOSE  AND  SIGNIFICANCE 

OF  THE  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

The  first  step  in  planning  for  Palo  Alto  Battle- 
field National  Historic  Site  was  to  define  the 
purpose  and  significance  of  the  historic  site 
based  on  the  establishing  legislation.  Palo 
Alto's  purpose  identifies  why  the  area  was  set 
aside;  its  significance  identifies  the  importance 
of  the  area  to  our  cultural  heritage  and  our 
natural  resources.  Together  with  the  enabling 
legislation  and  other  applicable  laws  and  NPS 
policies,  the  purpose  and  significance  form  the 
framework  for  all  actions  presented  in  this 
plan.  Actions  that  do  not  fit  this  framework 
were  not  considered. 

The  purpose  of  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National 
Historic  Site  is  to  do  the  following: 

■  Protect  and  preserve  the  historical 
character  and  values  of  the  site. 

■  Further  the  preservation  and  interpretation 
of  resources  related  to  the  War  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

■  Interpret  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto  and  the 
War  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  in  a  comprehensive  manner  from 
both  American  and  Mexican  perspectives. 

■  Encourage,  support,  and  conduct  bi- 
national  research  and  study  of  Palo  Alto 
and  the  War  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
educational  and  interpretive  purposes. 

■  Encourage  an  understanding  of  the 
continuing  effects  of  the  war  on  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  and  on  the 
evolving  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 


Cordgrass  of  the  sacatal  prairie  on  the  battlefield,  1996. 
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PURPOSE  OF  AND  NEED  FOR  THE  PLAN 


■  Promote  cooperative  relationships  with 
Mexico  and  other  entities  in  the  United 
States  for  achieving  the  overall  purposes 
of  the  national  historic  site. 

Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National  Historic  Site  is 
significant  because  of  the  following: 

■  Palo  Alto  is  the  site  of  the  first  major 
battle  of  the  War  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  and  is  integrally  associated 
with  other  sites  related  to  the  first 
campaigns  of  the  war. 

■  Visitors  can  experience  a  landscape 
almost  as  it  existed  on  the  day  of  the 
battle. 


main  components  for  determining  primary 
park  resources  are  as  follows: 

■  the  historic  and  archeological  resources 
that  relate  to  the  purpose  and  significance 
of  the  park  unit 

■  the  proximity  to  the  binational  culture  and 
heritage  of  the  border  region 

■  an  ecosystem  and  landscape  that  reflect 
the  historical  period 

A  brief  description  of  Palo  Alto's  primary 
resources  is  presented  below.  A  more 
comprehensive  discussion  is  offered  in  the 
"Affected  Environment"  section. 


Palo  Alto  is  near  the  United  States  / 
Mexico  border,  and  its  concentration  of 
war-related  features  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  experience  the  binational  cultural 
heritage. 

The  cultural  resources  at  Palo  Alto 
provide  excellent  research  opportunities. 

The  authorization  for  international 
cooperation  represents  an  opportunity  to 
share  perspectives  on  how  the  war,  with 
its  causes  and  consequences,  shaped  the 
relationships  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  and  their  respective  national 
histories  since  1848. 

Palo  Alto  is  managed  in  cooperation  with 
other  sites  and  organizations  to  compre- 
hensively portray  the  War  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  and  its 
related  events  for  visitors. 


PRIMARY  RESOURCES  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

Primary  resources  are  identified  to  guide  the 
development  of  alternative  concepts  and  to 
provide  direction  for  NPS  management.  The 


Cultural  Resources 

Human  Resources.  The  history  of  Texas  and 
Mexico  are  intricately  linked  at  Palo  Alto.  The 
area's  residents,  both  Mexican  and  American, 
are  a  vital  component  of  the  historic  site.  The 
park  is  so  close  to  the  Mexican  border  that  it 
provides  excellent  opportunities  to  explore  the 
region's  binational  culture  and  heritage  and 
the  its  evolution  through  time.  The  park  has 
the  potential  of  bringing  together  Mexican  and 
American  scholars  to  reexamine  the  war  in  a 
broad  international  context  and  can  provide 
the  motivation  for  a  systematic  study  of  the 
impact  of  the  war  on  Mexican  and  American 
societies. 

Cultural  Landscape.  Palo  Alto  was  the  site 
of  the  first  major  battle  of  the  War  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  This  war 
drastically  reshaped  the  boundaries  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  articulated  the 
relatively  new  concept  of  manifest  destiny, 
and  was  the  catalyst  for  fundamental  political 
and  social  changes  in  both  countries. 

The  cultural  landscape  of  Palo  Alto  Battlefield 
contains  both  cultural  and  natural  features  that 
have  changed  only  slightly  during  the  past  150 
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years.  The  landforms,  soils,  and  vegetation 
provided  the  setting  for  the  battle  and  helped 
shape  its  course  and  outcome.  For  example, 
the  relatively  level  terrain,  the  location  of  the 
resacas,  and  the  presence  of  the  impenetrable 
zacahuistle  grass  helped  to  determine  where 
cannon  could  be  located,  where  soldiers  could 
hide  from  the  enemy,  where  water  was 
available  for  men  and  horses,  and  where  battle 
lines  could  be  drawn  or  moved.  (These  major 
character  defining  features  are  described  in 
appendix  G.) 

The  landscape  resources  also  include  traces  of 
the  two  roads  present  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
—  the  road  from  Port  Isabel  to  Matamoros  and 
the  Tanques  del  Ramireno  Road.  The  Port 
Isabel  Road  cut  across  Palo  Alto  Battlefield 
generally  on  a  diagonal  from  the  northeast  to 
the  southwest.  Although  the  road  was 
abandoned  in  the  1850s,  fragmented  traces  of 
this  historic  thoroughfare  are  visible  in  aerial 
photographs.  Pieces  of  horse  gear  and  dis- 
carded trash  may  also  mark  the  route.  Equally 
fragmented  traces  of  the  road  from  Tanques 
del  Ramirefio  can  be  seen  only  with  the  aid  of 
aerial  photography.  These  roads  were  critical 
transportation  links  for  the  movement  of  men, 
supplies,  and  armament  between  the  coast  and 
inland  settlements,  and  their  control  was 
important  to  both  armies. 

Archeological  Resources.  Buried  beneath  the 
brush  and  grasslands  of  the  battlefield  are 
archeological  remains  of  the  battle.  These 
hidden  features  and  artifacts  help  to  document 
the  locations  of  battle  lines,  Mexican  and 
American  camps,  burials,  and  field  fortifica- 
tions. For  example,  both  armies  camped  on  the 
field  of  battle  on  the  night  of  May  8,  1846.  On 
the  morning  of  May  9,  the  American  army 
reportedly  buried  a  large  number  of  Mexican 
battle  dead  on  the  battlefield  core  area.  That 
same  morning.  Engineer  Lieutenant  Jeremiah 
M.  Scarritt  and  his  men  constructed  field  fort- 
ifications on  the  core  area  to  guard  Taylor's 
supply  train  of  nearly  200  wagons.  These 
physical  remains  are  significant  for  their 


ability  to  enrich  and  clarify  our  understanding 
of  this  historic  battle. 


Natural  Resources 

The  natural  resources  at  Palo  Alto  Battlefield 
represent  significant  examples  of  the  unique 
south  Texas  neotropical  ecosystem,  including 
tamaulipan  brushlands  and  salt  prairie.  With 
the  exception  of  impacts  from  grazing  and 
light  farming,  the  site  has  escaped  develop- 
ment and  appears  much  as  it  did  150  years 
ago.  Over  time  the  changing  courses  of  the 
Rio  Grande  have  left  behind  numerous 
resacas,  or  old  abandoned  beds  of  the  river. 
Many  of  these  contain  water  intermittently 
through  the  year  and  support  a  wide  range  of 
plants  and  animals.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  has  identified  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  as  one  of  its  highest  priorities  for 
ecosystem  restoration  because  it  provides 
habitat  for  several  threatened  species.  There  is 
also  a  strong  possibility  that  three  endangered 
species,  the  ocelot,  jaguarundi,  and  the 
northern  aplomado  falcon,  use  the  site. 


INTERPRETIVE  THEMES 

The  following  primary  and  secondary  inter- 
pretive themes  have  been  identified  for  Palo 
Alto  Battlefield  National  Historic  Site  and  will 
guide  the  park's  interpretive  plan.  The  themes 
will  present  the  story  of  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto 
and  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  War 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  from 
the  perspective  of  both  countries,  as  directed 
by  the  park's  enabling  legislation. 

■      The  battle  of  Palo  Alto  and  the  War 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
reflect  the  convergence  and  initial  conflict 
of  distinct  Mexican  and  United  States 
paths  of  development  and  the  creation  of 
divergent  interpretations. 


PURPOSE  OF  AND  NEED  FOR  THE  PLAN 


°     Distinct  social,  political,  economic, 
diplomatic,  and  military  traditions  led 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  into  a 
territorial  conflict,  which  altered  these 
unique  histories  and  imposed  lasting 
national,  regional,  and  diplomatic 
effects  on  the  two  combatants. 

°     Consequences  of  the  War  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  have 
created  differences  in  perspective  and 
interpretation  across  the  international 
border  and  have  spawned  many 
opinions  in  scholarly  and  public 
forums  in  both  countries. 

The  battle  of  Palo  Alto  was  a  key 
component  of  the  broader  fight  on  the  Rio 
Grande  and  a  larger  military  tradition. 

D     Fueled  by  the  ongoing  siege  at  Fort 
Texas  (Fort  Brown),  the  battle  of  Palo 
Alto  ended  in  a  tactical  draw  but  set 
the  stage  for  the  decisive  battle  of 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  the  lifting  of  the 
siege,  the  occupation  of  Matamoros, 
and  the  longer  Monterrey  campaign. 

D     The  battle  of  Palo  Alto  and  related 
events  showcased  military  tactics  and 
technologies  typical  for  the  western 
world  in  the  mid- 19th  century. 

The  battle  of  Palo  Alto  and  the  War 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
provide  insight  into  the  human  side  of  the 
war. 

°     The  historical  and  contemporary 
importance  of  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto 
and  the  War  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  owes  as  much  to  the 
interaction  of  individuals,  with  a 
variety  of  backgrounds,  motivations, 
and  perceptions,  as  to  diplomatic 
relations,  political  strategies,  and 
military  maneuvers. 


°     The  noteworthy  personalities  of  the 
battle  of  Palo  Alto  and  its  related 
events,  along  with  other  participants 
and  civilians,  reflected  the  diverse 
social  composition  and  structure  of 
both  countries. 

Landscape  features  that  influenced  the 
battle  of  Palo  Alto  remain  a  significant 
part  of  the  battlefield  scenery  today. 


LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 
AND  LEGAL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  two  acts  that  established  and  enlarged 
Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National  Historic  Site 
address  the  preservation  and  interpretation  of 
historic  resources  and  set  out  broad  require- 
ments for  the  management  of  the  area. 

Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National  Historic  Site 
was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1978  (PL  95- 
625)  to 

Preserve  and  commemorate  ...  an  area 
of  unique  historical  significance. 

The  authorization  further  required  that  a  study 
be  conducted  to  recommend  to  Congress  those 
additional  lands  required  to  fully  protect  the 
historical  integrity  of  the  battlefield.  The  study 
was  completed  and  resulted  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  location  of  the  battle. 

The  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National  Historic 
Site  Act  of  1991  (PL  102-304)  established  a 
3,400-acre  site  for  the  Palo  Alto  Battlefield 
National  Historic  Site  on  June  23,  1992. 
Section  3(a)  of  the  law  further  defined  the 
purpose  of  the  national  historic  site  as  follows: 

In  order  to  preserve  for  the  education, 
benefit,  and  inspiration  of  present  and 
future  generations  the  nationally 
significant  site  of  the  first  battle  of  the 
Mexican-American  War,  and  to  provide 
for  its  interpretation  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  portray  the  battle  and  the  Mexican- 
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American  War  and  its  related  political, 
diplomatic,  military  and  social  causes 
and  consequences,  there  is  hereby 
established  the  Palo  Alto  Battlefield 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of 
Texas . . . 

In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act .  .  .  [i]nterpretive  information  and 
programs  shall  reflect  historical  data  and 
perspectives  of  both  countries  and  the  series 
of  historical  events  associated  with  the 
Mexican-American  War. 

A  broad  directive  set  forth  in  PL  102-304  also 
places  significance  on  distant  sites  outside  of 
NPS  boundaries  to  cover  broader  themes  of 
the  War  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National  Historic 
Site  has  an  interest  in  encouraging  the 
preservation  and  interpretation  of  other  war 
sites  in  both  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
The  law  also  provides  a  mechanism  to  achieve 
these  ends,  permitting  the  Park  Service  to 

enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with 
the  United  States  of  Mexico  .  .  .  and 
with  other  owners  of  Mexican- 
American  War  properties  within  the 
United  States  of  America  for  the  purposes  of 


conducting  joint  research  and 
interpretive  planning  for  the  historic  site 
and  related  Mexican-American  War 
sites. 

Section  7  calls  for  the  development  and 
transmission  to  Congress  of 

a  general  management  plan  for  the 
historic  site.  The  plan  shall  be  consis- 
tent with  section  12  of  the  Act  of 
August  18,  1970  (16  U.S.C.  la-7)  and 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall 
include  (but  not  be  limited  to)  each  of 
the  following: 

(1)  A  resource  protection  program 
including  land  acquisition  needs. 

(2)  A  general  visitor  use  and 
interpretive  program. 

(3)  A  general  development  plan 
including  such  roads,  trails,  markers, 
structures,  and  other  improvements 
and  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitor  use  in 
accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  the  need  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  historic  site. 

(4)  A  research  plan. 

(5)  Identification  of  appropriate 
cooperative  agreements  as  identified  in 
section  6. 


PLANNING  ISSUES  AND  CONCERNS 


FACILITIES 

During  the  public  scoping  process  for  this 
project,  many  suggestions  were  made  for 
onsite  facilities.  Only  those  facilities  that  are 
consistent  with  the  purpose,  significance,  and 
legal  mandates  (framework)  for  the  park 
should  be  considered.  Because  the  purpose  of 
the  park  is  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
battlefield,  careful  siting  of  facilities  is  a 
primary  concern.  The  purpose  is  also  to  pre- 
serve the  landscape  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  battle,  which  was  primarily  an  open  prairie 
partially  enclosed  by  mesquite  brush.  Other 
purposes  of  the  park  are  to  provide  interpre- 
tation, education,  and  research  opportunities, 
and  to  commemorate  the  activities  of  both 
armies  during  the  battle  and  war.  Only 
facilities  with  the  direct  function  to  provide 
these  opportunities  should  be  considered.  This 
draft  plan  proposes  the  development  of  park 
facilities  consistent  with  this  framework  in 
various  locations  and  arrangements. 


ACCESS  AND  CIRCULATION 

The  park  should  be  accessible  to  all  visitors 
from  both  countries.  Access  to  Palo  Alto 
Battlefield  National  Historic  Site  needs  to  be 
convenient  and  safe.  This  draft  plan  examines 
several  forms  of  transportation  and  access 
points  to  the  park.  There  were  also  many 
comments  from  the  public  about  the  use  of 
different  modes  of  transportation  within  the 
park.  The  park  should  be  accessible  to  people 
with  disabilities  and  sensitive  to  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  area.  However,  only  those 
transportation  modes  that  are  consistent  with 
the  framework  should  be  considered. 


RESOURCE  PROTECTION 
AND  PRESERVATION 

The  landscape  of  Palo  Alto  Baftlefield  is 
nearly  the  same  today  as  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  battle.  Only  minor  alterations  have  been 
made  to  the  landscape,  such  as  primitive 
roads,  stock  tanks,  and  ditches.  There  are  also 
visible  signs  of  cultivation  and  grazing.  The 
high  degree  of  integrity  of  the  site  contributed 
to  its  listing  as  a  national  landmark  and  its 
establishment  as  a  national  historic  site.  Dams 
and  levee  systems  upstream  on  the  Rio  Grande 
have  changed  the  natural  flooding  patterns  at 
the  battlefield.  As  a  result,  some  native 
vegetation  may  be  difficult  to  reestablish. 
Strategies  need  to  be  developed  to  remove  the 
few  modern  intrusions  at  the  battlefield  and 
return  the  area  to  the  condition  it  was  in  at  the 
time  of  the  battle. 

Palo  Alto  contains  habitat  for  several 
threatened  or  endangered  species  in  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley.  Strategies  need  to  be 
developed  to  protect  these  important  species. 

Currently,  museum  objects,  artifacts,  study 
collections,  site  records,  letters,  photographs, 
and  field  notes  associated  with  the  battle  are 
scattered  among  various  repositories  or  are 
privately  owned.  While  it  is  not  necessary  to 
obtain  all  of  these  items,  strategies  need  to  be 
developed  to  acquire  a  representative  sample 
to  support  the  park's  research,  interpretive, 
and  educational  programs. 


INTERPRETATION 

Of  primary  concern  in  the  planning  process  is 
the  issue  of  the  cultural  and  national 
sensitivity  and  historical  accuracy  of 
interpretive  services  and  programs  presented 
at  Palo  Alto  and  other  sites  related  to  the  War 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 


Planning  Issues  and  Concerns 


According  to  the  park's  legislation,  the  broad 
park  purpose  requires 

its  interpretation  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
portray  the  battle  and  the  war  and  its 
related  political,  diplomatic,  military, 
and  social  causes  and  consequences. 

An  overview  of  these  specific  subject  areas 
needs  to  be  developed  so  that  a  full  range  of 
alternatives  addressing  each  can  be  prepared 
and  refmed  in  the  planning  process.  The 
overviews  and  alternatives  prepared  for  these 
subject  areas  require  consultation  with  scho- 
lars, interpretive  specialists,  government 
officials,  and  the  public  from  both  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

The  heart  of  this  issue  is  how  can  the  National 
Park  Service  sensitively  and  accurately  inter- 
pret the  battle  and  the  war  from  the 
perspective  of  both  countries?  The  story 
cannot  be  told  accurately  if  the  views  of  only 
one  country  are  presented.  Similarly,  it  is 
important  to  recognize  in  this  context  that  our 
understanding  of  the  war  has  evolved  through 
time.  This  ongoing  process  reflects  the  results 
of  new  research,  our  collective  memories,  and 
the  international  environment  in  which  we 
live. 


SURROUNDING  LAND  USE 

The  landscape  both  within  and  surrounding 
the  park  is  an  important  part  of  the  battlefield. 
The  main  land  use  issue  is  how  best  to  work 
with  other  agencies  and  landowners  in  the  area 
to  maintain  a  feeling  of  rural  nature  and 
natural  appearance  on  lands  surrounding  the 
national  historic  site.  Compatible  uses  and  the 
setting  they  provide  are  one  of  the  keys  to 
helping  visitors  experience  a  sense  for  what 
the  landscape  was  like  at  the  time  of  the  battle. 
Isolation  and  flat,  open  spaces  were  character- 
istic of  this  part  of  Texas  during  the  war,  and 
protecting  the  remaining  natural  landscape  is 
important  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 


site  and  providing  a  representational  visitor 
experience.  However,  in  the  future  this  area 
could  be  characterized  by  industrialization, 
modern  development,  lack  of  open  space, 
increased  noise  levels,  and  poor  air  quality. 


RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER 
RELATED  SITES 

In  addition  to  Palo  Alto  Battlefield,  the  Park 
Service  is  concerned  about  a  number  of 
integrally  related  cultural  resources.  Portions 
of  the  earthworks  of  the  1846  Fort  Brown  and 
the  site  of  the  May  9,  1 846,  battle  of  Resaca 
de  la  Palma  are  nearby.  The  close  association 
of  these  areas  to  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  along 
with  the  mandate  to  present  the  wider  context 
of  the  War  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  places  these  sites  squarely  within  the 
purview  of  the  historic  site.  Within  the 
surrounding  area,  additional  points  of  interest, 
including  the  site  of  the  Carricitos  skirmish. 
Fort  Polk,  and  the  Brazos  Santiago  depot,  the 
city  of  Matamoros,  and  various  campsites  of 
the  Matamoros  campaign  (between  Corpus 
Christi  and  the  Rio  Grande),  merit  attention 
and  interpretation. 

The  enabling  legislation  provides  for  research 
and  interpretive  planning  through  cooperative 
agreements  at  other  properties,  and  the  level  of 
interpretive  planning  and  research  needs  to  be 
determined  at  these  sites  and  other  sites  on 
both  sides  of  the  border.  The  research  plan 
will  provide  guidance  for  this  cooperative 
research. 


RELATIONSHIP  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 

Palo  Alto  has  the  potential  to  play  an  integral 
role  in  the  economic  and  cultural  development 
of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  It  could  be  an 
attraction  that  would  draw  visitors  interested 
in  the  war  to  the  area  and  add  to  the  existing 
list  of  attractions  in  the  area.  When  the  full 
potential  of  Palo  Alto  as  a  research  and 
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PURPOSE  OF  AND  NEED  FOR  THE  PLAN 


educational  center  is  attained,  it  could 
stimulate  a  better  understanding  of  and 
exchange  between  the  cultures  on  both  sides 
of  the  border.  The  plan  needs  to  find  ways  for 
the  park  to  reach  its  potential  of 
complementing  the  community. 


RELATIONSHIP  TO  MEXICO 

The  legislation  for  Palo  Alto  specifically 
addresses  cooperation  with  United  States  of 
Mexico.  The  intent  was  to  create  a  binational 
perspective  in  the  interpretation,  protection, 
and  investigation  of  the  battlefield  area,  other 


war-related  sites,  and  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  the  war.  Cooperation  with 
Mexico  is  central  to  the  intent  of  Palo  Alto 
Battlefield  and  the  focus  of  the  management 
objectives  for  the  park.  The  joint  research  plan 
will  be  a  first  step  in  establishing  a  working 
relationship  with  entities  in  Mexico,  and  other 
joint  ventures  need  to  be  developed.  The 
National  Park  Service  is  pursuing  a  coop- 
erative agreement  with  its  counterpart  in 
Mexico  to  further  this  relationship. 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF  THIS  PLAN  TO  OTHER  PLANS  AND  PROJECTS 


LOWER  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 
WILDLIFE  CORRIDOR 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  placed 
a  high  priority  on  the  development  of  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  Wildlife  Corridor 
—  a  project  to  preserve  sensitive  habitat  and 
to  protect  migration  routes  for  endangered 
species.  This  project  will  touch  on  the  park 
mission  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  Palo  Alto 
site  contains  several  areas  that  may  harbor 
protected  species,  and  management  of  those 
areas  will  enhance  conservation  goals.  Land 
owned  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
along  the  Rio  Grande  also  may  contain 
skirmish  sites,  river  crossing  points,  and 
camping  grounds  from  the  War  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Most  notably, 
the  Fort  Brown  site  lies  near  land  that  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  wishes  to  manage 
for  wildlife  habitat. 

The  National  Park  Service  should  coordinate 
closely  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  to  manage  these  areas  of  mutual 
concern. 


INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY 
AND  WATER  COMMISSION 

The  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission  (IBWC)  manages  the  land  and 
water  that  forms  the  border  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  In  this  capacity,  the 
commission  has  jurisdiction  over  the  1846 
Fort  Brown  National  Historic  Landmark.  The 
commission  also  regulates  the  levee  system  in 
the  area,  including  those  that  border  and 
transect  the  earthworks  of  the  historic  fort. 
Any  park  plans  to  gain  access  to,  preserve,  or 
reclaim  this  site  require  cooperation  with  and 
consideration  of  other  IBWC  plans. 


CAMPUS  EXPANSION  AT  TEXAS 
SOUTHMOST  COLLEGE  /  UNIVERSITY 
OF  TEXAS  AT  BROWNSVILLE 

The  University  of  Texas  at  Brownsville  / 
Texas  Southmost  College  is  an  important 
presence  in  the  Fort  Brown  area,  and  a 
detailed  strategy  has  been  developed  to 
expand  its  operations.  Plans  for  campus 
growth  include  purchasing  additional  lands, 
constructing  new  buildings  and  facilities,  and 
changing  the  traffic  flow  around  campus. 
These  designs  will  affect  areas  surrounding 
and  bordering  the  historic  earthworks.  The 
Park  Service  must  work  with  the  college  to 
address  plans  to  access  and  interpret  historic 
Fort  Brown  within  the  context  of  the  college's 
long-range  goals. 


IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZA- 
TION SERVICE  /  BORDER  PATROL 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
manages  the  customs  services  at  the  border, 
and  the  Border  Patrol  continually  monitors 
movement  along  the  Rio  Grande.  Because 
these  duties  include  regular  activities  near  the 
Fort  Brown  site,  the  park  will  want  to  keep 
this  agency  informed  of  operations  in  the  area. 
Also,  as  the  park  strives  to  develop  a  bi- 
national  attraction,  the  Park  Service  will  want 
to  discuss  issues  of  cross-border  access  for 
daily  activities  and  special  events. 


LOS  TOMATES  BRIDGE  PROJECT 

The  ongoing  project  to  provide  an  additional 
bridge  linking  Brownsville  and  Matamoros 
merits  attention  by  the  park.  When  completed, 
this  span  will  become  the  main  crossing  point 
for  cross-border  truck  traffic  and  will 
significantly  alter  the  traffic  patterns  around 
the  Gateway  bridge  in  downtown  Brownsville. 
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PURPOSE  OF  AND  NEED  FOR  THE  PLAN 


As  customs  activities  and  inspections  move  to 
the  downriver  bridge,  many  facilities  may 
become  unnecessary.  The  park  will  monitor 
progress  of  this  project  and  watch  for  possible 
opportunities  and  impacts  in  the  Fort  Brown 
area. 


BROWNSVILLE  HERITAGE  TOURS 

The  city  of  Brownsville  convention  and  visitor 
center  runs  regular  trolley  tours  of  historic  and 
cultural  sites  in  the  Brownsville  area.  The  park 
will  maintain  contact  with  the  organizers  of 
this  program  to  coordinate  and  encourage  the 
inclusion  of  sites  managed  by  the  National 
Park  Service. 


BROWNSVILLE  URBAN  SYSTEM 

The  city  of  Brownsville  maintains  an 
extensive  and  active  public  bus  system.  As  the 
city  expands  to  the  north  and  comes  into 
contact  with  the  Palo  Alto  site,  the  park  will 
explore  ways  to  encourage  regular  public 
access  to  facilities.  The  park  may  also  examine 
the  possibility  of  a  bus  route  between  all  of  the 
sites  within  the  city  limits  related  to  the  War 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 


CITY  OF  BROWNSVILLE 

The  city  of  Brownsville  has  long  had  an 
interest  in  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
sites  related  to  the  War  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  that  are  within  its  city  limits. 
Likewise,  because  of  a  recent  annexation, 
these  limits  now  extend  out  to  the  Palo  Alto 
site.  As  a  result,  the  park  will  work  closely 
with  city  officials  and  planners  to  encourage 
preservation,  compatible  zoning,  visitor 
access,  and  public  awareness  of  the  valuable 
cultural  sites  of  the  war  era. 


LOS  CAMINOS  DEL  RIO 
HERITAGE  PROJECT 

The  Los  Caminos  del  Rio  Heritage  Project  is  a 
binational,  public/private  effort  to  preserve 
and  promote  the  cultural  and  natural  heritage 
on  both  sides  of  the  border  from  Laredo  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Park  Service  has  taken 
and  will  continue  to  take  an  active  role  in  this 
endeavor. 


AMERICAN  BATTLEFIELD 
PROTECTION  PROGRAM 

The  American  Battlefield  Protection  Program 
was  established  to  encourage  public  and 
private  cooperation  in  the  preservation  and 
protection  of  the  nation's  battlefields.  The 
Park  Service  has  taken  steps  to  broaden  the 
focus  of  this  project  from  Civil  War  projects  to 
include  the  War  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  Staff  at  Palo  Alto  will  also 
strive  to  maintain  and  to  expand  this  connec- 
tion at  local  sites  and  at  other  related  areas. 


PORT  OF  BROWNSVILLE 

The  creation  of  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  expanded  trade 
opportunities  along  the  border  and  promises  to 
expand  the  importance  of  the  already  busy 
port  of  Brownsville.  As  the  port  grows,  so  will 
truck  and  rail  traffic  along  the  southern  and 
western  borders  of  the  Palo  Alto  site. 
Development  around  the  port  may  also  drift 
westward  toward  the  site.  The  Park  Service 
will  keep  informed  about  plans  for  the  port 
and  monitor  increases  in  activity  along  park 
boundaries. 


TITAN  WHEEL 
INTERNATIONAL  PLANT 


A  new  manufacturing  plant  will  be 
constructed  within  0.5  mile  of  Palo  Alto  that 
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Relationship  of  this  Plan  to  Other  Plans  and  Projects 


could  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  park. 
The  Titan  plant  will  be  constructed  along  FM 
1 847  /  Paredes  Line  road  just  south  of  FM  5 1 1 
and  the  new  railroad  overpasses.  The  facility 
will  include  a  manufacturing  plant,  warehouse, 
and  test  track.  The  land  was  rezoned  to 
accommodate  the  development.  Because  of  the 
relatively  flat  terrain  in  the  area  and  proximity 
to  the  park,  the  facility,  as  proposed,  will  be 
clearly  visible  from  the  battlefield.  The  Park 
Service  is  working  with  the  city  of 
Brownsville  and  Titan  to  mitigate  the  visual 
and  noise  effects  on  the  park. 


CITY  ROAD  PLAN  /  TEXAS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

The  city  of  Brownsville  and  the  Texas 
Department  of  Transportation  have  both 
developed  detailed  plans  for  traffic  around  the 
city  of  Brownsville  to  the  port.  These  plans 
would  primarily  affect  the  park  at  FM  5 1 1  and 
FM  1 847  at  the  Palo  Alto  site.  Over  time  the 
park  may  be  impacted  by  the  construction  of 
additional  lanes  and  heavier  traffic.  The  Park 
Service  must  also  coordinate  with  the  Texas 
Department  of  Transportation  to  ensure  safe 
access  to  sites  and  to  direct  placement  of 
signs. 


Brownsville  to  a  bike  path  under  the  Rails  to 
Trails  program. 


INTERCOASTAL  CANAL  PROJECT 

Proposals  are  being  developed  to  extend  the 
U.S.  Intercoastal  Waterway  across  the  Rio 
Grande  and  down  the  Mexican  gulf  coast. 
Apart  from  the  environmental  issues  that  are 
being  considered  in  the  intercoastal  and  canal 
project  proposals,  this  project  may  have  an 
impact  on  historic  sites  of  interest  to  the  park, 
including  the  Brazos  Santiago  depot  and 
campgrounds  along  the  river.  The  project  may 
also  produce  additional  travelers  to  the  region, 
which  may  increase  visitation  at  war-related 
sites. 


LAND  PROTECTION  PLAN 

The  1994  Land  Protection  Plan  for  Palo  Alto 
Battlefield  National  Historic  Site  recommends 
strategies  for  the  acquisition  and  protection  of 
the  Palo  Alto  site.  The  plan  recommends  fee 
acquisition  for  all  land  on  this  site.  This 
general  management  plan  will  concur  with  the 
Land  Protection  Plan  and  will  incorporate  its 
recommendations  by  reference. 


RAILROAD  RELOCATION 


INTERIM  OPERATIONS  PLAN 


The  ongoing  project  to  relocate  the  rail  lines  to 
the  port  of  Brownsville  remains  a  point  of 
interest  to  the  park.  Two  overpasses  have  been 
constructed  on  FM  51 1  and  FM  1847  to 
accommodate  the  relocated  lines.  Because  of 
the  relatively  flat  terrain  in  the  area  and 
proximity  to  the  park,  these  overpasses  are 
clearly  visible  from  the  battlefield.  The  Park 
Service  will  continue  to  work  with  the  parties 
involved  to  mitigate  the  visual  and  noise 
effects  on  the  park.  The  park  is  also  interested 
in  being  involved  in  a  proposed  plan  to 
convert  the  abandoned  rail  spur  into 


The  1 993  Interim  Operations  Plan  for  Palo 
Alto  Battlefield  National  Historic  Site  is 
providing  the  park  with  management  direction 
until  the  completion  of  this  general  manage- 
ment plan.  The  interim  plan  calls  for  a 
minimal  level  of  staffing  to  establish  a 
presence  in  the  community,  to  begin 
development  of  park  divisions,  and  to  provide 
a  minimal  level  of  visitor  contact. 
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PURPOSE  OF  AND  NEED  FOR  THE  PLAN 

RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

The  park's  1994  Resource  Management  Plan 
addresses  both  natural  and  cultural  resources. 
This  plan  identifies  park  problems  and  needs 
and  recommends  further  studies  needed  to 
address  them.  This  plan  concurs  with  the  Land 
Protection  Plan  and  incorporates  its 
recommendations  by  reference. 

INTERPRETIVE  PLAN 

An  interpretive  plan  will  be  produced  for  Palo 
Alto  Battlefield  to  address  the  overall  goals 


and  primary  themes  of  the  park's  interpretive 
and  educational  programs.  This  document  will 
also  discuss  specific  media  requirements, 
programming  strategies,  and  thematic  outlines. 
This  plan  will  be  based  on  guidelines  set  forth 
in  the  approved  general  management  plan. 


RESEARCH  PLAN 

As  part  of  the  general  management  plan,  the 
park  has  developed  a  draft  research  plan 
(appendix  E).  This  plan  will  guide  the 
direction  of  the  park's  historical  division  and 
will  serve  as  a  foundation  for  interpretation  in 
the  park. 
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INCLUDING  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  planning  process  requires  the  assessment 
of  alternative  desired  futures  for  Palo  Alto 
Battlefield  National  Historic  Site.  The  graphic 
below  shows  our  planning  process  and  how 
the  NPS  mission  and  the  purpose  and 
significance  of  Palo  Alto  establish  the  scope 
within  which  all  alternative  park  futures  must 
lie.  In  the  previous  section  the  purpose  and 
significance  of  Palo  Alto  were  defined,  and  the 
legal  mandates  from  the  establishing 
legislation  were  presented.  The  desired  future 
for  Palo  Alto  is  relatively  clear  —  (1)  preserve 
and  protect  the  resources  of  the  historic  site 
and,  through  cooperative  agreements,  sites 
related  to  the  War  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States;  (2)  interpret  the  battle  and  war 
from  the  perspective  of  both  nations;  (3) 
facilitate  research  of  the  battle  and  war;  and 
(4)  encourage  an  understanding  of  the 


causes  and  continuing  effects  of  the  war  on 
both  nations.  Many  of  the  proposals  for 
managing  resources,  conducting  research,  and 
cooperating  with  war- related  site  owners 
establish  a  common  foundation  for  all  the 
alternatives  consistent  with  the  scope  for  Palo 
Alto  (see  "Actions  Common  to  All 
Alternatives"). 

The  alternatives  present  two  possible 
arrangements  of  facilities  and  programs  that 
would  accomplish  the  park's  desired  future,  as 
well  as  a  no-action  scenario.  Each  alternative 
was  built  around  a  distinct  underlying  concept. 
A  table  at  the  end  of  this  section  summarizes 
the  three  concepts.  To  assist  the  reader  in 
understanding  the  terms  used  in  this  section  as 
they  relate  specifically  to  Palo  Alto  and  this 
plan,  a  description  of  terms  is  presented  in 
appendix  A. 


GOAL  DRIVEN  PLANNING 


Desired  Futures 
Outside  of  Park  Scope 


Desired  Futures 
Outside  of  Park  Scope 
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ACTIONS  COMMON  TO  ALL  ALTERNATIVES 


MANAGEMENT  ZONING 

The  1 988  NPS  Management  Policies  states 
that  general  management  plans  are  to  prescribe 
a  system  of  management  zones  to  designate 
where  various  strategies  will  be  implemented 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  park.  Manage- 
ment zones  indicate  how  resources,  visitors, 
and  development  are  to  be  managed  in 
different  parts  of  the  park. 

This  planning  effort  used  a  geographic  infor- 
mation system  (GIS)  for  data  analysis,  includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  management  zones. 
The  primary  cultural  resources,  important 
habitats,  and  areas  appropriate  for  development 
were  mapped  and  analyzed  to  determine  the 
limits  of  each  zone.  The  cultural  resources  were 
weighted  highest  to  ensure  their  protection 
above  all  other  potential  uses. 

Because  Palo  Alto  is  designated  as  a  national 
historic  site,  only  a  cultural  zone  would  be 
appropriate  for  the  overall  management  of  the 
area.  However,  three  subzones  were  identified 
to  provide  more  specific  management  direction 
for  specific  areas  in  the  park  (see  Management 
Zoning  map  and  table  1).  These  subzones  would 
be:  battlefield  preservation  subzone,  resources 
protection  subzone,  and  developed  subzone. 

Most  of  the  park  is  not  owned  by  the  National 
Park  Service.  Until  lands  under  private  owner- 
ship are  obtained,  the  Park  Service  would  work 
with  landowners  to  discourage  activities  that 
would  damage  cultural  or  natural  resource 
values.  As  parcels  of  land  are  acquired, 
management  strategies  would  be  determined  by 
which  subzone  the  land  fell  under. 

The  following  provides  a  description  of  the 
cultural  zone  and  its  subzones  and  proposes 
management  strategies  for  these  areas. 


Table  1:  Si  bzone  Acreages 


SlBZONE 

Acres 

Percentage 

Battlefield 

1,421 

55% 

Preservation  Subzone 

Resources  Protection 

1.876 

42% 

Subzone 

Developed  Subzone 

87 

3% 

Total 

3,384 

100% 

Cultural  Zone 

The  management  emphasis  for  the  cultural  zone 
(the  entire  site)  would  be  the  preservation,  pro- 
tection, and  interpretation  of  cultural  resources 
and  their  settings. 


Battlefield  Preservation  Subzone 

The  areas  believed  to  have  contained  troop 
movements,  support  activities,  and  actual 
combat,  as  well  as  corridors  used  to  and  from 
the  battlefield,  are  considered  significant 
cultural  resources.  These  areas  constitute  the 
battlefield  preservation  subzone.  The  manage- 
ment emphasis  in  this  subzone  would  be  to  pre- 
serve the  historic  scene  and  associated  archeo- 
logical  resources.  Vegetation  and  the  landscape 
would  be  managed  to  this  end,  and  any  modem 
intrusions  would  be  removed.  A  sustainable 
natural  landscape  with  minimal  requirements  for 
mowing  or  intervention  would  be  appropriate. 
The  historic  Port  Isabel  and  Tanques  del 
Ramirefio  Roads  would  be  located  and  treated 
with  appropriate  preservation  measures.  Adap- 
tive use  of  the  historic  roads  for  nonvehicle 
circulation  in  this  subzone  would  be 
appropriate. 
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ALTERNATIVES,  INCLUDING  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


The  battlefield  preservation  subzone  would  be 
managed  to  provide  a  visitor  experience  that 
would  include  a  quiet  and  peaceful  atmosphere 
ideal  for  contemplation  and  reflection.  The 
subzone  should  convey  the  sense  of  "con- 
secrated ground,"  and  should  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  visitors  to  understand  and  develop  a 
sense  of  respect  for  the  historic  events  that  took 
place.  The  management  of  this  subzone  should 
be  sensitive  to  the  interests  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  and  convey  a  sense  of  welcome 
and  hospitality  to  all  visitors. 


Resources  Preservation  Subzone 

The  management  of  the  natural  environment 
would  be  the  primary  focus  in  the  resources 
preservation  subzone.  This  subzone  would  act 
as  a  landscape  backdrop  or  buffer  for  the 
battlefield  preservation  subzone.  There  are 
several  areas  in  the  park  that  are  unlikely  to 
contain  battle-related  resources;  however,  these 
areas  contain  natural  habitat  for  plant  and 
animal  species.  The  management  emphasis 
within  this  subzone  would  be  to  protect  and 
enhance  habitat,  do  nothing  to  compromise 
potential  cultural  resources,  and  allow  visitor 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  areas.  Vegetation 
would  also  be  managed  to  sustain  natural 
communities  with  minimal  requirements  for 
mowing  or  intervention.  This  subzone  would  be 
managed  with  considerations  for  the  viewshed 
from  the  battlefield.  Trails,  roads,  and  small 
parking  areas  for  visitor  access  would  be 
appropriate.  This  subzone  would  provide  a 
relatively  natural  backdrop  consistent  with  the 
historic  scene  and  would  provide  opportunities 
to  see  wildlife,  have  distant  views,  and  provide 
for  low-impact  recreation. 

If  future  research  identified  battle-related  re- 
sources and  artifacts  in  the  resource 
preservation  subzone,  those  areas  would  be 
afforded  a  similar  degree  of  protection  to  those 
in  the  battlefield  preservation  subzone. 


Developed  Subzone 

There  are  only  a  few  areas  in  the  park  that  have 
minimal  natural  resource  value,  are  unlikely  to 
contain  significant  cultural  resources,  and  have 
the  physical  characteristics  (soils  and  flood- 
plain)  to  support  development.  The  management 
emphasis  within  the  developed  subzone  would 
be  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  park 
development  to  serve  the  needs  of  visitors  and 
park  management.  Only  after  archeological 
surveys  and  a  completed  cultural  landscape 
report  verified  that  either  no  significant  his- 
torical resources  were  present  or  impacts  could 
be  mitigated  and  appropriate  natural  resource 
surveys  were  completed  could  the  natural  envi- 
ronment be  substantially  altered  to  provide  for 
park  development  and/or  intensive  use. 

Various  techniques  such  as  planting  trees  and 
careful  siting  would  be  used  to  prevent  develop- 
ments from  intruding  on  the  cultural  landscape. 
Vegetation  would  be  intensively  managed,  and 
greater  natural  resource  impacts  would  be 
tolerated. 

This  subzone  would  be  an  area  of  high-density 
use,  and  social  interaction  would  be  expected. 
The  area  would  convey  a  sense  of  welcome  to 
all  visitors  and  would  serve  as  a  staging  area  to 
the  other  subzones  in  the  park.  Visitors  would 
encounter  structures,  services,  orientation, 
information,  and  education  in  this  subzone. 
Buildings,  roads,  parking  areas,  and  site 
amenities  would  be  appropriate. 


VISITOR  EXPERIENCE  AND  RESOURCE 
PROTECTION  (VERP) 

The  General  Authorities  Act  for  the  National 
Park  Service  requires  that  general  management 
plans  address  the  issue  of  visitor  carrying 
capacity.  The  National  Park  Service  is  develop- 
ing a  new  visitor  experience  and  resource 
protection  (VERP)  program  for  addressing 
carrying  capacity.  This  program  is  intended  to 
safeguard  the  quality  of  park  resources  and  the 
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visitor  experience.  The  VERP  process  defines 
carrying  capacity  as  the  type  and  level  of  visitor 
use  that  can  be  accommodated  while  sustaining 
the  desired  resource  and  social  conditions  that 
complement  the  purposes  of  the  park.  The  park 
would  be  managed  to  achieve  and  maintain 
desired  social  and  resource  conditions.  The 
quality  of  the  visitor  experience  and  protection 
of  park  resources  would  be  the  goals  of  man- 
agement rather  than  just  providing  open  public 
access  to  the  park's  resources.  In  this  context, 
carrying  capacity  would  not  represent  a  specific 
number  of  visitors  but  a  desired  set  of  condi- 
tions that  would  be  influenced  by  visitor  use. 

After  the  approved  general  management  plan 
was  implemented  and  Palo  Alto  Battlefield 
National  Historic  Site  became  better  known, 
visitation  to  the  park  would  dramatically 
increase.  The  VERP  process  would  aid  park 
management  in  anticipating  the  potential  impli- 
cations of  this  increase,  as  well  as  provide  the 
framework  for  the  proactive  management  of 
Palo  Alto. 

The  Park  Service  is  just  beginning  to  test  the 
VERP  process.  Implementation  of  an  approved 
carrying  capacity  methodology  is  some  years 
away.  This  plan  addresses  the  preliminary  steps 
of  the  VERP  process  by  identifying  general 
management  goals,  management  zones,  and 
management  strategies  in  a  manner  that  is 
consistent  with  the  VERP  process.  Eventually, 
this  approach  to  carrying  capacity  would  also 
require  the  park  to  establish  monitoring  and 
evaluation  procedures  to  ensure  that  acceptable 
resource  and  social  conditions  were  achieved 
and  maintained.  When  the  Park  Service 
completes  its  testing  of  the  proposed  carrying 
capacity  process  and  approves  a  system,  a 
VERP  program  should  be  prepared  for  the  park. 
Because  this  park  is  in  its  initial  developmental 
stage,  now  is  the  opportune  time  for  a  VERP 
process  to  be  implemented. 

In  the  interim,  park  staff  would  monitor  park 
resources  and  visitor  use  and  judge  whether  or 
not  carrying  capacity  (desired  conditions)  was 


being  exceeded  in  any  zone.  The  expected  level 
and  types  of  visitor  use  and  facility  develop- 
ment are  not  anticipated  to  result  in  unaccep- 
table impacts  on  the  desired  visitor  experience 
or  on  the  park's  natural  and  cultural  resources. 
However,  if  the  carrying  capacity  was  judged  to 
be  exceeded,  the  Park  Service  would  take 
actions  to  restore  conditions  to  acceptable 
levels,  such  as  restricting  visitor  use  or 
modifying  facilities. 


CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

Archeological  Resources 

The  intent  of  managing  the  park's  cultural 
resources  is  to  minimize  the  loss  of  historic 
material  and  to  conserve  significant  resources 
for  scientific  study  and  public  appreciation  and 
education. 

Unknown  resources  cannot  be  protected  or 
managed  effectively.  Under  all  the  alternatives 
comprehensive  archeological  surveys  would  be 
conducted  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  park's 
cultural  resources.  These  investigations  would 
help  to  more  accurately  identify  key  battlefield 
features  such  as  the  battle  lines,  roads,  camp- 
sites and  other  important  areas.  All  cultural 
resources  (including  those  associated  with 
Native  American,  land  grant,  ranching,  railroad, 
or  transportation  themes)  would  be  inventoried. 

Resources  would  be  evaluated  to  determine 
their  integrity  and  national  register  significance. 
National  register  forms  for  the  battlefield  are 
being  updated  as  part  of  a  historic  resource 
study  underway  by  the  park.  The  National  Park 
Service  would  work  cooperatively  with  Fort 
Brown  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  land  managers 
and  landowners  to  identify,  evaluate,  and 
protect  resources  at  these  areas. 

Some  of  the  park's  historic  resources  have  been 
entered  into  a  GIS  database.  As  additional 
archeological  surveys  and  historical  research  are 
completed,  this  database  would  be  periodically 
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evaluated  and  updated.  Information  voids  would 
be  identified,  and  steps  would  be  taken  to 
ensure  the  development  of  accurate,  up-to-date 
information  on  cultural  resources.  This  database 
would  be  used  to  analyze  and  correlate  park 
data  and  to  monitor  cultural  resource  conditions. 

Archeological  resources  are  vulnerable  to 
unauthorized  collecting  and  vandalism,  as  well 
as  rodents  and  insects,  plant  growth,  and 
erosion.  Long-term  monitoring  programs  would 
be  developed  for  significant  sites,  features, 
landscapes,  and  collections,  and  their  condition 
and  integrity  would  be  reevaluated  periodically 
so  priorities  for  protection  and  preservation 
could  be  established. 

The  park's  Resource  Management  Plan 
includes  action  programs  to  facilitate  resource 
preservation.  The  National  Park  Service  would 
develop  cooperative  agreements  with  land- 
owners to  encourage  and  facilitate  land  uses  that 
are  not  destructive  to  cultural  resources. 

Providing  signs  and  trails  to  direct  visitor  use 
would  help  protect  resources.  Where  damage 
was  occurring,  protective  measures  such  as 
restricting  the  type  and  extent  of  visitor  use, 
patrols,  and  public  education  programs  could  be 
implemented. 

Resources  eligible  for  listing  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  would  have  priority 
for  monitoring  and  protection,  and  these 
resources  would  be  avoided  during  develop- 
ment. Trails  and  other  visitor  and  NPS  facilities 
would  be  sited  to  avoid  battle  lines  and  artifact 
concentrations.  If  resources  could  not  be 
avoided,  mitigation  plans  would  be  developed 
in  consultation  with  the  Texas  Historical 
Commission  and  as  appropriate  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  and  concerned 
Indian  tribes. 

Cooperative  agreements  and  shared  expertise 
among  agencies  and  individuals  in  both  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  would  be  used  to 


encourage  resource  preservation  on  NPS  and 
non-NPS  land. 

It  is  not  known  if  any  park  resources  represent 
values  that  are  important  to  ethnic  groups 
associated  with  the  park.  If  contacts  with  Native 
Americans  or  traditional  Hispanic  groups 
subsequently  identify  the  presence  of  ethno- 
graphic resources,  appropriate  protective 
measures  would  be  taken.  Consultation  with 
Native  American  groups  would  be  conducted. 
Ethnographic  sites  would  be  protected  and 
managed  based  on  the  results  of  an 
ethnographic  study. 

Natural  resource  considerations  would  also  be 
taken  into  account  when  evaluating  cultural 
resource  concerns.  Close  coordination  with  nat- 
ural resource  management  programs  would  be 
necessary  to  control  plants,  animals,  or  erosion 
that  had  the  potential  to  damage  sites.  Cultural 
and  natural  resource  plans  (archeological  treat- 
ment plans  and  fire,  fuel,  pest,  and  exotic 
species  management  plans)  would  be  integrated 
to  eliminate  conflicts  among  management 
actions  and  to  preserve  resources. 


Cultural  Landscape 

The  planning  process  for  this  general  manage- 
ment plan  has  incorporated  an  inventory  of  the 
cultural  landscape  at  the  Palo  Alto  Battlefield. 
The  results  of  this  inventory  are  included  in 
appendix  G  and  summarized  in  the  "Affected 
Environment"  section.  A  full  cultural  landscape 
report  would  also  be  done  to  direct  landscape 
management  activities  and  to  help  determine 
exact  placement  of  facilities.  This  report  would 
identify  the  appropriate  treatment  recommend- 
ations for  restoring  or  rehabilitating  the  historic 
features  of  the  battlefield.  As  part  of  this  report, 
considerations  for  vegetation  management,  fire 
management,  hydrological  systems,  and 
archeological  investigations  would  be  addressed 
to  determine  the  feasibility,  appropriateness, 
and  effectiveness  of  preservation  techniques. 
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Contributing  character-defining  features  of  the 
cultural  landscape  have  been  defined  in 
appendix  G,  and  their  national  register 
eligibility  would  be  determined  in  consultation 
with  the  Texas  Historical  Commission  as  part  of 
the  park's  cultural  landscape  report. 

In  general,  the  management  of  the  cultural 
landscape  would  include  removing  noncontri- 
buting  features,  as  identified  in  the  inventory; 
managing  the  landscape  to  protect  it  from 
modem  intrusions,  including  adding  new  mon- 
uments; and  restoring  the  historic  vegetation 
patterns  while  protecting  archeologicai 
resources. 

Future  management  of  the  cultural  landscape 
should  include  compiling  baseline  information 
from  archeologicai  investigations,  ongoing 
historical  research,  and  other  activities  that 
would  provide  information  about  the  historic 
landscape.  A  key  component  of  the  cultural 
landscape  would  be  the  historic  roads.  Locating 
the  historic  alignments  of  these  roads  would  be 
a  critical  part  in  understanding  the  battlefield. 

Care  would  be  taken  to  ensure  that  new  facil- 
ities were  compatible  with  the  overall  cultural 
landscape.  Facility  design  would  have  a  com- 
mon theme  that  reflected  park  values,  which 
would  be  repeated  in  all  developed  areas  to  link 
the  overall  visual  image.  Landscape  mod- 
ifications would  follow  recommendations  in  an 
approved  cultural  landscape  report  and  would 
not  be  undertaken  if  archeologicai  resources 
were  threatened. 

Trails  and  interpretive  kiosks  would  be 
designed  to  direct  the  visitor's  attention  toward 
the  landscape  and  resources  and  away  from 
development.  The  goal  is  to  encourage  this 
attention  with  design  consistency  and  visual 
quality  that  communicates  a  sense  of  place  and 
of  the  historic  scene  in  1846. 


Collections 

Appropriate  and  sustainable  facilities  would  be 
developed  or  acquired  for  curation  and  storage. 
A  collections  management  plan  would  be 
developed  to  define  the  purpose,  extent,  uses, 
and  management  of  park  collections,  and  to 
provide  a  consistent  approach  among  the 
National  Park  Service  and  other  institutions 
regarding  collections  management.  Provisions 
for  appropriate  curation  and  accountability  for 
collections  would  also  be  part  of  any  coop- 
erative agreement  with  the  research  facility. 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Vegetation 

Vegetation  would  be  managed  according  to  the 
emphasis  described  in  the  "Management  Zon- 
ing" section. 

The  National  Park  Service  would  coordinate 
with  other  agencies  such  as  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  the  Natural  Resources  Conser- 
vation Service,  local  and  state  universities,  and 
the  Texas  State  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  a  vege- 
tation management  plan.  This  plan  would  in- 
clude recommendations  for  the  preservation  and 
treatment  of  native  salt  prairie  and  mesquite 
brush  and  describe  methods  for  wetland 
restoration. 

To  identify  and  aid  in  the  protection  of  critical 
native  habitat  within  the  park,  surveys  would  be 
conducted  to  thoroughly  identify  threatened  and 
endangered  species  habitats,  as  well  as  other 
important  habitats.  An  exotic  plants  survey 
would  also  be  conducted  to  provide  information 
for  the  vegetation  management  plan. 

Cultivated  fields,  other  areas  disturbed  by 
ranching  activities,  and  incompatible  modem 
intrusions  such  as  corrals,  ranch  roads  not  part 
of  the  historic  landscape,  fencelines,  cattle 
tanks,  and  feed  structures  would  be  removed, 
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and  the  disturbed  areas  would  be  revegetated 
with  native  species. 


Wetlands 

Hydroiogic  surveys  would  be  conducted,  and 
the  findings  would  assist  the  Park  Service  in 
developing  appropriate  recommendations  for 
removing  stock  ponds  and  drainage  ditches. 
Recommendations  would  include  guidelines  for 
potential  wetland  restoration  at  the  Palo  Alto 
resaca. 


Wildlife 

Wildlife  in  the  park  would  be  managed  to 
protect  the  natural  habitat  of  species  known  to 
inhabit  the  park.  A  comprehensive  inventory 
would  be  undertaken  to  identify  those  species. 
Threatened  and  endangered  species  would  also 
be  identified.  Exotic  species  such  as  feral  pigs 
would  be  controlled  by  employing  appropriate 
control  measures.  The  Park  Service  would 
coordinate  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
develop  guidelines  for  habitat  enhancement  and 
restoration. 


Air  Quality,  Noise,  and  Water  Quality 

Air  quality,  noise  levels,  and  water  quality 
would  be  monitored  at  Palo  Alto. 


VISITOR  USE 

Facilities  and  Services 

The  park  would  be  managed  for  day  use;  no 
overnight  facilities  would  be  developed. 
However,  park  staff  would  allow  and  would 
conduct  some  evening  programs. 

The  National  Park  Service  would  make  every 
effort  feasible  to  ensure  that  interpretive  media 
and  programs  were  planned  and  developed 


through  joint  efforts  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  Facilities  and  programs  would  be 
appropriate  for  supporting  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  park  for  visitors  from  both  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  Accommodating 
visitors  from  both  countries  would  foster  the 
spirit  of  binational  common  cause  and  under- 
standing. Programs,  signs,  and  information 
would  be  developed  using  bilingual  media. 

Although  the  Park  Service  would  encourage  and 
develop  appropriate  cultural  events  to  take  place 
at  the  park,  these  would  be  permitted  to  the 
extent  that  the  proposed  program  was  consistent 
with  NPS  policies  and  the  park's  purpose  and 
significance.  The  park  would  develop  criteria 
for  evaluating  proposed  events  in  the  park  and 
for  issuing  special  permits  for  use  of  the  park 
grounds  and  facilities. 

Reenactments  of  battles  from  the  War  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  would  not  be 
allowed.  NPS  policy  does  not  permit  reenact- 
ments of  historical  events  on  park  lands. 
However,  demonstrations  of  period  costumes 
and  implements  would  be  consistent  with  policy 
and  would  be  considered  consistent  with  the 
park  purpose  and  significance. 

No  hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  or  relic  collecting 
would  be  allowed  in  the  park. 


Interpretation 

All  interpretation  would  focus  on  the  close 
interrelationships  of  the  three  battles  that  were 
fought  in  the  greater  Brownsville  area  —  Palo 
Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  Fort  Brown. 
These  interrelationships  would  be  presented  in 
the  context  and  continuum  of  history  —  the 
causes  of  the  War  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  the  war  itself,  and  its 
consequences. 

The  results  of  historic  and  scientific  research 
would  be  used  as  a  guide  to  develop  interpretive 
messages.  The  results  of  the  ethnographic  study 
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could  also  aid  in  the  development  of  interpretive 
and  educational  messages.  Interpretation  would 
foster  a  continuing  greater  understanding  and 
trust  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  It 
would  not  and  could  not  imply  that  all 
differences  of  opinion  have  been  resolved,  but 
rather  that  programs  and  media  are  presented 
that  accommodate  and  incorporate  different 
points  of  view. 

The  Park  Service  would  cooperate  with  local 
schools  to  develop  interpretive  and  educational 
programs  for  children. 


Cooperative  Agreements  with  Mexico  and 
Other  Owners  of  War-Related  Properties 

Cooperative  agreements  with  Mexico  and  other 
owners  of  properties  associated  with  the  War 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  would  be 
sought  for  conducting  research,  resource 
management,  and  interpretive  planning. 


OPERATIONS  AND 
GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT 

This  plan  recommends  that  the  park  be  renamed 
"Palo  Alto  National  Historical  Park"  based  on  a 
wide  range  of  input,  including  recommendations 
from  Mexican  scholars.  Changing  the  name  of 
the  park  would  reduce  emphasis  on  the  battle- 
field as  a  single  site.  Input  during  the  planning 
process  indicated  that  the  focus  of  the  park 
should  be  on  interpreting  the  historical  causes 
and  consequences  of  the  war  and  the  greater 
physical  extent  and  complexity  of  its 
significance.  This  would  require  legislative 
action. 

Under  all  alternatives  fees  would  be  collected  in 
a  cost-effective  manner. 

Existing  monuments  would  remain  in  the  park; 
however,  they  would  be  relocated  to  different 
sites  for  protection  and  for  appreciation  by 
visitors. 


There  are  electric  and  gas  utility  easements  that 
cross  the  park.  The  park  would  work  with  both 
companies  to  agree  on  appropriate  measures  for 
maintaining  the  easements  on  park  lands. 
Important  considerations  would  include  the 
need  for  archeological  monitoring,  the  identi- 
fication of  access  routes,  and  seed  mixes  and 
methods  of  excavation  if  ground-disturbing 
repairs  were  necessary. 

Sustainable  building  practices  would  be 
integrated  into  the  design  and  construction  of 
park  facilities,  all  of  which  would  be  compatible 
with  the  natural  and  cultural  environment  of  the 
park.  Ongoing  management  of  the  park  would 
also  incorporate  sustainable  landscape 
management  practices. 

The  Park  Service  would  continue  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  south  and  west  viewsheds  when  looking 
from  the  park.  Existing  zoning  does  not  protect 
the  rural  character  of  the  surrounding  land.  The 
Park  Service  would  assist  the  city  in  continuing 
to  develop  zoning  regulations  to  limit  incom- 
patible development  near  the  park  boundary. 
The  Park  Service  would  also  promote  limiting 
land  development  on  county  lands  subject  to 
flooding  to  the  east.  Multistory  buildings,  fac- 
tories, warehouses,  junkyards,  and  other  similar 
land  uses  would  be  considered  incompatible 
with  the  park.  Agricultural  and  recreational  land 
uses  would  be  considered  compatible. 

The  Park  Service  would  work  with  the  Texas 
Department  of  Transportation  to  protect  park 
values  along  FM  1 847  and  FM  511.  The  Park 
Service  would  work  with  the  highway  designers 
and  planners  to  design  safe  access  from  the 
highway  into  the  park.  The  Park  Service  would 
work  with  the  Texas  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  the  city  of  Brownsville  to  develop 
and  install  directional  signs.  Park  staff  would 
also  work  with  the  drainage  district  to  protect 
park  values  and  visitor  safety  along  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  park. 
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STUDIES  REQUIRED  FOR  IMPLEMEN- 
TATION OF  THE  ALTERNATIVES 

The  following  are  studies  and  products  that  the 
National  Park  Service  would  fund  once  this  plan 
was  completed.  These  are  not  listed  in  order  of 
priority. 


Develop  a  fire  management  plan. 

Conduct  a  wetlands  survey. 

Prepare  a  carrying  capacity  study  to 
develop  a  program  for  monitoring  and 
evaluating  park  resources. 


Cultural  Resources 

■  Prepare  a  cultural  landscape  report  with 
treatment  recommendations  for  preserving 
the  battlefield  in  conjunction  with  a  vege- 
tation management  plan. 

■  Conduct  parkwide  archeological 
investigations  and  reports. 

■  Complete  an  updated  historic  resources 
study  for  the  battlefield  to  add  information 
on  pre-  and  post-battle  events,  including 
national  register  additions  and  revisions. 

■  Conduct  archeological  studies. 

■  Develop  a  monitoring  program  for 
significant  cultural  sites. 

■  Develop  collections  management  and 
storage  plans. 

■  Develop  a  research  center  plan. 


Natural  Resources 

■  Conduct  a  vegetation  management 
program. 

■  Conduct  a  study  to  identify  seed  mix  and 
plants  for  revegetation  efforts  in  all 
disturbed  areas. 


Visitor  Management  Plans 

■  Prepare  a  carrying  capacity  study  to 
develop  a  program  to  monitor  visitor  use. 

■  Prepare  an  education  plan  to  develop 
programs  for  school  groups  and  local 
community  groups. 


Development  Planning 

■  Prioritize  NEPA  and  section  106 
compliance  needs  and  complete  in 
conjunction  with  development  planning. 

■  Prepare  conceptual  design  and  development 
plans. 

■  Hold  design  competition  for  commem- 
orative space. 


RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  ACTIONS 

The  following  are  resource  management 
activities  the  National  Park  Service  would 
conduct  on  an  ongoing  basis.  These  activities 
would  include  resource  inventories,  research, 
resource  management  programs,  and  consul- 
tation. The  park's  resource  protection  and 
management  program  would  be  primarily  based 
on  these  efforts. 


Develop  an  integrated  pest  management 
program  to  reduce  exotic/noxious  weed 
populations. 
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Cultural  Resources 

■  Inventory  and  collect  baseline  data  on 
cultural  resources,  and  prioritize  survey 
needs. 

■  Assist  in  conducting  research  on  related 
sites. 

■  Conduct  ethnographic  investigations. 

■  Inventory  and  evaluate  cultural  resource 
collections  in  and  out  of  the  park. 

■  Develop  a  resource  database  capability  that 
could  be  used  to  analyze  and  correlate  park 
data  and  monitor  cultural  resource 
conditions. 

■  Work  cooperatively  with  local  communities 
and  neighbors  to  preserve  the  landscape 
integrity. 

■  Develop  educational  outreach  programs  for 
local  communities  and  schools. 

■  Work  cooperatively  with  historians  from 
Mexico  to  identify  and  study  related 
resources  in  Mexico. 


Natural  Resources 

■      Collect  baseline  resource  information  and 
inventory  soils,  wetlands,  vegetation,  and 


Actions  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

wildlife,  including  birds,  amphibians,  reptiles, 
mammals,  and  invertebrates,  and  incorporate 
into  a  geographic  information  system. 

■  Collect  information  on  plants  and  animals 
in  the  park  that  are  listed  as  sensitive  by  the 
state  or  federal  government;  evaluate  and 
monitor  threatened  and  endangered  species 
habitat. 

■  Identify  and  monitor  exotic/noxious  plant 
and  animal  species  and  their  effects  on 
native  populations. 

■  Collect  baseline  air  quality  data,  and 
establish  a  monitoring  system. 

■  Initiate  long-term  monitoring  of  the  park's 
natural  resources  using  the  protocol  of  the 
long-term  ecological  research  program. 

■  Identify  indicators  to  be  used  to  monitor 
resources  in  areas  of  visitor  use,  and  use 
that  information  to  determine  carrying 
capacity. 

■  Monitor  activities  outside  the  park  that 
could  threaten  park  resources. 

■  Coordinate  cultural  and  natural  resource 
management. 

■  Continue  to  develop  geographic 
information  system  database. 
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ACTIONS  CONSIDERED  BUT  REJECTED 


Many  proposals  were  identified  during  scoping 
meetings  with  the  public  and  considered  during 
the  planning  process.  Some  were  determined  to 
be  outside  the  scope  of  this  planning  document. 
This  section  presents  a  description  of  these 
proposals  and  the  rationale  for  not  considering 
them  further. 


PARK  TOUR  ROAD 

A  park  tour  road  was  considered  as  a  potential 
component  of  the  alternatives.  This  road  would 
have  provided  vehicle  access  to  battlefield 
viewpoints,  creating  a  short  tour  for  visitors.  A 
vehicle  tour  route  would  be  a  comfortable  and 
convenient  means  to  experience  the  battlefield 
but  at  considerable  expense  to  the  resources  of 
the  park.  The  only  feasible  location  for  a  tour 
road  would  have  been  along  existing  ranch 
roads  to  avoid  severe  resource  impacts.  How- 
ever, the  ranch  roads  are  either  in  the  battlefield 
preservation  zone  or  too  far  away  to  provide 
access  to  meaningful  views  of  the  battlefield. 
The  objective  of  the  battlefield  preservation 
subzone  is  to  protect  battlefield  features,  includ- 
ing its  historic  scene.  Developing  a  road  would 
be  incompatible  with  this  objective.  While  a 
road  may  have  been  present  at  the  time  of  the 
battle,  modem  vehicles  were  not  present  and 
there  would  be  no  way  to  practically  screen 
vehicles  to  minimize  their  effect  on  the  battle- 
field scenery.  The  ranch  road  parallel  to  the 
Palo  Alto  resaca  was  considered  as  a  potential 
vehicle  route;  however,  this  route  crosses 
important 


battle  line  locations  and  other  sites  related  to  the 
events  of  the  battle.  Constructing  a  road  that 
could  accommodate  all  types  of  modern 
vehicles  would  probably  require  impacts  on 
undisturbed  land  even  if  the  new  road  were 
aligned  along  ranch  roads.  In  addition  to  these 
factors,  there  are  other  means  for  providing 
visitor  access  to  views  of  the  battlefield  and 
other  ways  for  visitors  to  experience  the  park's 
resources  that  are  comfortable,  convenient,  and 
that  ensure  access  for  individuals  with  disabili- 
ties. Because  of  these  factors,  a  tour  road  within 
the  park  was  not  considered  appropriate  for 
further  consideration  and  evaluation  in  the 
alternatives. 


BICYCLES 

Bicycle  trails  were  considered  in  the  process  of 
developing  alternatives.  However,  to  adequately 
provide  visitor  safety  and  appropriate 
experiences  in  the  park,  separate  bike  trails 
would  be  required.  There  are  limited  areas  in 
the  park  suitable  for  trail  development,  and 
separate  bike  trails  would  require  compromising 
the  objectives  for  historic  preservation  in  the 
park  as  outlined  in  the  management  zoning 
framework.  As  with  the  tour  road,  introducing 
contemporary  uses  such  as  bicycles  would  be 
inconsistent  with  preserving  the  historic  scene 
of  the  battlefield.  In  addition,  other  oppor- 
tunities for  bicycling  are  available  in  the 
Brownsville  area.  Providing  a  bike  trail  with 
sufficient  length  and  purpose  of  destinations 
was  not  feasible;  therefore,  it  was  not 
considered  further  in  the  alternatives. 
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ALTERNATIVE  1  (NO  ACTION) 


GENERAL  CONCEPT 

This  alternative  would  continue  existing  trends 
at  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National  Historic  Site 
(see  Alternative  1,  No  Action  maps).  The 
provisions  of  the  Interim  Operations  Plan 
would  continue  to  guide  management  and 
operation  of  the  park.  It  is  anticipated  that  land 
would  be  acquired  in  the  near  future  in 
accordance  with  the  Land  Protection  Plan  and 
as  funds  are  made  available.  While  the  exact 
location  of  acquired  tracts  cannot  be  identified 
and  specific  details  recommended,  the  interim 
plan  would  provide  for  minimal  visitor  use, 
temporary  visitor  facilities,  and  modest  trail 
development  with  little  impact  on  park 
resources.  There  would  also  be  a  need  to 
provide  resource  management  and  protection, 
visitor  protection,  and  maintenance  actions. 

Administrative  and  maintenance  facilities, 
including  museum  collection  storage  and  work- 
space, would  remain  in  Brownsville  in  leased 
space.  There  would  be  no  visitor  contact 
stations  developed  by  the  park  at  Resaca  de  la 
Palma  and  Fort  Brown.  However,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  other  entities  would  be  interested  in 
building  contact  stations  (and  perhaps  providing 
staff)  at  Fort  Brown  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  At 
Palo  Alto,  there  would  be  a  small  ranger  station 
(approximately  200  square  feet)  with  a  few 
exhibits  at  the  battlefield.  Access  to  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  site  would  be  minimal  because 
of  the  low  level  of  onsite  facility  development 
and  staffing  constraints. 


and  trail  booklets  would  direct  and  inform 
visitors  along  these  routes.  There  would  be  no 
permanent  wayside  visual  aids  to  enhance  the 
experience.  Access  to  the  battlefield  itself 
would  only  be  available  through  scheduled 
guided  tours  offered  by  the  park.  The  park's 
trails  along  ranch  roads  would  be  subject  to 
closure  due  to  periods  of  inadequate  drainage 
and  surface  deterioration.  Visitor  access  to  the 
site  itself  would  be  restricted  at  times  because  of 
staffing  availability  or  deteriorated  road  and 
trail  conditions.  The  small  parking  lot  would 
have  to  be  closed  when  it  was  full.  This  could 
be  a  serious  inconvenience  to  potential  visitors. 
Thus,  the  quality  of  the  experience  and  the 
sense  of  self-discovery  would  be  low  due  to  the 
lack  of  permanent  museum  exhibits,  developed 
wayside  visual  aids,  and  well-developed 
facilities  designed  to  enhance  the  visitor 
experience. 

The  location  of  the  visitor  contact  facility  at  the 
leased  headquarters  would  be  distant  from  the 
battle  site. 

Interpretive  services  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma  and 
Fort  Brown  would  be  limited  to  scheduled  tours 
and  tours  arranged  by  appointment.  Scheduled 
tours  would  be  infrequent  because  of  staffing 
constraints.  Visitors  who  could  find  these  sites 
on  their  own  would  have  little  or  no  information 
available  to  enhance  their  experience. 


Access 


Visitor  Experience 

Under  alternative  I  the  visitor  experience  would 
be  limited  because  of  minimal  facility  develop- 
ment. There  would  be  a  small  ranger  station 
with  space  for  a  few  small  displays.  Self- 
guiding  routes  would  be  provided  to  an 
overlook  of  the  battlefield.  Numbered  markers 


A  15-20-car  parking  lot  would  be  built  for 
visitor  use.  Visitor  access  to  the  battlefield 
would  continue  to  be  limited  to  scheduled 
guided  tours.  Once  the  necessary  tracts  are 
acquired,  existing  ranch  roads  would  be  used 
for  circulation  in  the  park.  Additional  short 
trails  would  be  constructed  to  provide  access  to 
the  interior  of  the  park. 
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ALTERNATIVES,  INCLUDING  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


The  trails  would  provide  access  from  the 
parking  lot  to  a  point  on  the  historic  Port  Isabel 
Road  and  the  battle  lines  of  both  armies.  From 
this  point  there  would  be  a  loop  trail  to  the  north 
that  would  follow  the  Port  Isabel  Road  to  the 
first  American  battle  line,  cross  the  Palo  Alto 
resaca,  and  return  along  the  route  followed  on 
Torrejon's  flanking  movement  along  the 
western  side  of  the  battlefield.  Another  trail 
would  extend  to  the  east-southeast  battle  lines 
of  the  Mexican  army.  These  trails  would  follow 
existing  ranch  roads.  Van  tours  and  access  for 
visitors  with  disabilities  would  also  be  provided. 


The  park  staff  would  continue  to  participate  in 
conferences  related  to  the  War  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  at  facilities  owned  by 
other  entities. 


Administration  and  Headquarters 

Park  headquarters  would  continue  to  be  in  a 
leased  building  in  Brownsville. 


Maintenance 


GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Visitor  Center 

There  would  be  no  visitor  center.  Visitor 
contact  would  continue  at  the  administrative 
offices  in  Brownsville.  A  small  ranger  station 
with  limited  exhibits  and  restrooms  would  be 
built  at  the  site. 


Commemorative  Space 

The  historical  monuments  at  the  intersection  of 
FM  5 1 1  and  FM  1 847  would  be  relocated  to  a 
designated  commemorative  area  near  the  visitor 
parking  area. 


Research  Center 

There  would  be  no  research  center  under  alter- 
native 1 .  Research  would  continue  according  to 
the  park's  research  plan,  which  is  being  pre- 
pared as  a  companion  document  to  the  general 
management  plan. 


The  park  maintenance  facility  would  continue 
to  be  in  a  leased  building  in  Brownsville. 
Routine  maintenance  at  the  site  would  be 
carried  out  by  the  park  staff.  Larger  and/or 
specialized  maintenance  projects  would  be 
contracted  out. 


Resaca  de  la  Palma 

Infrequent  guided  tours  to  Resaca  de  la  Palma 
would  continue  based  on  the  availability  of 
personnel.  Tours  consist  of  short  stops  to  view 
the  battlefield  from  the  highway.  There  would 
be  no  contact  station.  Leaflet  guides  to  the  site 
would  continue  to  be  available  to  visitors. 


Fort  Brown 

Infrequent  guided  tours  to  Fort  Brown  would 
continue  based  on  the  availability  of  personnel. 
Tours  usually  consist  of  short  walks  at  the  site. 
There  would  be  no  contact  station.  Leaflet 
guides  to  the  site  would  continue  to  be  available 
to  visitors. 


Educational  Programs  and  Conferences 

Educational  programs  and  projects  would 
continue  to  be  incorporated  within  the  park's 
limited  interpretive  and  educational  functions. 
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ALTERNATIVE  2  (PROPOSED  ACTION) 


GENERAL  CONCEPT 

Alternative  2  focuses  on  achieving  a  balance 
between  resource  protection  and  facility 
development  at  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
and  Fort  Brown  through  cooperative  agree- 
ments. This  would  help  ensure  the  preservation 
and  interpretation  of  these  three  closely  related 
sites  (see  Alternative  2,  Proposed  Action  maps). 

The  development  of  ties  between  Palo  Alto, 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Fort  Brown,  and  other 
significant  war-related  properties  would 
facilitate  war  research,  site  preservation,  and 
interpretive/educational  programs.  Accordingly, 
through  cooperative  agreements  and  bilateral 
professional  contacts,  the  comprehensive  story 
of  the  War  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  would  be  researched  and  interpreted 
using  the  historical  data  and  the  perspectives  of 
both  countries. 


Visitor  Experience 

A  contemplative  atmosphere  at  Palo  Alto  would 
encourage  visitors  to  reflect  on  the  war.  Only 
the  essential  visitor  services  needed  to  fully 
appreciate  the  site,  the  battle,  and  the  war  would 
be  developed  onsite;  all  other  functions  would 
be  offsite. 

The  resources  at  the  site  and  their  interpretation 
would  provide  the  primary  visitor  experience. 
The  visitor  center  would  provide  thought- 
provoking  exhibits  and  information  to  encour- 
age visitors  to  reflect  on  this  period  in  history 
and  to  experience  the  battlefield.  Visitors  would 
also  have  opportunities  for  reflection  and 
solitude  on  the  interpretive  trails  and  overlooks 
throughout  the  park.  Intercultural  and  inter- 
national exchanges  would  also  be  encouraged 
through  binational  events  and  programs  and 
outreach  activities. 


Visitors  to  the  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  would  be 
encouraged  to  visit  other  related  war  sites  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  By 
providing  a  variety  of  information  and 
educational  materials  at  the  visitor  center,  the 
visitor  could  easily  learn  about  all  significant 
related  sites. 


Access 

To  complement  the  atmosphere  being  created, 
access  would  be  as  unobtrusive  as  possible. 
However,  facilities  would  be  provided  to  facil- 
itate access  for  visitors  of  all  ages  and  abilities. 

Visitors  would  enter  the  park  from  FM  1 847 
and  continue  on  the  main  entrance  road  to  an 
80-  to  100-vehicle  parking  area  at  the  visitor 
center.  A  secondary  road  would  be  developed 
off  the  main  entrance  road  and  would  lead  to  the 
west  edge  of  the  battlefield.  This  road  would 
provide  easy  access,  particularly  for  visitors 
with  disabilities,  to  a  prime  viewpoint  of  the 
battlefield  with  a  trailhead  and  parking  area. 
There  would  also  be  a  trailhead  at  the  visitor 
center. 

A  pedestrian  trail  system  would  provide  access 
to  the  interior  of  the  park.  The  system  would 
consist  of  two  loop  trials  that  would  lead  to  key 
viewpoints  of  all  U.S.  and  Mexican  battle  lines, 
flanking  movements,  and  camping  areas.  The 
trails  would  skirt  the  periphery  of  the  battlefield 
and  not  traverse  it. 

Although  the  system  would  focus  on  the 
cultural  aspects  of  the  park,  the  trails  would 
traverse  the  abundant  natural  resources  of  the 
site.  Interpretive  exhibits  and  overviews  for 
cultural  and  natural  resources  would  be 
strategically  located  along  the  trails. 
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ALTERNATIVES,  INCLUDING  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


The  Park  Service  would  work  with  the  city  of 
Brownsville  to  provide  public  transportation  to 
Palo  Alto,  as  well  as  Resaca  de  la  Palma  and 
Fort  Brown. 


GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Visitor  Center 

Under  alternative  2  a  visitor  center  would  be 
constructed  at  the  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  near  the 
intersection  of  FM  51 1  and  FM  1847.  This  site 
is  near  the  historic  "dry  weather"  road  used  by 
both  armies  before,  during,  and  after  the  battle; 
the  west  end  of  the  first  Mexican  battle  line;  and 
the  south  end  of  the  second  U.S.  battle  line. 


Commemorative  Space 

An  outdoor  commemorative  space  honoring 
soldiers  of  both  armies  would  be  built  as  part  of 
the  visitor  center.  An  international  competition 
would  be  held  to  design  the  space,  and  each 
entry  would  be  required  to  involve  designers 
from  both  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  its  primary  role  as  an  area  for 
reflection,  this  commemorative  space  would 
also  provide  an  area  for  cultural  events  such  as 
commemorating  dates  in  history  related  to  the 
war,  flag  ceremonies,  and  mission-related 
artistic  and  cultural  performances  or  programs. 


Research  Center 


The  visitor  center  would  include  a  lobby  to 
accommodate  organized  groups,  a  staffed 
information/orientation  desk,  extensive  inter- 
pretive display  space,  an  audiovisual  room, 
meeting  rooms,  a  sales  area,  restrooms,  office 
space  for  interpretive  staff,  a  work  area,  storage 
space,  and  building  mechanical  support  space. 

The  interpretive  display  space  would  be  des- 
igned to  change  over  time  to  accommodate 
differing  perspectives  and  would  be  the  core  of 
the  interpretive  display.  In  addition,  a  small  area 
would  be  reserved  for  traveling  exhibits  or 
short-term  displays. 

Outside  the  visitor  center  would  be  a  large  land- 
scaped area  with  shaded  seating.  Unobtrusive 
elevated  platforms  or  earth  berms  would 
provide  visitors  with  views  of  the  battlefield. 
The  viewing  platforms  would  be  integrated  into 
the  building  architecture  or  surrounding  earth 
forms.  A  nearby  trailhead  would  allow  visitors 
to  easily  access  the  park's  trail  system.  A  picnic 
area  would  be  developed  near  the  visitor  center 
and  parking  area. 


The  Park  Service  would  enter  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  Texas  Southmost  College  to  use 
a  structure  on  campus  for  a  research  center.  The 
Park  Service  would  also  enter  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Brownsville  to  operate  the  center  jointly. 

The  research  center  would  gather  and  organize 
information  pertinent  to  the  war  and  the  region 
during  the  war.  It  would  contain  computers  with 
archival  information  and  Internet  links  to  other 
institutions  with  materials  related  to  the  war. 
The  center  would  include  an  extensive  library  of 
published  materials  about  the  war  and  its  related 
themes  and  a  documentary  collection,  primarily 
in  microfilm  form. 

The  research  center  would  serve  as  the  primary 
facility  for  the  in-depth  study  of  the  War 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  and  as  a 
binational  technical  resource  center  for  assisting 
in  research,  resource  management,  and 
interpretive  planning  efforts  at  war-related 
properties.  In  addition  to  office  space  for  the 
research  staff  it  would  have  areas  available,  on 
a  scheduled  basis,  for  historians,  archeologists, 
resource  management  specialists,  researchers, 
interpretive  specialists  and  planners,  educators, 
and  the  general  public.  Storage  space  would  be 
part  of  the  research  center  and  would  house  the 
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park's  artifact  and  museum  collections.  The 
storage  area  would  meet  NPS  standards  for 
museums. 


maintenance,  and  more  specialized  maintenance 
activities  would  be  contracted  out. 


Educational  Programs  and  Conferences 

Many  types  of  educational  programs  would  be 
available  for  school  groups,  community  groups, 
senior  citizens,  and  the  general  public.  Several 
classrooms  at  Texas  Southmost  College  would 
be  used  for  the  park's  education  program.  The 
Park  Service  would  enter  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  Texas  Southmost  College  for 
the  use  of  these  classrooms.  These  facilities 
would  be  near  the  International  Bridge,  which 
would  allow  school  groups  and  visitors  from 
both  sides  of  the  border  relatively  easy  access. 

The  Park  Service  would  sponsor  at  least  one 
major  conference  annually,  as  well  as  a  series  of 
smaller  seminars,  symposiums,  workshops,  and 
similar  gatherings.  Smaller  gatherings  would 
take  place  in  park  facilities.  Large  conferences 
would  use  other  facilities  such  as  the  Jacob 
Brown  Center  and  Texas  Southmost  College  by 
cooperative  agreement. 


Resaca  de  la  Palma 

The  resources  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma  would  be 
protected  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
local  agencies  and  the  National  Park  Service. 
The  city  of  Brownsville  would  purchase  the 
property  from  the  private  landowner  and 
develop  a  facility  using  revenue-  producing 
bonds.  The  Park  Service  would  lease  the  facility 
for  a  headquarters  and  visitor  contact  station, 
which  would  eventually  pay  back  the  bonds. 
City  of  Brownsville  employees  would  conduct 
interpretive  tours  of  the  site.  Maintenance 
would  be  contracted  out. 


Fort  Brown 

A  visitor  contact  facility  would  be  provided 
through  a  cooperative  agreement  between  the 
National  Park  Service  and  Texas  Southmost 
College.  It  would  be  preferable  to  locate  the 
facility  in  an  existing  historic  structure  near  the 
fort. 


Administration  and  Headquarters 

Administrative  functions  would  take  place  at  an 
administrative  building  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma 
that  would  be  built  by  the  city. 


Maintenance 

A  maintenance  building  would  be  constructed 
inside  park  boundaries.  This  facility  would  be 
screened  from  the  battlefield  by  vegetation.  It 
would  contain  limited  office  space,  a  locker 
room,  shops,  a  vehicle  storage  area,  a  ware- 
house, an  outdoor  covered  storage  area,  and  an 
area  for  resource  management  activities.  The 
park  would  maintain  buildings  and  parking 
areas.  The  park  staff  would  perform  routine 


The  visitor  contact  facility  would  interpret  the 
historic  role  of  Fort  Brown  and  the  military 
efforts  to  relieve  the  besieged  fort.  It  would 
allow  visitors  to  see  the  physical  remains  of  the 
earthen  fort. 

The  National  Park  Service  would  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission  to  stabilize 
and  preserve  the  remaining  ruins  of  Fort  Brown 
under  a  cooperative  agreement.  The  National 
Park  Service  would  also  provide  technical 
assistance  to  Texas  Southmost  College  should 
they  decide  to  recreate  the  destroyed  portion  of 
the  fort  on  the  north  side  of  the  levee. 
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GENERAL  CONCEPT 

Under  alterative  3  the  National  Park  Service 
would  own  and/or  manage  Palo  Alto  Battlefield, 
Fort  Brown,  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  to  afford 
maximum  resource  protection  at  these  sites. 
Legislative  action  would  be  required  to  incor- 
porate Resaca  de  la  Palma  and  Fort  Brown  into 
the  park.  All  the  facilities  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
purpose  of  the  park  would  be  constructed  in  a 
campus  arrangement  at  Palo  Alto  near  the 
battlefield  (see  Alternative  3  maps).  A  visitor 
center  would  be  the  primary  building  in  the 
campus  arrangement  to  best  serve  visitors.  The 
campus  environment  would  encourage 
binational  understanding  and  research  and 
provide  educational  opportunities  that  would 
focus  on  the  War  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  Another  emphasis  of  this 
alternative  would  be  to  provide  easy  vehicle 
access  to  the  park's  main  resources.  This  would 
be  accomplished  through  multiple  access  routes 
to  viewpoints  of  the  battlefield. 


Visitor  Experience 

Visitors  would  be  provided  with  multiple 
opportunities  to  learn  about  and  appreciate  the 
park's  resources.  They  would  be  able  to  easily 
obtain  information  at  a  variety  of  facilities  such 
as  a  visitor  center  and  research  center  and 
through  educational  programs  and  conferences. 
The  campus  arrangement  of  facilities  could 
induce  a  broader  experience  for  the  otherwise 
casual  visitor.  The  primary  experience  would  be 
the  built  environment  and  the  opportunities 
provided.  The  experience  in  the  interior  of  the 
park  would  depend  on  the  park's  resources  and 
would  be  contemplative  similar  to  that 
described  in  alternative  2.  Interpretive  wayside 
materials  along  trails  would  encourage  reflec- 
tion on  the  site  and  the  events  that  occurred 
there.  A  picnic  area  would  be  developed  near 
the  complex. 


Visitor  contact  stations  would  be  constructed  at 
Resaca  de  la  Palma  and  Fort  Brown  to  provide 
basic  visitor  services  and  to  enhance  the  inter- 
pretation of  those  two  sites.  Information  at  each 
site  would  encourage  visitors  to  visit  the  other 
sites. 

The  Park  Service  would  operate  a  shuttle 
between  the  three  sites  with  interpretive 
services,  which  would  enhance  the  experience 
for  visitors  who  have  the  time  and  interest  to 
understand  the  entire  story  of  the  War  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  south  Texas. 


Access 

This  alternative  would  provide  vehicle  access  to 
various  views  of  the  battlefield.  The  main 
entrance  road  would  be  from  FM  1847  to  the 
visitor  center  complex  parking  area.  A  trailhead 
would  lead  visitors  from  the  visitor  center  to 
views  of  the  battlefield  from  the  north.  A 
secondary  entrance  road  would  be  developed  in 
the  south  end  of  the  park  from  FM  511  for 
views  of  the  battlefield  from  the  Mexican  army 
perspective.  Another  secondary  entrance  road 
would  be  developed  from  FM  1847  along  a 
ranch  road  to  a  trailhead  midway  between  the 
two  initial  battle  lines  and  near  other  events  of 
the  battle. 

A  loop  trail  system  would  connect  the  three 
viewpoints  for  visitors  who  prefer  a  walking 
experience.  The  trail  would  lead  visitors 
completely  around  the  battlefield  with  inter- 
pretive exhibits  at  key  points  to  explain  the 
events  of  the  battle.  The  trails  would  also 
provide  access  to  wildlife  habitats  along  the 
northern  and  southern  resacas. 

The  shuttle  system  would  provide  transportation 
connecting  all  three  battlefield  sites  —  Palo 
Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  Fort  Brown  — 
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and  would  be  operated  for  the  National  Park 
Service  under  contract. 


GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Visitor  Center 

The  visitor  center  would  be  the  primary  visitor 
facility  among  the  campus-like  group  of  build- 
ings and  would  serve  as  the  point  of  orientation. 
The  primary  objective  of  the  visitor  center 
would  be  to  present  information  about  the  broad 
spectrum  of  the  War  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  and  its  related  sites. 

The  visitor  center  complex  would  include  a 
staffed  orientation/information  desk,  a  lobby,  an 
exhibit  area,  an  auditorium  for  audiovisual 
programs,  a  book  sales  area  in  cooperation  with 
the  Southwest  Parks  and  Monuments  Associa- 
tion, offices  and  a  work  area  for  interpretive 
staff,  storage  for  NPS  supplies  and  publications, 
storage  for  cooperating  association  sales  stock, 
and  mechanical  systems  support  space. 


Commemorative  Space 

The  campus  facilities  would  be  built  around  an 
outdoor  commemorative  space  honoring 
soldiers  of  both  armies.  As  in  alternative  2  an 
international  design  competition  would  be  held 
to  select  an  appropriate  design  for  the  space. 
This  outdoor  space  would  encourage  visitors  to 
contemplate  and  reflect  on  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  the  war. 


Research  Center 

A  research  center  would  be  built  in  the  park  as 
part  of  a  campus-like  complex  of  facilities  and 
would  include  office  space  for  the  park's 
research  staff.  The  research  center  would 
contain  original  and  copied  documents  pertinent 
to  the  war  and  the  region  during  the  era.  it 
would  also  include  computers  with  archival 


information  and  Internet  links  to  other 
institutions  with  materials  related  to  the  war. 
The  intent  is  not  to  acquire  a  complete  archival 
collection  but  to  provide  a  focal  point  facility 
with  broad  access  to  known  material  sources  for 
in-depth  study  of  the  war.  Access  to  this  facility 
and  its  resources  would  be  available,  on  a 
scheduled  basis,  for  historians,  researchers,  and 
the  general  public.  The  park's  artifact  and 
museum  collection  would  be  stored  in  this 
facility  in  a  space  designed  and  built  according 
to  NPS  standards  for  museum  storage. 


Educational  Programs  and  Conferences 

A  variety  of  educational  programs  would  be 
provided  and  conducted  at  the  park.  The  historic 
scene  of  the  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  would  set  the 
stage  for  educational  activities.  Office  space  for 
program  staff  would  be  provided  as  part  of  the 
administrative  facility.  Classrooms  to  accom- 
modate different  sized  groups  would  be  either  in 
the  research  center  or  the  visitor  center.  School 
groups  from  both  sides  of  the  border  could 
participate  in  these  programs. 

The  Park  Service  would  sponsor  annual  con- 
ferences, seminars,  symposiums,  workshops, 
and  other  gatherings  as  described  in  alternative 
1 .  These  would  be  either  accommodated  in  the 
park  or  would  take  place  at  other  local  facilities 
such  as  the  Jacob  Brown  Center  by  cooperative 
agreement. 


Administration  and  Headquarters 

Park  headquarters  would  be  built  in  the  park 
near  the  campus  complex.  This  facility  would 
include  office  space  for  the  superintendent, 
division  chiefs,  and  administrative  and  clerical 
support.  There  would  also  be  space  for  storage 
and  building  mechanical  support  systems. 
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ALTERNATIVES,  INCLUDING  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 

Maintenance 

The  maintenance  facility  would  be  built  in  the 
park  but  would  be  screened  from  the  rest  of  the 
campus  area.  It  would  contain  limited  office 
space,  a  locker  room,  shops,  a  vehicle  storage 
area,  a  warehouse,  and  an  outdoor  covered 
storage  area. 

Resaca  de  la  Palma 

To  maximize  the  visitor  experience  and 
resource  protection,  Resaca  de  la  Palma  would 
be  purchased  and  managed  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  Visitor  facilities  would  be  developed, 
including  a  visitor  contact  station,  trails, 
parking,  and  shuttle  staging  area.  The  contact 
station  would  include  a  staffed  orientation  / 
information  desk,  limited  office  space,  and 
restrooms.  This  facility  would  also  provide 
exhibits,  audiovisual  programs,  and  publica- 
tions; however,  these  media  would  be  of  a 
smaller  scale  than  those  provided  at  the  visitor 
center  in  the  park. 

The  primary  destination  for  a  trail  would  be  the 
edge  of  the  resaca.  There  visitors  would  have 
opportunity  to  experience  and  understand  the 
terrain  and  vegetation  of  the  historic  battlefield 
and  learn  how  the  natural  scene  influenced  the 
events  of  the  battle. 


Fort  Brown 

Under  alternative  3  jurisdiction  and  manage- 
ment responsibilities  for  Fort  Brown  would  be 
transferred  to  the  National  Park  Service  to 
maximize  resource  protection  and  provide 
visitor  access  and  interpretation.  A  visitor 
contact  facility  (similar  in  function  to  the 
Resaca 


de  la  Palma  development)  would  be  constructed 
or  located  in  a  historic  structure  near  the  earthen 
remains  of  the  fort.  The  role  of  Fort  Brown  in 
the  war,  the  military  efforts  to  relieve  the 
besieged  fort,  and  the  surviving  physical 
remains  of  the  fort  would  be  interpreted. 

The  Park  Service  would  take  actions  to  stabilize 
and  preserve  the  remains  of  the  fort,  conduct 
archeological  investigations,  and  prepare  a 
cultural  landscape  report  and  historic  structures 
reports  as  needed  to  aid  in  decision  making  for 
treating  the  area  and  developing  interpretive 
programs,  trails,  and  facilities. 


LEGISLATIVE  ACTIONS  REQUIRED 

When  the  park  was  established  in  1978,  Resaca 
de  la  Palma  and  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  were  both 
studied  as  potential  sites  for  the  park.  Both  sites 
are  national  historic  landmarks  and  both  satisfy 
NPS  boundary  criteria.  The  Palo  Alto  site  was 
selected  because  it  had  better  integrity 
compared  to  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  Fort  Brown  is 
also  a  national  historic  landmark,  and  study 
through  the  American  Battlefield  Protection 
Program  concludes  it  also  satisfies  NPS 
boundary  criteria. 

This  alternative  proposes  that  the  significance 
of  these  sites  warrants  a  boundary  adjustment 
and  their  inclusion  in  the  park  as  detached  units. 
Congressional  action  would  be  required  to  add 
Resaca  de  la  Palma  and  Fort  Brown  to  the  park. 
The  acreage  limitation  of  approximately  3,400 
acres  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  most  or  all  of 
the  lands;  however,  authorization  would  still 
need  to  be  sought  for  the  boundary  adjustment. 
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Comparison  of  Alternatives 


Table  2:  Comparison  of  Alternatives 


1 

Alternative  1  (No 
Action) 

Alternative  2 
(Proposed  Action) 

Alternatives 

General  Concept 

Continue  existing  man- 
agement based  on  Interim 
Operations  Plan:  limited 
visitor  facilities  would  be 
developed  as  land  was 
acquired 

Protect  resources  at  related 
sites  through  cooperative 
agreements;  provide 
facilities  at  all  three  sites 

Protect  resources  at  related 
sites  through  purchase  or 
direct  management;  provide 
a  campus-like  setting  and  a 
comprehensive  range  of 
onsite  opportunities  for 
visitors  at  Palo  Alto 

Visitor  Experience 

Develop  limited  visitor 
facilities  and  interpretive 
programs 

Create  a  contemplative 
atmosphere,  including 
interpretive  materials  along 
trails  and  at  overlooks,  to 
encourage  visitors  to  reflect 
on  the  war;  minimize  onsite 
development;  provide  a  full 
range  of  interpretive 
opportunities;  provide 
visitor  services  at  related 
sites 

Build  a  variety  of  facilities 
at  Palo  Alto  that  provide 
multiple  opportunities  for 
visitors  to  learn  about  the 
park  and  its  resources; 
provide  a  system  of  way- 
side exhibits  along  trails 
and  at  overlooks;  provide 
visitor  services  at  related 
sites 

Access 

Provide  main  entrance  off 
FM  1847  to  small  15- to 
20-car  paiking  area  and  a 
short  interpretive  trail  to  a 
viewpoint 

Provide  main  entrance  road 
offFM  1847  to  access 
visitor  center  and  80-  to 
100-car  parking  area; 
develop  secondary  road  to 
access  a  central  viewpoint, 
a  trailhead,  and  a  parking 
area  near  the  west  edge  of 
the  center  of  the  battlefield; 
develop  two  loop  trails  in 
the  park  to  provide  access 
to  historic  viewpoints  and 
natural  resources 

Provide  main  entrance  road 
offFM  1847  to  100- to 
1 50-car  parking  lot  near  the 
campus  complex;  develop 
access  to  and  a  parking  area 
at  a  trailhead  that  serves  the 
central  section  of  the  park; 
develop  access  to  and 
parking  at  a  trailhead  that 
serves  the  southern  edge  of 
the  battlefield;  develop 
parking  areas  at  Resaca  de 
la  Palma  and  Fort  Brown 

Public  Transportation 

None 

Work  with  the  city  of 
Brownsville  to  provide 
public  transportation  to 
Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  and  Fort  Brown 

Provide  shuttle  service 
between  Palo  Alto,  Resaca 
de  la  Palma,  and  Fort 
Brown 

Land  Ownership/ 

Cooperative 

Agreements 

Continue  implementing  the 
Land  Protection  Plan; 
continue  leasing  office 
space  in  Brownsville  for 
park  headquarters  and 
visitor  contact  facility 

Continue  implementing  the 
Land  Protection  Plan; 
enter  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  and  lease  with 
the  city  of  Brownsville  at 
Resaca  de  la  Palma;  enter 
into  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission and  Texas  South- 
most  College/University  of 
Texas  at  Brownsville  at 
Fort  Brown 

Continue  implementing  the 
Land  Protection  Plan;  seek 
legislation  to  purchase 
Resaca  de  la  Palma  from  a 
private  landowner;  enter 
into  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission and  Texas  South- 
most  College/University  of 
Texas  at  Brownsville  at 
Fort  Brown 
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ALTERNATIVES,  INCLUDrNG  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


Alternative  1  (No 

ACTION) 

Alternative  2 
(Proposed  Action) 

Alternative  3 

General  Development 

Visitor  Center 

Use  leased  office  space  in 
Brownsville  for  visitor 
contact  facility;  construct 
temporary  visitor  contact 
facility  at  Palo  Alto 

Build  visitor  center  at  Palo 
Alto  near  the  intersection  of 
FM511  andFM  1847; 
incorporate  a  picnic  area 
near  the  site 

Build  visitor  center  at  Palo 
Alto  to  serve  as  the  primar\ 
campus  facility ;  provide  a 
picnic  area  nearby 

Research  Center 

Continue  research 
according  to  the  park's 
research  plan,  which  is 
being  prepared  as  a 
companion  document  to  the 
general  management  plan 

Use  facility  at  Texas 
Southmost  College  as 
research  center;  emphasize 
the  center  as  the  primary 
facility  for  in-depth  and  co- 
operative study  of  the  War 
between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States 

Build  new  facility  at  Palo 
Alto  as  part  of  the  campus 
complex 

Educational  and 
Conference  Programs 

Continue  to  expand 
outreach  and  educational 
programs  as  much  as 
possible;  continue  to 
provide  offsite  educational 
activities;  continue  to  use 
offsite  facilities  for 
conferences 

Develop  a  wide  range  of 
programs  for  different 
groups,  including  school 
children;  use  classrooms 
near  the  International 
Bridge  at  Texas  Southmost 
College  for  educational 
purposes;  use  the  Jacob 
Brown  Center  and  Texas 
Southmost  College  for 
large  conferences 

Incorporate  into  facilities  at 
Palo  Alto  as  part  of  the 
campus  complex;  use  the 
Jacob  Brown  Center  and 
Texas  Southmost  College 
for  large  conferences 

Commemorative  Space 

Relocate  monuments  to  a 
central  location  near  the 
parking  area 

Develop  commemorative 
space  at  the  visitor  center 
as  a  focal  point  for  that 
facility;  conduct  an 
international  competition  to 
determine  the  design 

Develop  commemorative 
space  as  the  central  focal 
point  for  the  campus 
complex;  conduct  an  inter- 
national competition  to 
determine  the  design 

Administration  and 
Headquarters 

Continue  to  use  leased 
space  in  Brownsville 

Lease  an  administrative 
facility  at  Resaca  de  la 
Palma 

Develop  an  administrative 
facility  near  the  campus 
complex 

Maintenance 

Continue  to  use  leased 
space  in  Brownsville;  park 
staff  would  perform  most 
routine  maintenance;  use 
contractor  for  special 
maintenance  projects 

Develop  a  maintenance 
facility  at  Palo  Alto:  screen 
facility  from  the  battlefield 
using  native  vegetation;  use 
contractor  for  special 
maintenance  projects 

Develop  a  maintenance 
facility  at  Palo  Alto;  screen 
facility  from  the  campus 
complex  using  native  vege- 
tation: use  contractor  for 
special  maintenance 
projects 

Resaca  de  la  Palma 

No  development 

City  of  Brownsville  and 
NPS  cooperative  agree- 
ment; lease  an  admin- 
istrative building  with  a 
small  visitor  contact 
station;  screen  facility  from 
battlefield  using  native 
vegetation 

NPS  ownership;  develop  a 
visitor  contact  station, 
trails,  parking,  and  a  shuttle 
staging  area 
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Comparison  of  Alternatives 


Alternative  1  (No 
Action) 

Alternative  2 
(Proposed  Action) 

Alternative  3 

Fort  Brown 

No  development 

Texas  Southmost  College 
and  NPS  cooperative  agree- 
ments; develop  a  visitor 
contact  facility,  parking, 
and  if  possible  an  inter- 
pretive trail  to  the  surviving 
portions  of  Fort  Brown 

NPS  ownership;  develop  a 
visitor  contact  station, 
trails,  parking,  and  a  shuttle 
staging  area 

Total  Costs 

$88,000 

$8,051,000 

$13,547,000 
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CULTURAL  ENVIRONMENT 


PREHISTORY  OVERVIEW 

As  far  back  as  1 1 ,200  years  ago  peoples 
known  as  Paleo-Indians  first  occupied  what  is 
now  south  Texas  and  northeastern  Mexico. 
Despite  the  meager  archeological  data  for 
reconstructing  the  Paleo-Indian  iifeways  in 
this  area,  it  is  probable  that  their  occupation 
was  characterized  by  a  very  low  population 
density  with  small  roaming  groups  of 
nonspecialized  hunters  and  gatherers,  who 
covered  extremely  large  territorial  ranges. 

The  Early  Archaic  period  began  about  8,000 
years  ago.  As  with  the  Paleo-lndian  period, 
the  Early  Archaic  Iifeways  and  settlement 
patterns  are  virtually  unknown.  It  is  speculated 
that  these  peoples  operated  much  as  the  Paleo- 
Indians  did. 

Around  4,500  years  ago  the  Middle  Archaic 
period  of  south  Texas  began.  Ground  stone 
artifacts  such  as  tubular  stone  pipes,  grinding 
slabs,  and  manos  were  common  during  this 
period.  An  increase  in  formal  hearths,  earth 
ovens,  and  burned  rock  accumulations 
indicates  that  people  relied  more  heavily  on 
plant  resources  such  as  beans  and  nuts  of 
mesquite,  acacia,  oak,  and  hackberry.  During 
this  period  the  modem  sea  level  was  esta- 
blished and  productive  estuary  bay  systems 
were  stabilized.  These  factors  appear  to  have 
led  to  the  development  of  littoral  adaptation 
strategies.  The  Middle  Archaic  period  in  south 
Texas  appears  to  have  marked  an  increase  in 
population  densities,  which  was  accompanied 
by  more  diverse  regional  and  local  adaptation 
strategies  and  smaller  territorial  ranges. 

About  2,400  years  ago  the  transition  into  the 
Late  Archaic  period  began.  This  period  can  be 
seen  as  an  amplification  of  the  trends  that 
began  during  the  Middle  Archaic  period. 
Populations  increased  greatly,  and  adaptation 
strategies  became  more  specialized  and 


localized.  The  Rio  Grande  delta  area  has  a  fair 
representation  of  Late  Archaic  sites;  however, 
these  sites  have  not  been  as  extensively  and 
scientifically  excavated  and  documented  as 
sites  in  other  areas  of  south  Texas. 

The  Late  Prehistoric  period  began  about 
800-1,200  years  ago.  This  period  is  identified 
mainly  by  the  introduction  of  the  bow  and 
arrow.  This  period  is  the  most  represented  and 
the  best  known  of  the  prehistoric  periods  in 
the  Rio  Grande  delta  area.  What  is  known  in 
archeological  literature  as  the  Brownsville 
Complex  is  recognized  after  1,100  A.D.  There 
are  three  major  traits  that  distinguish  the 
Brownsville  Complex  from  the  surrounding 
cultural  patterns.  First  and  foremost  was  a 
sophisticated  marine  shell-working  industry, 
which  produced  thousands  of  shell  ornaments 
and  shell  tools.  The  second  trait  was  the  trade 
connection  with  the  agriculturally  based 
peoples  of  the  Huasteca  area  of  coastal 
Veracruz.  The  third  identifying  trait  of  this 
complex  was  the  use  of  cemetery  sites.  In  his 
early  survey  work  of  Cameron  County,  E.  R. 
Prewitt  identified  (based  on  geographic 
location)  five  types  of  sites  —  clay  dune- 
laguna,  resaca-laguna,  clay  dune-lake,  resaca, 
and  barrier  island.  The  people  of  the 
Brownsville  Complex,  also  referred  to  as 
Coahuiltecans,  appeared  to  have  thrived  in  the 
Rio  Grande  delta  area  up  until  Spanish  contact 
and  colonization. 

During  the  Historic  period  Coahuilteco  is  the 
label  used  to  refer  to  a  language  attributed  to 
numerous  hunting  and  gathering  groups  in 
southern  Texas  and  northeastern  Mexico. 
There  were  perhaps  hundreds  of  these  small 
independent  groups  or  bands  of  Native 
Americans  who  shared  similar  Iifeways.  The 
Coahuiltecans  lived  in  small  groups 
(averaging  about  45  persons),  each  with  a 
distinctive  name  and  territorial  range  they 
used  for  hunting,  plant  food  gathering,  and 
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fishing.  Coahuiltecans  were  semi-nomadic, 
moving  across  the  landscape,  sometimes 
overlapping  into  territories  of  other  groups, 
and  camping  in  preferred  locales  for  a  few 
weeks  at  a  time.  Coahuiltecan  houses  were 
round,  brush-and-hide  covered  huts.  At  certain 
times  of  the  year  many  groups  would 
congregate  to  harvest  an  abundance  of  plant 
resources  such  as  prickly  pear  fruits  and 
pecans.  Social  and  political  organization 
appears  to  have  been  minimal.  The  family  was 
the  basic  social  unit;  there  were  no  tribes  or 
chiefs  except  for  those  leaders  chosen  for 
certain  activities.  Marriage  practices  included 
both  polygamy  and  monogamy,  and  special 
rituals  marked  such  occasions  as  marriage, 
birth,  puberty,  and  death.  However,  during  the 
18th  century  Coahuiltecan  lifeways  became 
highly  disrupted.  Spanish  colonization  had 
displaced  other  aboriginal  groups  into  this  area 
from  the  south,  west,  and  north.  Most  notable 
were  the  Lipan  Apache  and  the  Comanche, 
who  subsisted  by  raiding.  Along  with  the 
Spanish  also  came  European  diseases,  which 
had  a  devastating  effect  on  the  aboriginal 
populations.  By  the  early  19th  century  the 
native  peoples  of  this  area  were  either 
culturally  or  biologically  extinct. 

There  is  a  potential  for  prehistoric  sites  within 
the  park  boundary,  mainly  along  the  resacas  or 
old  river  channels.  Archeological  investiga- 
tions have  recovered  a  few  arrow-size  pro- 
jectile points;  however,  no  prehistoric  sites 
have  been  found. 


HISTORY  OVERVIEW 

The  region's  isolation,  the  absence  of 
sedentary  Indian  populations,  and  the  apparent 
lack  of  exploitable  resources  such  as  precious 
metals  inhibited  the  spread  of  colonial 
populations  into  far  southern  Texas  and 
northern  Tamaulipas.  The  presence  of 
marauding  aboriginal  groups  that  roamed  as 
far  east  as  the  gulf  coast  added  to  the 
forbidding  nature  of  the  desert,  brush,  and 


prairie  lands.  Consequently,  Spanish 
intrusions  into  the  area  did  not  occur  until 
relatively  late  in  the  colonial  era.  In  the  1690s, 
the  Spaniards  attempted  to  establish  cattle 
herds  north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but  it  wasn't 
until  the  18th  century,  when  Jose  de  Escandon 
led  a  military  colonizing  expedition  into 
present-day  Tamaulipas,  that  a  noteworthy 
Spanish  presence  was  established.  Escandon's 
campaign  led  to  the  creation  of  several  towns 
in  what  became  known  as  the  province  of 
Nuevo  Santander,  which  was  marked  to  the 
north  by  the  towns  of  Laredo,  Guerrero,  Mier, 
Camargo,  and  Reynosa  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

To  encourage  the  further  expansion  and 
development  of  Hispanic  cultural  patterns  in 
the  area,  the  crown  granted  large  stretches  of 
land  to  the  north  of  the  river  towns'  jurisdic- 
tions to  local  notables  who  agreed  to  establish 
towns  and  cattle  and  sheep  ranches  within 
their  grant.  By  this  practice,  nearly  all  the  land 
between  the  Nueces  River  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  what  later  became  southern  Texas,  was 
divided  among  scores  of  grantees.  Few  if  any 
were  able  to  meet  the  terms  of  their  grant,  and 
no  towns  of  note  were  established  between  the 
two  rivers.  Nevertheless,  the  area  proved 
suitable  for  cattle  ranching.  Soon  large  herds, 
tended  haphazardly  by  itinerant  ranch  hands 
who  eked  out  a  living  in  the  isolated  ranchos 
north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  roamed  over  the 
coastal  prairie. 

The  Espiritu  Santo  Grant,  of  which  Palo  Alto 
forms  a  part,  was  one  such  grant.  Presented  in 
1781  to  Captain  Jose  Salvador  de  la  Garza  of 
Camargo,  the  Espiritu  Santo  covered 
approximately  59  square  leagues  (about  2.6 
million  acres  or  177  square  miles)  extending 
from  the  Rio  Grande  north  to  the  Arroyo 
Colorado  and  from  the  Laguna  Madre  on  the 
gulf  coast  to  roughly  30  miles  inland.  The 
grant  was  subsequently  divided  among 
numerous  heirs  and  claimants,  but  none  chose 
to  settle  on  the  land.  Instead,  several  small 
impoverished  ranchos  dotted  the  broad,  flat 
landscape. 
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Some  years  after  Garza  received  title  to  the 
Espiritu  Santo,  several  prominent  citizens 
fi-om  Reynosa  established  a  post  at  an  old 
rancho  called  Esteros  Hermosos  on  the  Rio 
Grande  near  the  gulf  coast  to  encourage 
settlement  in  the  area.  The  post,  which  they 
named  Refijgio,  prospered  and  grew  into  a 
town.  After  Mexican  independence  it  was 
renamed  Matamoros  to  honor  the  fallen 
Revolutionary  War  hero.  The  town's  location 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  was  critical 
to  its  growth  as  a  trade  outlet  for  northeastern 
Mexico.  The  federal  government  officially 
recognized  Matamoros  as  a  port  city  in  1825. 
By  1844  the  town  boasted  a  population  of 
more  than  10,000  people.  Sea  access  to 
Matamoros  was  limited.  The  town  was  only 
about  20  miles  from  the  gulf,  but  travelers 
who  were  able  to  cross  the  shallow  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  had  to  travel  more 
than  70  miles  up  the  treacherous,  winding 
river  to  reach  Matamoros.  Traders  preferred 
the  route  by  land  from  Matamoros  to  Fronton 
de  Santa  Isabel,  27  miles  away.  From  there, 
ships  could  sail  up  the  Texas  coast  to  New 
Orleans  and  beyond.  One  of  a  handful  of 
principal  roads  between  Matamoros  and  the 
Fronton  de  Santa  Isabel  ran  through  Palo  Alto, 
where  the  coastal  prairie  met  the  chaparral  line 
and  where  weary  travelers  refreshed 
themselves  at  one  of  several  water  ponds  that 
dotted  the  landscape  there.  As  Matamoros 
trade  expanded,  Palo  Alto  became  a  frequent 
resting  spot  for  wagon  caravans  traveling 
between  the  two  villages.  Therefore,  cattle 
ranching  and  transportation  became  the 
principal  activities  in  and  around  Palo  Alto  in 
the  decades  before  the  War  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States. 

Texas  independence  in  1836  had  little  impact 
on  the  region  immediately  north  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Although  it  was  claimed  by  the 
nascent  republic  of  Texas,  the  area  was  too  far 
south  of  any  Texan  settlements  to  feel  the  new 
nation's  impact.  The  few  citizens  living  north 
of  the  Rio  Grande  continued  to  live  by 
Mexican  rules  and  customs.  The  military 


garrison  in  Matamoros  kept  a  detail  at  Fronton 
de  Santa  Isabel,  and  the  customs  house  there 
operated  as  usual.  In  fact,  a  small  battle 
between  Mexican  federal  forces  and  rebellious 
Mexican  federalists  occurred  at  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  Palo  Alto  in  1 839,  further  tying  the 
area  to  Mexican  influence. 

Today,  with  the  exception  of  historic  road 
traces,  there  are  no  known  remains,  artifacts, 
or  remnants  at  Palo  Alto  to  attest  to  Spanish  or 
Mexican  activity  there  before  1846. 


THE  ROAD  TO  WAR 

In  hindsight,  the  1846-1848  War  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  might  appear  as 
if  it  were  inevitable.  On  the  one  hand  was  the 
United  States,  a  young,  dynamic,  and 
expanding  republic,  its  people  charged  with 
the  explosive  notion  of  having  a  manifest 
destiny  to  conquer  all  the  lands  between  two 
oceans.  On  the  other  hand  was  Mexico,  an 
even  younger,  but  weaker  republic,  deeply 
troubled  by  internal  political,  social,  and 
economic  divisions,  yet  resolved  to  maintain 
sovereignty  over  its  dominions. 


Ambitions  of  territorial  jurisdiction  over  the 
region  had  their  roots  in  the  earliest  days  of 
European  colonization  in  the  Americas.  Spain 
had  struggled  for  more  than  two  centuries 
against  European  encroachments  into  the 
northernmost  regions  of  colonial  Mexico.  In 
1821  Mexico  inherited  this  huge  expanse  that 
stretched  beyond  the  limits  of  its  northern 
states  into  mostly  uncharted  and  unoccupied 
territory.  With  the  exception  of  several  small, 
but  noteworthy,  isolated  civilian,  military,  or 
religious  settlements  and  enterprises,  the 
northern  territories  were  left  to  the  nomadic 
Indian  tribes  who  roamed  the  vast  deserts  and 
mountain  ranges. 

Even  before  Mexican  independence,  American 
traders  began  appearing  in  greater  numbers  in 
far  northern  Mexico.  More  Americans 
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followed,  interested  in  exploiting  the  area's 
other  potential  resources.  Aware  that  they 
lacked  the  military  might  to  prevent  these 
intrusions,  Mexican  leaders  sought  alternative 
measures  to  protect  their  northern  territories. 
The  most  imaginative  and  significant  involved 
the  Texas  colonization  program,  which 
granted  generous  land  allotments  to  settlers, 
mostly  from  the  United  States  itself,  in 
exchange  for  their  promise  to  accept  Mexican 
citizenship  with  all  its  obligations  and 
privileges.  Although  the  project  attracted  a 
sizeable  number  of  colonists,  the  two  cultures 
did  not  meld,  and  substantial  political  and 
other  differences  arose  between  the  Texans 
and  Mexico's  central  government.  Mexico's 
relations  with  its  wayward  province  deterior- 
ated rapidly.  In  1836  the  Texans  turned  to 
armed  rebellion  and  declared  their  indepen- 
dence from  Mexico. 

The  United  States  had  long  coveted  Mexico's 
northern  territories.  By  the  1 820s,  Texas,  with 
its  rich  prairies,  long  coastline,  and  increasing- 
ly sibling  population,  became  the  focus  of 
American  attentions.  The  degree  of  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Texas  rebellion  remains  a 
topic  of  heated  debate,  but  annexation  to  the 
United  States  after  the  territory's 
independence  was  neither  immediate  nor 
guaranteed.  Conditions  for  statehood  in  1836 
were  advantageous,  but  Mexican-U.S. 
relations,  European  intrigues,  the  ambiguous 
position  of  Texans  on  the  matter,  and  the 
emerging  sectional  debate  in  the  United  States 
all  inhibited  it.  Nonetheless,  throughout  the 
1830s  and  into  the  1840s,  political  rhetoric 
and  popular  sentiment  in  the  United  States 
took  an  increasingly  pro-annexationist  and 
anti-Mexican  tone.  They  reached  a  crescendo 
in  1 844  when  James  Polk  was  elected 
president  on  a  blatantly  pro-expansion 
platform  that  targeted  lands  held  by  Mexico  in 
the  Southwest  and  Britain  in  the  Northwest. 

Mexico,  accustomed  to  dealing  with  rebellious 
provinces  during  its  short  tumultuous  history, 
had  never  recognized  Texas  independence. 


Combining  inflammatory  rhetoric  with  an 
aggressive  policy  of  border  intrusions, 
Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  helped  keep  the 
issue  of  Texas  reconquest  at  the  top  of  the 
Mexican  political  agenda.  Santa  Anna  was 
ousted  from  the  presidency  in  1844  at  roughly 
the  same  time  Polk  was  elected  president  in 
the  United  States,  but  the  Texas  question 
continued  to  dominate  Mexican  politics 
through  1845.  Ultimately,  Mexico  agreed  to 
recognize  Texas  independence,  provided  that 
Texas  did  not  become  part  of  another  nation. 
Mexico  warned  that  Texas  annexation  to  the 
United  States  would  be  viewed  as  an  act  of 
war. 

In  the  United  States  Polk  eventually  achieved 
a  negotiated  settlement  with  Britain  over  the 
northwest  border  issue.  He  had  a  heavier  hand 
with  Mexico  and  pursued  a  policy  that  placed 
gradual  pressure  on  Mexico  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  eventually  accede  to  American  ter- 
ritorial requests.  Polk's  interests  went  beyond 
Texas  to  include  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and, 
in  particular,  California.  In  exchange  for  this 
huge  land  transfer,  the  United  States  was 
willing  to  pay  cash  increments  for  each 
concession  made.  But  if  Polk  hoped  to  avoid 
war,  then  he  severely  underestimated  the 
Mexican  political  landscape  and  Mexico's 
determination  to  resist  demands  to  relinquish 
its  territories. 

With  Texas  annexation  almost  certain  in  mid- 
1 845,  Polk  ordered  General  Zachary  Taylor  to 
gather  a  force  that  amounted  to  half  of  the 
entire  U.S.  Army  to  secure  American  claims  to 
Texas  and  to  provide  the  president  with 
greater  strength  in  negotiating  further  Mexican 
territorial  concessions.  Taylor's  army 
established  its  camp  at  Corpus  Christi  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nueces  River.  Since  before 
Mexican  independence,  Tamaulipas'  northern 
boundary  was  understood  to  extend  to  the 
Nueces  River.  However,  after  1 836  the 
republic  of  Texas  claimed  sovereignty  all  the 
way  to  the  Rio  Grande,  basing  their  claims  on 
the  treaty  signed  by  Santa  Anna  in  the  wake  of 
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his  defeat  at  San  Jacinto  and  his  army's 
subsequent  withdrawal  to  the  river's  right 
bank.  Mexico,  claiming  the  treaty  only 
promised  to  determine  a  boundary  and  that  it 
was  signed  by  one  person  under  duress,  had 
never  ratified  the  treaty  and  maintained 
Tamaulipas  stretched  to  the  Nueces  River. 
Taylor's  army,  camped  on  the  edge  of  this 
disputed  strip  of  land,  became  the  volatile 
focus  of  the  two  nations'  disagreements. 

As  international  attention  focused  on  southern 
Texas,  Polk  sent  envoy  John  Slidell  to 
Mexico,  armed  with  a  series  of  offers  to  pay 
for  land  acquisitions  and  for  the  resolution  of 
outstanding  claims  against  Mexico.  The  two 
nations  had  already  severed  diplomatic 
relations,  so  Mexican  President  Jose  Herrera 
was  compelled  to  refuse  Slidell's  status  as 
minister  plenipotentiary  and  balked  at  the 
envoy's  demands.  An  impatient  Slidell 
reported  to  Polk  that  war  was  not  only 
inevitable  but  necessary  to  achieve  American 
objectives.  In  response,  Polk  ordered  Taylor's 
army  to  the  Rio  Grande  to  assert  U.S.  claims 
to  the  river  as  the  international  boundary.  The 
stage  was  set  for  war. 


OVERVIEW  OF  THE 
RIO  GRANDE  BATTLES 

Ominously  named  the  Army  of  Occupation, 
Taylor's  force  of  more  than  3,000  regular 
soldiers  began  its  march  from  Corpus  Christi 
to  the  Rio  Grande  in  early  March  1 846.  By  the 
end  of  the  month,  the  army  was  encamped  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  the  town  of 
Matamoros,  and  had  begun  construction  of  a 
field  fortification.  Across  the  river,  Matamoros 
garrison  commander  General  Francisco  Mejia 
began  mobilizing  his  forces  and  fortifying  the 
river's  right  bank.  By  late  April,  the  force  in 
Matamoros  numbered  nearly  5,000  troops. 
Through  April,  tensions  mounted  as  both 
armies  stared  at  each  other  across  the  river.  At 
the  heart  of  the  Americans'  camp  was  a 
rapidly  constructed,  six-sided,  packed-earth 


fort,  with  an  800-yard  front  bastioned  at  each 
of  its  six  corners.  It  sat  on  a  sharp  bend  of  the 
river  overlooking  Matamoros.  Taylor  also 
established  a  supply  depot  at  Fronton  de  Santa 
Isabel,  27  miles  away  on  the  gulf  coast.  On  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  the  Mexican  engineers 
constructed  a  series  of  batteries  and  forts 
stretching  from  Fort  Paredes,  which  guarded 
the  pass  at  Anacuitas  about  a  mile  upriver 
from  the  American  camp,  to  Fort  Redondo 
directly  across  from  Taylor's  position. 

General  Mariano  Arista,  who  came  to  Mata- 
moros in  late  April  to  take  command  of  the 
Northern  Division,  planned  to  force  the 
Americans  to  withdraw  from  the  Rio  Grande 
by  cutting  Taylor's  tenuous  link  between  his 
fort  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  his  supply  depot  at 
Fronton  de  Santa  Isabel.  Arista's  strategy 
complemented  the  American  objectives.  To 
sell  a  war  with  Mexico  to  a  skeptical 
American  public.  President  Polk  needed 
Mexico  to  strike  the  first  blow  and  it  had  to  be 
on  the  disputed  soil  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

On  April  24  Arista  ordered  the  Northern 
Division's  cavalry  brigade,  under  General 
Anastasio  Torrejon,  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande 
and  cut  Taylor's  supply  line  to  the  coast. 
Taylor,  warned  of  a  possible  attempt  by  the 
Mexican  army  to  cross  the  river,  sent  a 
dragoon  reconnaissance  party  upriver  to  verify 
these  reports.  On  the  afternoon  of  April  25 
Captain  Seth  Thornton's  62  dragoons  were 
surprised  by  Torrejon's  brigade  at  a  farm  site 
called  Carricitos  about  24  miles  west  of  the 
American  fort  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Eleven 
dragoons  were  killed.  The  rest  were  captured 
and  taken  to  Matamoros. 

News  of  Thornton's  defeat  at  Carricitos 
reached  Taylor  at  the  field  fort  that  evening. 
He  hurriedly  notified  Washington  by  steamer 
that  hostilities  had  commenced.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  attack  against  U.S.  forces  on  the 
left,  or  north,  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Polk 
declared  that  "Mexico  .  .  .  passed  the 
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boundary  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  and  shed 
American  blood  upon  the  American  soil." 
With  that  justification,  Polk  passed  a  war 
resolution  through  Congress  on  May  13. 

The  pace  of  events  accelerated  rapidly  on  the 
Rio  Grande  after  the  skirmish  at  Carricitos. 
Work  details  labored  double-time  to  finish  the 
defensive  works  at  the  American  river  fort  and 
supply  depot  on  the  gulf  coast.  Torrejon 
moved  his  brigade  behind  the  Americans  to  a 
river  crossing  about  8  miles  downriver  from 
Matamoros  called  Longorefio  to  assist  Arista 
in  crossing  the  bulk  of  the  Northern  Division 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  For  his  part, 
Taylor,  on  May  1,  marched  most  of  his  army 
to  Fronton  de  Santa  Isabel  to  gather  supplies 
and  hasten  the  fortification  of  the  exposed 
depot.  To  hold  the  river  fort,  he  left  behind  the 
Seventh  Infantry  Regiment  under  Major  Jacob 
Brown  and  two  artillery  batteries.  The  gar- 
rison force  totaled  about  500  men.  Also  within 
the  fort  were  about  100  women,  children, 
camp  sutlers,  wounded,  and  Mexican 
prisoners. 

Arista  was  unable  to  move  his  army  quickly 
enough  to  block  Taylor's  withdraw  from  the 
river  fort.  Instead,  he  marched  his  division  to 
the  plains  of  Palo  Alto,  where  the  road  from 
Matamoros  emerged  from  the  chaparral  and 
entered  the  broad  salt-prairie  on  its  way  to 
Fronton  de  Santa  Isabel.  From  Palo  Alto, 
Arista  could  monitor  and  block  any  attempt 
Taylor  made  to  return  to  his  river  fort.  Secure 
in  his  position.  Arista  then  ordered  General 
Mejia  in  Matamoros  to  begin  a  bombardment 
of  the  American  fort  from  the  Mexican 
batteries  along  the  river  bank.  After  the 
bombardment  began.  Arista's  second-in- 
command.  General  Pedro  Ampudia,  besieged 
the  fort  from  the  rear  with  a  brigade  of 
infantry.  To  relieve  their  besieged  fort, 
Taylor's  men  would  have  to  cut  their  way 
through  Arista's  army  at  Palo  Alto,  8  miles 
north  of  the  river. 


The  Mexican  guns  opened  on  the  American 
fort  at  dawn  on  May  3.  For  the  next  six  days 
the  Americans  endured  a  sporadic  but  per- 
sistent bombardment  from  the  Mexican  guns 
on  the  right  side  of  the  river  and  from 
Ampudia's  forces  from  the  rear.  Meanwhile,  at 
Fronton  de  Santa  Isabel,  Taylor  could  hear  the 
distant  barrage,  but  informants  brought  word 
from  the  fort  that  the  defenders  could  hold  out 
for  weeks  if  necessary.  So,  Taylor  continued 
work  on  the  depot  and  prepared  his  troops  for 
a  forced  march  to  their  comrades'  relief. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  7  Taylor's  army  of 
2,200  men  began  marching  from  Fronton  de 
Santa  Isabel  to  the  river  (see  First  Stage  of 
Battle  map).  Burdened  with  supply  wagons, 
the  army  camped  that  night  after  marching 
only  8  miles.  The  next  morning  an  advance 
detail  of  Texas  Rangers  ambushed  a  scouting 
party  of  Mexican  cavalry.  Both  groups 
hurriedly  returned  to  their  respective  armies 
and  warned  that  the  enemy  was  ahead.  Taylor 
consolidated  his  long  wagon  train  and  slowly 
advanced  with  his  army  in  column  formation. 

Arista,  who  a  few  days  before  had  moved  his 
men  to  the  ponds  of  Ramirefio,  quickly  led 
them  back  to  Palo  Alto  to  bar  Taylor's  pro- 
gress. He  stretched  his  4,000-man  force  across 
the  broad  plain.  The  left  fiank  of  the  Mexican 
line  lay  against  the  chaparral  and  a  meander- 
ing resaca  and  blocked  the  Matamoros  road. 
The  right  flank  was  anchored  on  a  chaparral- 
covered  series  of  low,  dispersed  hillocks.  The 
prairie  before  the  Mexican  line  was  pocked 
with  water  holes  and  sloughs  that  were  hidden 
by  the  dense  zacahuistle  grass.  The  Mata- 
moros road  stretched  northward  and  then 
arced  to  the  northeast. 

Arista  sought  from  the  beginning  to  envelop 
the  smaller  American  force.  He  divided  his 
prized  cavalry  brigade  under  Torrejon  to  the 
eastern  and  western  flanks  of  the  two-man- 
deep  infantry  line  (see  Second  Stage  of  Battle 
map).  Aware  the  Mexican  cavalry  was  the 
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most  decorated  and  important  branch  of  the 
Mexican  army,  Taylor  had  ordered  his  troops 
to  rely  on  their  bayonets  to  repel  cavalry 
charges. 

When  the  Americans  came  within  sight  of  the 
Mexican  line,  Taylor  ordered  his  men  to  pause 
and  fill  their  canteens.  He  then  advanced  until 
his  right  flank  was  about  800  yards  from  the 
Mexican  left.  Taylor  concentrated  his  infantry 
around  the  road  and  toward  the  right,  where  he 
expected  the  most  intense  fighting  to  occur. 
This  right  wing,  comprised  of  the  three 
infantry  regiments,  the  dragoons,  and  a  light 
artillery  battery  under  the  renowned  Major 
Samuel  Ringgold,  was  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  David  Twiggs.  The  First  Brigade, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  William 
Belknap  and  composed  of  two  infantry 
regiments  and  a  field  artillery  battery  under 
Captain  James  Duncan,  guarded  Taylor's  left. 
On  the  Matamoros  road  near  the  middle  of  his 
force,  Taylor  placed  two  huge,  ox-drawn  18- 
pounder  guns.  The  cumbersome  wagon  train 
was  parked  a  few  hundred  yards  behind  the 
line,  guarded  by  the  Second  Dragoons  and  the 
Texas  Rangers. 

For  nearly  an  hour  the  two  armies  stared  at 
each  other  across  the  plains.  Finally,  at  2:00 
P.M.,  Arista's  guns  opened  with  a  volley  of 
shot  that  flew  over  the  heads  of  the  U.S. 
infantry  and  struck  a  wagon.  The  Americans 
quickly  formed  a  battle  line,  and  the  two  light 
batteries  moved  forward  a  hundred  yards  to 
respond  to  the  Mexican  guns  (see  Third  Stage 
of  Battle  map).  Out  of  musket  range,  the 
infantry  lines  could  do  little  more  than  watch 
as  the  artillery  arms  dueled  each  other  across 
the  plain.  The  barrage  lasted  about  two  hours 
but  with^distinctly  different  effects  on  the  two 
forces.  The  Mexican  artillery  proved  to  be 
antiquated  and  cumbersome.  Their  ten  guns 
(eight  4-pounders  and  two  8-pounders), 
inherited  from  the  Spanish  army  and  mounted 
on  outmoded  Gribeauvel  carriages,  were 
poorly  suited  for  field  operations.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  Mexican  powder  was 


inferior  and  unreliable,  which  made  the  guns 
inaccurate.  Often,  the  Americans  could  simply 
dodge  the  Mexican  cannonballs  that  bounced 
across  the  prairie.  The  Mexican  batteries  fired 
some  spherical  case  shot  and  even  some 
canister,  but  the  majority  of  their  ammunition 
was  comprised  of  solid  shot,  which  had  little 
effect  on  distant  infantry  lines.  In  contrast,  the 
American  field  batteries  were  light  and 
mobile,  highly  effective,  and  well-supplied 
with  solid  shot,  spherical  case,  canister,  and 
even  some  grape  shot. 

The  devastating  arsenal  the  Americans  threw 
at  the  Mexicans  ravaged  Arista's  line  and 
forced  him  to  act.  The  dense  grass  and  the 
numerous  muddy  sloughs  and  marshes  on  the 
prairie  made  an  infantry  charge  impossible. 
Therefore,  Arista  ordered  Torrejon's  cavalry 
brigade  to  pass  around  the  American  right 
flank  and  threaten  the  American  supply  train. 
In  front  of  nearly  1,000  mounted  lancers  and 
two  slow-moving  8-pounder  guns,  Torrejon 
moved  through  the  chaparral  on  the  left  side  of 
the  battlefield.  In  response,  Taylor  moved  two 
infantry  regiments  into  the  chaparral  to  the 
right  of  the  American  line.  As  Torrejon's 
brigade  struggled  through  the  chaparral  and  an 
unexpected  muddy  resaca  bottom,  the  U.S. 
infantry  formed  into  square  —  the  classic 
tactic  against  charging  cavalry.  Two  guns 
from  Ringgold's  field  battery  also  moved  to 
the  far  right  to  support  the  infantry.  The 
infantry  squares  were  unflappable  against  two 
charges  from  the  Mexican  lancers,  and 
Torrejon  was  forced  to  retreat. 

At  this  point  in  the  battle,  a  fire,  started  by  the 
discharged  cotton  wadding  of  Duncan's  guns, 
spread  across  the  prairie  to  the  southwest. 
Soon  a  dense  gray  smoke  cloaked  the  field 
between  the  two  forces,  forcing  both  sides  to 
quiet  their  guns.  During  the  recess  the 
American  right  took  advantage  of  the  smoke 
screen  and  the  dissolution  on  the  Mexican  left 
caused  by  Torrejon's  failed  charge  to  advance 
down  the  road  almost  to  where  the  Mexican 
cavalry  was  posted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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battle  (see  Fourth  Stage  of  Battle  map).  The 
potential  enfilade  from  the  American  guns 
caused  Arista's  line  to  pull  to  the  east,  away 
from  the  Matamoros  road.  The  movement 
caused  some  confusion  in  the  Mexican  line  as 
the  regiments  labored  to  adjust  to  the  new 
position  of  the  American  guns,  which  now 
shot  from  the  west  and  north. 

After  about  45  minutes  the  cannon  barrage 
began  again.  Arista  attempted  another  flank 
attack  with  his  cavalry  around  the  American 
left.  But  once  more  it  was  repelled,  this  time 
by  Captain  James  Duncan's  rapidly  deployed 
battery.  Torrejon,  having  regained  some  con- 
trol of  his  forces  on  the  left,  also  attempted  a 
charge  against  the  advanced  American 
position  on  the  road,  but  he  too  was  repelled 
by  the  American  guns  —  the  mobile  field 
battery  and  Taylor's  two  large  18-pounder 
guns.  With  the  two  Mexican  flanks  falling  in 
on  each  other,  the  Mexican  line  weakened  and 
Arista  was  forced  to  pull  his  forces  back,  out 
of  range  of  the  American  guns.  As  the  sun  set, 
both  armies  ceased  the  cannon  barrage,  com- 
pacted their  forces,  and  took  stock  of  the  day's 
combat.  The  battle  of  Palo  Alto  was  over. 

The  battle  of  Palo  Alto  was  technically  a  draw 
as  neither  army  was  forced  from  the  field.  All 
the  same,  the  two  commanding  generals  had 
vastly  different  perspectives  on  the  results. 
The  shocking  effectiveness  of  the  American 
artillery  jarred  Arista's  forces.  The  Mexicans 
suffered  heavy  casualties,  reporting  1 02 
fatalities  and  129  wounded.  Arista's  troops 
were  tired,  hungry,  and  their  morale  was 
shattered.  Across  the  plain  the  mood  was 
somewhat  different.  In  the  first  true  contest 
between  the  two  forces,  the  Americans  had 
fared  quite  well.  The  dexterity  and  accuracy  of 
the  U.S.  artillery  surpassed  all  expectations. 
After  months  of  training  and  drilling  in  Corpus 
Christi,  Taylor's  army  performed  battlefield 
maneuvers  efficiently  and  effectively.  U.S. 
casualties  were  light,  only  1 1  men  were  killed 
and  40  more  were  wounded.  Two  noteworthy 
officers  were  casualties.  Major  Ringgold  was 


felled  by  a  cannon  ball  that  passed  through 
both  his  legs,  and  Captain  John  Page  of  the 
Fourth  Infantry  lost  his  lower  jaw  from  a 
cannon  shot.  Both  men  later  died  from  their 
wounds. 

Through  the  night  the  two  commanding 
generals  pondered  their  next  move.  After 
consulting  with  his  senior  officers.  Arista 
decided  to  withdraw  his  force  from  Palo  Alto 
and  regroup  at  a  site  that  would  negate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  artillery.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  May  9,  the  Northern  Division 
retreated  south  about  5  miles  to  a  ravine  that 
crossed  the  Matamoros  road  in  the  midst  of  a 
dense  chaparral. 

As  the  American  troops  surveyed  the  grisly 
remains  of  the  abandoned  Mexican  camp  and 
went  about  burying  their  enemy's  dead, 
Taylor  decided  to  pursue  the  Mexican  army. 
He  brought  his  wagon  train  up,  fortified  it,  and 
began  a  slow  movement  forward.  An  advance 
force  of  220  men  under  the  command  of 
Captain  George  McCall  reconnoitered  the 
Mexicans'  trail. 

Arista  entrenched  his  infantry  line  of  just  over 
2,000  men  in  front  of,  inside,  and  behind  the 
chaparral-shrouded  resaca.  He  concentrated 
his  artillery  on  the  road  crossing  near  the 
center  of  his  line,  and  situated  his  cavalry 
brigade  in  reserve  to  the  rear.  McCall's 
skirmishers  fell  on  the  Mexican  line  and  after 
a  brief  skirmish  reported  the  Mexicans' 
position  to  Taylor.  The  American  general  then 
redeployed  the  skirmishers  in  advance  and 
moved  his  four  infantry  regiments  forward  to 
confront  the  Mexican  line  directly. 

The  ensuing  battle  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma  on 
the  afternoon  of  May  9  was  a  decisive 
American  victory.  Unlike  the  battle  at  Palo 
Alto,  the  two  armies  fought  in  hand-to-hand 
combat  at  the  resaca.  The  battlefield  man- 
euvers used  at  Palo  Alto  were  impossible  in 
the  dense  chaparral  that  covered  the  resaca 
battlefield.  Instead,  U.S.  infantry  regiments 
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divided  into  small  detachments  and  fought 
their  way  through  the  thick,  thorny  underbrush 
towards  the  Mexican  infantry  line.  The  artil- 
lery again  proved  decisive  as  Ringgold's  guns, 
now  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Randolph  Ridgeley,  moved  through  the  small 
opening  in  the  brush  offered  by  the 
Matamoros  road.  Dragoons,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Charles  May,  also 
charged  the  Mexican  center  and  took  General 
Romulo  Diaz  de  la  Vega  prisoner. 

The  Mexican  line  was  unable  to  contain  the 
American  advance  and  large  sections  of  the 
Mexican  infantry  began  to  retreat.  At  the  end 
of  the  battle,  in  a  courageous  but  vain  attempt 
to  salvage  the  day.  Arista  led  two  cavalry 
charges  down  the  narrow  road.  Repelled  by 
Ridgeley's  guns  and  the  American  infantry. 
Arista  and  the  cavalry  were  forced  to  join  the 
retreat  to  the  river.  That  afternoon  and 
evening,  following  a  series  of  brief  skirmishes, 
Arista's  army  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and 
slowly  regrouped  in  Matamoros. 

The  guerrilla  fighting  at  the  resaca  took  a 
heavy  toll  on  both  forces.  The  Americans 
counted  45  killed  in  battle  and  98  wounded. 
Arista  reported  160  troops  killed  and  228 
wounded.  The  American  victory  at  Resaca  de 
la  Palma  ended  the  siege  of  Fort  Texas,  which 
Arista  had  begun  seven  days  before.  The  fort 
commander.  Major  Jacob  Brown,  was  one  of 
only  two  U.S.  fatalities  during  the  siege. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  fort  was  named  in  his 
honor. 

The  battles  on  the  Rio  Grande  were  the  first  of 
the  War  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  The  outcome  of  the  battles  effectively 
eliminated  Mexican  control  of  Texas  north  of 
the  Rio  Grande  and  east  of  the  Pecos  River, 
and  set  the  stage  for  the  occupation  of  Mata- 
moros. The  remarkable  performance  of  the 
Americans'  field  artillery  under  the  skillful 
guidance  of  its  most  noteworthy  proponent, 
Major  Ringgold,  earned  it  the  sobriquet 
"flying"  artillery.  Ringgold's  death  made  him 


a  hero  and  cultural  icon  of  the  early  stages  of 
the  war. 

The  Rio  Grande  battles  were  fought  entirely 
with  regular  U.S.  Army  forces,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  company  of  Texas 
Rangers.  The  majority  of  U.S.  officers  at  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  were  graduates 
of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy.  Junior  officers 
took  particular  pride  in  their  training  and  alma 
mater.  Their  performance  on  the  battlefield 
rejuvenated  support  for  the  national  military 
school,  which  had  been  under  fire  during  the 
anti-aristocratic  Jacksonian  era. 

American  forces  fought  a  larger  force  on  an 
open  field  at  Palo  Alto,  were  victorious  in 
fighting  through  dense  brush  at  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  and  endured  a  protracted  siege  at  Fort 
Brown.  The  victories  exhibited  the  capabilities 
of  the  American  army  as  it  prepared  to  wage  a 
war  on  foreign  soil. 

The  Rio  Grande  battles  are  equally  significant 
for  the  personalities  present.  Three  future 
presidents  fought  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de 
la  Palma  (Zachary  Taylor,  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
and  Mariano  Arista).  Thirty-seven  of  the 
junior  officers  present  in  the  American  army 
went  on  to  be  general  officers  in  the  U.S.  Civil 
War  (including  James  Longstreet,  John 
Magruder,  and  George  Meade).  An  equally 
substantial  number  of  officers  in  the  Mexican 
army  played  significant  roles  in  Mexico's  civil 
wars  of  the  late  1850s  and  1860s. 

For  the  Mexicans,  the  Rio  Grande  battles  were 
traumatic  awakenings  to  the  severity  of  the 
conflict  and  the  power  of  their  enemy.  Due  to 
his  defeat  and  subsequent  abandonment  of 
Matamoros,  Arista  resigned  his  command. 
Although  vindicated  by  a  court  of  inquiry,  he 
played  no  significant  role  in  the  war  after 
Resaca  de  la  Palma.  Nevertheless,  he  remained 
an  important  ally  of  the  moderate  faction  in 
Mexican  politics,  and  became  secretary  of  war 
during  the  presidency  of  General  Jose  Herrera 
in  1848,  and  president  in  1852. 
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OVERVIEW  OF  THE  WAR 

Arista  evacuated  Matamoros  on  May  1 7,  and 
Taylor  occupied  the  town  the  next  day.  By 
that  time,  thousands  of  volunteers,  responding 
to  the  war  declaration  in  the  United  States, 
were  flooding  into  the  army's  staging  grounds 
along  the  Rio  Grande.  Taylor's  growing  army 
slowly  advanced  toward  Monterrey  and,  after 
a  bloody  three-day  battle  and  siege,  occupied 
the  city  in  late  September.  The  citizens  of 
Saltillo  capitulated  to  the  American  advance 
on  November  17.  The  Americans 
subsequently  occupied  the  important  towns  of 
Tampico  and  Ciudad  Victoria,  while 
contending  with  a  guerrilla  resistance  force 
that  threatened  the  army's  precariously 
extended  supply  lines. 

With  the  U.S.  Army  occupying  key  points  in 
northeast  Mexico,  Polk  turned  his  attention 
further  west.  In  August  1846  Colonel  Stephen 
Kearney  led  a  column  from  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas  to  New  Mexico,  where  he  occupied 
the  isolated  territory's  capital  of  Santa  Fe. 
Although  significant  civil  rebellions 
threatened  the  Americans'  hold  on  New 
Mexico,  Kearney  continued  on  to  California. 
After  a  series  of  skirmishes  between  California 
and  U.S.  forces,  California  fell  under  tenuous 
U.S.  control  in  January  1847.  Santa  Fe  also 
became  the  staging  ground  for  an  advance 
under  Colonel  Alexander  Doniphan  into 
Chihuahua.  Battles  at  Brazitos  in  southern 
New  Mexico  and  Sacramento  north  of 
Chihuahua  City,  enabled  Doniphan  to  occupy 
the  Chihuahuan  capital  in  March  1847. 

Despite  the  three-pronged  advance  into 
Mexico's  northern  states  and  territories, 
Mexico  refused  to  succumb  to  American 
terms.  Therefore,  Polk  approved  General 
Winfield  Scott's  plan  for  an  amphibious 
landing  near  the  port  of  Veracruz.  From  there, 
a  new  campaign  for  Mexico  City  was 
launched.  In  response  to  this  new  threat. 
General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  who 
had  just  returned  from  exile  in  Cuba,  devised  a 


defensive  plan  to  confront  the  American 
invasion.  Santa  Anna  began  mobilizing 
Mexico's  military  resources  at  San  Luis  Potosi 
and  prepared  to  march  north  across  the  desert 
to  attack  Taylor's  extended  position  south  of 
Saltillo.  After  defeating  Taylor,  Santa  Anna 
could  then  concentrate  his  forces  somewhere 
along  the  National  Road  to  prevent  Scott  from 
advancing  into  Mexico. 

Taylor's  and  Santa  Anna's  armies  met  on  the 
battlefield  of  Buena  Vista-La  Angostura  on 
February  22-23,  1847.  The  extraordinary 
battle  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Madre  took 
a  heavy  toll  on  both  sides  but  the  U.S. 
emerged  victorious  after  Santa  withdrew 
prematurely  to  save  his  resources  for  the 
challenge  to  come  in  central  Mexico. 

The  Veracruz  garrison  and  the  town's  citizens 
endured  a  lengthy  three-week  siege  before 
surrendering  to  Scott's  forces  in  late  March. 
Now  the  focus  of  the  war  shifted  to  the 
National  Road  that  wound  from  Veracruz 
through  the  cities  of  Jalapa  and  Puebla  to  the 
nation's  capital.  At  Cerro  Gordo,  Veracruz  on 
April  18,  the  American  army  under  General 
Scott  defeated  Santa  Anna's  army  in  the  first 
battlefield  meeting  between  the  two  generals. 
This  opened  the  way  for  the  American 
occupation  of  Jalapa  and  Puebla. 

Scott's  army  entered  Mexico's  central  valley 
from  the  southeast  in  August.  In  two  decisive 
engagements  on  August  19  at  Contreras-La 
Padierna  and  at  the  ex-Convento  de 
Churubusco,  the  American  army  defeated 
forces  under  General  Gabriel  Valencia  and 
Santa  Anna,  respectively.  For  the  next  two 
weeks,  while  negotiators  tried  and  failed  to 
produce  a  settlement,  Santa  Anna  prepared  the 
defenses  of  Mexico  City.  Meanwhile,  Scott 
moved  his  army  to  the  southwest  and  on 
September  8,  attacked  the  heavily  fortified 
Molino  del  Rey  on  the  western  edge  of 
Chapultepec  Park.  The  battle,  one  of  the 
bloodiest  in  the  war,  was  an  American  victory, 
but  the  major  defenses  of  the  city  still  lay 
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ahead.  The  final  assault  on  the  city  began  on 
September  13  as  the  Americans  stormed 
Chapultepec  Castle  and  pushed  the  attack  to 
the  Belen  gate.  The  next  day  Santa  Anna 
withdrew  from  the  capital  and  the  U.S.  Army 
marched  into  Mexico  City's  central  plaza. 

With  the  U.S.  holding  the  Mexican  capital, 
Mexican  acquiescence  to  U.S.  demands 
appeared  inevitable.  However,  the  Mexican 
congress  debated  the  terms  of  the  upcoming 
treaty  at  length.  It  wasn't  until  February  2, 
1848  that  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo 
was  presented  for  binational  approval.  The 
treaty  gave  the  United  States  the  territorial 
boundaries  it  sought.  In  exchange  for  $15 
million  in  payments  and  the  dissolution  of  $3 
million  in  claims  from  U.S.  citizens,  Mexico 
gave  up  its  vast  northern  lands.  California, 
Arizona,  Nevada,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  New 
Mexico  became  U.S.  territory  and  Texas's 
boundaries  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande. 


CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

Palo  Alto  Battlefield 

Palo  Alto  Battlefield  is  a  National  Historic 
Landmark  that  commemorates  one  of  the  most 
significant  battles  of  the  War  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  and  the  soldiers  who 
fought  there.  The  major  cultural  resources  at 
Palo  Alto  are  its  cultural  landscape  and  buried 
archeological  remains. 

Palo  Alto  Battlefield  lies  roughly  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  Espiritu  Santo  land  grant, 
known  as  the  partition  share  no.  19.  The 
partition  boundaries  reflected  the  traditional 
patterns  of  land  settlement  used  during 
Spanish  colonial  times.  This  "long-lot"  (or 
arpent  lot)  arrangement  allocated  land  so  that 
owners  could  have  access  to  the  river,  as  well 
as  to  differing  environmental  zones  and  re- 
sources away  from  the  river.  Some  present- 
day  roads  (and  possibly  land  use  patterns  and 


fencelines)  may  follow  these  1 8th  century 
partition  boundaries. 

No  historic  structures  or  archeological 
resources  associated  with  Indian  occupations, 
early  Spanish  settlements,  or  Espiritu  Santo 
Merced  have  been  found  in  the  park. 
However,  traces  of  the  historic  roads  in  use  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  are  present  within  Palo 
Alto  Battlefield  and  represent  an  important 
historic  resource.  Archeological  remains  are 
mainly  military  in  nature  and  include  artillery, 
firearm  ammunition,  firearms,  and  edged 
weapons.  Personal  possessions,  broken  bottles, 
horse  gear,  and  hardware  are  also  scattered 
across  the  battlefield.  Several  concentrations 
of  artifacts  have  been  located  in  past  surveys 
and  mark  the  location  of  important  battle 
events  (Bateman  1982;  NPS  1994;  Pertula 
1996).  Although  many  artifacts  have  since 
been  removed  by  relic  hunters  or  displaced  by 
agriculture,  the  remaining  items  are  expected 
to  yield  clues  to  locations  of  camps,  hospitals, 
burials,  and  battle  lines. 

No  structures  were  known  to  have  existed 
within  the  battlefield's  boundaries  before  or  at 
the  time  of  the  battle.  Historical  accounts  and 
archeological  remains  document  the  Palo  Alto 
Inn,  which  was  built  in  1847.  The  inn  was 
comprised  of  several  small  structures  and  was 
north  of  the  battlefield  core  area  but  inside 
NPS  boundaries.  The  inn  was  established  to 
serve  travelers  on  the  Matamoros-Port  Isabel 
wagon  road.  Because  of  its  proximity  to  the 
battlefield,  it  was  a  tourist  attraction  and  a 
place  to  collect  souvenirs  (NPS  1994).  The  inn 
operated  between  about  1847  and  1853.  It  was 
probably  destroyed  shortly  afterward,  but  the 
archeological  site  is  significant  in  its  own 
right. 

In  1873  a  commission  from  Mexico  reported 
that  Palo  Alto  was  an  important  redistribution 
center  for  moving  stolen  horses  from  Mexico 
throughout  Texas.  A  large  wooden  house  at 
Palo  Alto  was  reportedly  used  to  support  this 
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operation,  although  the  location  of  the  house 
has  never  been  identified. 


conducted  experiments  that  led  to  the  cure  of 
Yellow  Fever. 


Remains  of  several  20th  century  farm  and 
ranching  structures,  including  residences,  are 
present  near  the  western  edge  of  the  park.  The 
significance  and  integrity  of  these  sites  have 
not  been  evaluated. 

A  clay  dune  containing  burned  materials, 
recorded  as  site  41  CF  107,  was  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Palo  Alto  Battlefield.  Its 
function  and  cultural  association  are  unknown. 


Resaca  de  la  Palma  and  Fort  Brown 

Both  Resaca  de  la  Palma  and  Fort  Brown  are 
national  historic  landmarks.  Although  much  of 
the  Resaca  de  la  Palma  battlefield  has  been 
destroyed  by  urban  development,  a  significant 
section  of  the  core  area  has  remained  intact, 
including  a  34-acre  tract  locally  known  as  the 
Polo  Field  east  of  FM  1 847  and  a  5-acre  tract 
west  of  the  road.  Both  of  these  sections  are 
north  of  the  resaca  and  were  the  site  of  some 
of  the  fiercest  fighting  as  the  American  troops 
confronted  the  Mexican  infantry  line 
positioned  in  the  resaca. 

Fort  Brown  was  built  by  Zachary  Taylor's 
Army  of  Occupation  and  manned  throughout 
the  war.  After  1848  the  earthen  fort  was 
abandoned  and  the  garrison  was  moved  about 
a  half-mile  upriver.  Following  the  U.S.  Civil 
War,  the  fort  was  moved  again  east  of  the 
second  fort.  In  its  different  manifestations, 
Fort  Brown  was  continuously  garrisoned  from 
1846  to  1944.  In  addition  to  its  role  in  the  war 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  Fort 
Brown  was  a  significant  site  in  the  Civil  War 
and  was  an  important  feature  of  the  last  battle 
of  the  war  at  Palmito  Ranch  between  the  fort 
and  the  gulf  coast.  The  fort  played  an 
important  role  in  guarding  the  border  through 
the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  In  1882, 
while  stationed  at  the  fort,  Lt.  William  Gorgas 


The  original  fort  was  six  sided,  with  open 
bastions  and  thick  ramparts  of  packed  earth 
topped  with  wood  and  mud  parapets  (Pertula 
1996).  Eight-foot  deep  ditches  surrounded  the 
fort  walls.  Despite  extensive  landscaping  for 
the  golf  course,  grass  covered  mounds  still 
mark  the  remnants  of  the  earthen  walls,  and 
significant  archeological  resources  from  the 
various  military  occupations  remain  buried. 
Several  of  the  structures  built  at  Fort  Brown 
immediately  after  the  Civil  War  remain  in  the 
area,  including  the  old  hospital  building  and  a 
few  other  brick  structures.  These  structures 
now  are  part  of  the  campus  at  Texas  South- 
most  College  /  University  of  Texas  at  Brown- 
sville. Due  to  changes  in  the  course  of  the  Rio 
Grande  over  the  past  1 50  years,  locations  of 
several  Mexican  fortifications  are  now  within 
the  golf  course  area,  and  are  thought  to 
contain  important  archeological  remains. 

Numerous  historic  resources  in  the  city  of 
Brownsville  are  listed  on  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places,  and  several  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Brown  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma.  One  of  these,  located  just  north  of  Fort 
Brown,  is  the  Neal  home,  one  of  the  two 
earliest  homes  in  Brownsville,  dating  to 
around  1850. 


CULTURAL  LANDSCAPE 

The  entire  area  within  the  park  boundary  is  a 
cultural  landscape.  As  part  of  the  planning 
process,  the  culturallandscape  at  Palo  Alto 
Battlefield  was  investigated  and  a  cultural 
landscape  inventory  was  prepared  to  document 
the  evolution  of  the  site  and  to  identify  the 
significant  historic  landscape  characteristics. 
There  may  also  be  ethnographic  values 
associated  with  the  cultural  landscape  that 
have  not  yet  been  identified. 
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Visual  Resources 

With  almost  no  topographic  relief  the  visual 
resources  of  the  site  are  expansive.  The 
primary  limiting  agent  of  the  viewshed  from 
the  battlefield  core  is  the  vegetation.  Cranes 
located  at  Port  Isabel  nearly  20  miles  away  are 
visible  on  a  clear  day.  Any  structures  more 
than  20  feet  high  built  to  the  south  or  west  of 
the  park  would  have  a  substantial  affect  on  the 
viewshed. 


events.  The  only  man-made  features  identified 
as  significant  to  the  battle  were  the  roads  that 
passed  through  the  area.  Today  the  battlefield 
retains  much  of  its  natural  appearance  and  has 
been  relatively  undisturbed  by  land  develop- 
ment. However,  a  railroad  overpass  con- 
structed just  outside  the  park  —  approximately 
30  feet  above  the  relatively  fiat  terrain  —  on 
FM  1847  is  a  significant  visual  intrusion  on 
the  cultural  landscape.  Another  overpass  is 
planned  for  FM  5 1 1  and  is  also  expected  to  be 
intrusive. 


Land  Use 

Lands  near  the  park  are  currently  used  for 
agricultural  purposes  and  are  being  managed 
in  a  manner  compatible  with  typical  park 
activities.  The  land  north  of  the  park  is 
sufficiently  screened  by  vegetation  and  the 
irrigation  ditch  that  forms  the  northern  park 
boundary.  The  land  east  of  the  park  has  a 
building  moratorium  imposed  on  it  due  to 
floodplain  concerns.  The  land  west  of  the  park 
is  currently  zoned  for  light  industrial  uses 
while  the  land  at  the  intersection  of  FM  1 847 
and  FM  5 1 1  and  along  FM  5 1 1  is  zoned  for 
shopping  mall  commercial  uses  with  a  100- 
foot  tourist  overlay  setback.  The  land  along 
FM  1 847  was  recently  rezoned  for 
manufacturing  to  accommodate  the  Titan 
Wheel  international  tire  plant  (contact  the 
Brownsville  Planning  Department  for 
additional  information).  With  cooperation 
from  landowners,  continued  compatible  land 
use  is  possible  south  of  Palo  Alto. 


Palo  Alto  Battlefield 

At  the  time  of  the  battle,  the  site  had  very  few 
man-made  features.  The  land  was  used  prim- 
arily for  grazing  of  livestock  on  the  naturally 
occurring  pasture.  Cattle  and  sheep  predom- 
inated. Historic  battle  descriptions  and  maps 
identified  primarily  natural  features  such  as 
vegetation,  topography,  and  water  or  drainage 
features  as  points  of  reference  for  battle 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  findings  of 
the  cultural  landscape  inventory.  The  complete 
inventory  report  can  be  found  in  appendix  G. 
Three  historical  periods  of  the  landscape  were 
identified  and  the  character  defining  features 
of  each  period  determined  along  with  an 
evaluation  of  condition  and  integrity.  The 
evolution  of  the  park  can  be  categorized  into 
three  periods  —  the  pre-war  period 
(1781-1845),  the  Palo  Alto  BaUle  period 
(1846);  and  the  post-war  period  (1847-1920). 
The  pre-war  period  can  be  generally 
characterized  as  the  period  when  the  land 
became  part  of  the  Espiritu  Santo  land  grant 
and  was  colonized  by  Mexican  citizens  of  the 
northern  frontier.  The  land  grant  was  59 
square  leagues,  and  the  Palo  Alto  Battlefield 
area  was  located  roughly  in  the  center  of  the 
land  grant.  The  land  was  primarily  grazed 
during  this  period  and  little  else  is  known 
about  its  use. 

The  Palo  Alto  Battle  period  is  primarily 
characterized  by  those  natural  features  that 
gained  significance  as  the  setting  associated 
with  the  events  of  the  battle  that  took  place  on 
May  8,  1846.  The  fundamental  elements  of  the 
battlefield  are  the  salt  prairie  and  the  mesquite 
brush  areas  in  the  core  battlefield.  The  prairie 
of  the  core  battlefield  represents  the  area 
where  major  battle  events  occurred.  The  brush 
areas  in  the  core  battlefield  are  the  locations 
where  secondary  battle  events  took  place  and 
possible  encampment  areas.  Two  main  roads 
were  present  on  the  battlefield,  which  were 
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important  for  troop  movements  onto  and  off 
the  battlefield.  The  resacas  and  pond  are  also 
significant  because  of  various  episodes  that 
took  place  during  the  battle.  A  listing  of  these 
character  defining  features,  their  significance 
in  the  battle,  and  their  current  status  are  found 
in  appendix  G. 


Resaca  de  la  Palma  and  Fort  Brown 

Resaca  de  la  Palma  and  Fort  Brown  were  not 
included  in  the  investigation  of  the  cultural 
landscape  pending  the  findings  of  the  planning 
efforts.  Further  research  and  evaluation  of 
these  sites  would  be  undertaken  if  the  National 
Park  Service  proposes  federal  action  at  these 
sites  as  part  of  the  overall  park  development. 
Nevertheless,  at  this  time  these  sites  would  be 
considered  cultural  landscapes  significant  for 
their  association  with  the  War  between 


Mexico  and  the  United  States  and  the  Mata- 
moros  campaign.  Both  sites  are  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Resaca 
de  la  Palma  contains  features  associated  with 
the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  Like  the 
landscape  of  Palo  Alto,  the  character  defining 
features  are  natural  areas,  which  today  remain 
mostly  intact.  Historic  roads  would  have  also 
been  present;  however,  modern  residential 
development  has  impacted  the  historic  scene 
surrounding  the  battlefield,  and  Paredes  Line 
Road  has  bisected  part  of  the  core  battlefield 
diminishing  the  integrity  of  the  site. 

Fort  Brown  retains  approximately  one-third  of 
the  earthen  fortification  of  the  site.  Its  historic 
scene  has  been  impacted  by  the  development 
of  the  Rio  Grande  dike  system,  which  cuts 
through  the  fort  side,  and  the  public  golf 
course,  which  covers  a  large  portion  of  the 
original  fort. 
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PHYSICAL  SETTING 

Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National  Historic  Site  is 
located  8  miles  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  12 
miles  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  south- 
ern tip  of  Texas.  It  is  in  Cameron  County,  with 
the  northern  city  limits  of  Brownsville,  Texas 
as  its  southern  boundary.  Texas  Farm  to 
Market  Roads  (FM)1847  and  511  form  the 
west  and  south  boundaries  of  the  park. 

The  area  surrounding  the  battlefield  is  a  flat, 
nearly  featureless  plain,  with  elevations 
ranging  from  about  8  feet  to  just  over  20  feet 
above  sea  level.  Total  relief  (range  of  eleva- 
tion) within  the  park  is  about  12  feet.  The 
major  natural  features  consist  of  the  resacas 
flanked  by  low  ridges,  mesquital  and  tamau- 
lipian  brushlands,  and  salt  prairie. 

The  primary  natural  forces  are  hurricanes, 
tropical  storms,  tornados,  and  floods.  Hur- 
ricanes and  tropical  storms  occasionally  occur 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  park  is  in  the  tidal 
flood  zone. 


CLIMATE 

The  climate  of  the  area  is  semiarid  and  sub- 
tropical with  short  dry  winters,  long  hot  humid 
summers,  and  short  spring  and  fall  seasons. 
The  annual  average  temperature  for  Browns- 
ville is  74°F  ,  with  a  summer  average  of  83°F 
and  a  winter  average  of  62°F.  Extreme  temp- 
eratures of  120°F  and  25  °F  have  been  re- 
corded. Summer  maximum  temperatures 
average  95 °F  and  winter  minimum  tempera- 
tures average  51  °F.  Precipitation  fluctuates 
both  seasonally  and  annually.  Annual  precip- 
itation averages  about  26  inches,  with  40%  of 
that  amount  falling  during  the  tropical  storm 
season  (August-October).  March  and  April 
are  usually  the  driest  months. 


Winds  are  from  the  southeast  from  March 
through  November,  with  short-lived  but  strong 
northerly  winds  from  December  through  Feb- 
ruary. These  year-round  winds  often 
contribute  to  an  overall  dry  climate  and 
periods  of  significant  droughts. 


GEOLOGY  /  GEOMORPHOLOGY  / 
SOILS 

The  Rio  Grande  has  been  the  dominant  active 
force  in  extreme  south  Texas  since  the  Pleisto- 
cene. Approximately  30,000  years  ago  the  sea 
level  began  to  drop,  resulting  in  the  eventual 
formation  of  a  broad  and  deep  valley.  Begin- 
ning about  1 8,000  years  ago,  when  the  sea 
level  started  to  rise,  the  valley  began  to  fill 
with  both  deltaic  and  estuarine  deposits. 
During  the  last  several  thousand  years,  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  became  inactive 
due  to  a  drier  climate.  Only  hurricanes  tend  to 
break  the  cycle  and  bring  in  new  soil  deposits. 
As  a  result,  the  geology  of  the  region  consists 
of  relict  or  periodically  active  environments. 

Sediments  beneath  the  battlefield  are 
Holocene  and  Modern  fluvial-deltaic. 
Holocene  and  Modern  deposits  are 
characterized  by  broad  flood  basins  between 
inactive  meander  belts  and  distributary 
channels  abandoned  by  the  Rio  Grande.  These 
belts  and  channels  are  prominent  features  of 
the  battlefield.  Such  features  are  locally 
termed  resacas  rather  than  oxbow  lakes,  the 
term  commonly  used  for  this  feature  in  other 
regions  of  the  United  States.  The  resacas  of 
Palo  Alto  battlefield  are  best  described  as 
intermittent  or  remnant.  They  are  not  main- 
tained by  a  political  entity  such  as  a  drainage 
or  irrigation  district.  Such  seasonal  wetlands 
can  be  valuable  for  wildlife  during  times  of 
rainfall  and  runoff  Wetland  obligate  plants, 
sedges,  and  cattails  are  present  along  much  of 
their  length. 
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Soils  created  on  resaca  floodplains  primarily 
are  over-bank  silts  and  clays,  and  many  river 
created  landforms  on  the  battlefield  are  still 
evident.  Erosion  and  agricultural  land  prepara- 
tion obscure  the  undercut  banks  formed  on  the 
outside  meander  beds  and  the  point  bars 
created  on  the  inside  curve  of  resacas.  Resacas 
may  be  abandoned  during  periods  of  flooding, 
when  the  river  cuts  through  a  slough  of  a  point 
bar  or  across  the  ends  of  a  resaca,  which  are 
commonly  plugged  with  sediments.  Eventual- 
ly, erosion  creates  a  meander  scar  in  the 
landscape  by  filling  in  the  old  resaca  bed.  The 
Palo  Alto  Battlefield  displays  many  of  these 
types  of  features,  which  were  created  by  the 
meanderings  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Palo  Alto  soils  are  either  clay  or  loam.  All  of 
the  soils  are  saline,  with  generally  poor  drain- 
age formed  on  remnant  flood  basins  between 
resacas.  The  relative  impermeability  of  these 
soils  combined  with  naturally  poor  drainage 
has  resulted  in  periodic  flooding.  The  resacas 
are  generally  of  the  same  soil  types  as  are  the 
surrounding  flood  basins. 

Seven  soil  types  as  identified  and  mapped  by 
the  Natural  Resource  Conservation  Service 
(formerly  Soil  Conservation  Service)  are 
present  at  the  battlefield  (see  table  3  and  Soils 
map).  The  map  was  entered  into  the  Palo  Alto 
GIS  database.  The  seven  soil  types  are 
described  below. 


Salt  Prairie  Soils 

Benito  Clay,  Lomalta  Clay,  Latina  Sandy  Clay 
Loam,  and  Sejita  Clay  Loam  are  saline  soils 
that  dominate  open,  flat  salt  prairie.  Very  little 
woody  vegetation  can  be  supported  by  these 
soil  types.  Runoff  is  slow  or  nonexistent  due 
to  level  or  even  concave  surfaces,  the  latter 
filling  with  water  after  heavy  rainfall.  In 
addition,  hurricanes  can  push  tidal  waters  onto 
the  battlefield.  The  resacas  are  generally  the 
same  soil  types  as  in  the  surrounding  flood 


Soil  Type 

Acres 

Percentage 

Lomalta  Clay 
(LM) 

2,048 

61% 

Laredo  Silty  Clay 
Loam  (LAA) 

203 

6% 

Benito  Clay 

67 

2% 

Latina  Sandy  Clay 
Loam  (LK) 

127 

3% 

Laredo  Silty  Clay 
Loam  (saline)  (LC) 

327 

10% 

Sejita  Clay  Loam 
(SE) 

171 

5% 

Chargo  Silty  Clay 
(CH) 

441 

13% 

Total 


3,384 


100% 


basin,  and  likewise  can  hold  water  for  long 
periods  of  time  after  heavy  storms. 


Levee  Soils 

Laredo  Silty  Clay  Loam  is  a  sandier  soil  that 
makes  up  the  low  levees  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  resacas.  This  soil  type  has  moderate 
permeability  and  slow  runoff.  Slopes  are 
generally  low  but  can  be  convex.  The  levees 
are  slightly  higher  than  the  surrounding  prairie 
soils.  As  a  result,  they  drain  better  and  have 
correspondingly  less  salinity,  allowing  for 
native  brush  vegetation  to  occur  here. 


Transition  Soils 

Chargo  Silty  Clay  and  Laredo  Silty  Clay 
Loam  (saline)  are  also  deposited  near  resacas. 
They  are  slightly  higher  than  the  salt  prairie 
soils  and  have  a  small  slope  or  are  convex. 
This  allows  for  some  runoff  and  leaching  of 
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salts  down  to  the  prairie.  Some  areas  of  these 
soils  are  high  and  drained  enough  to  support 
dense  brushland. 

In  some  locations  on  the  battlefield  the  elimi- 
nation of  native  vegetation,  with  its  attendant 
erosion  of  higher  soils  onto  the  resacas,  has 
begun  obscuring  the  transition  between  the 
saline  basins  and  the  old  resacas.  Transitional 
soils,  particularly  Laredo  Silty  Clay  Loam  on 
the  battlefield  can  be  indistinguishable,  either 
by  elevation  or  vegetation  structure,  from 
adjacent  salt  prairie  soil  types.  One  landowner 
reported  that  erosion  from  cleared  agricultural 
fields  had  resulted  in  4  feet  of  fill  deposited  in 
a  portion  of  the  Palo  Alto  resaca  and  pond 
over  the  past  30  years. 


PRIME  AND  UNIQUE  FARMLANDS 

Prime  farmland  is  defined  as  land  that  has  the 
best  combination  of  physical  and  chemical 
characteristics  for  producing  food,  feed, 
forage,  and  oilseed  crops  and  is  available  for 
these  uses.  Prime  farmlands  have  an  adequate 
and  dependable  water  supply,  a  favorable 
temperature  and  growing  season,  acceptable 
acidity  or  alkalinity,  acceptable  salt  and 
sodium  content,  and  few  or  no  rocks.  The 
slope  ranges  mainly  from  0%  to  6%.  Unique 
farmland  is  land  other  than  prime  farmland 
that  is  used  for  production  of  specific  high- 
value  food  and  fiber  crops.  No  prime  or 
unique  farmlands  have  been  identified  at  Palo 
Alto. 


AIR  QUALITY 

Air  quality  is  important  for  health,  visitor  en- 
joyment, scenic  vistas,  and  the  preservation  of 
cultural  resources  and  natural  systems.  Most 
elements  of  a  park  environment  are  sensitive 
to  air  pollution.  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National 
Historic  Site  has  been  designated  a  class  II 
area  for  purposes  of  controlling  increases  in 
air  pollution  under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  This 


means  that  moderate,  well-planned  industrial 
growth  may  be  permitted  in  the  area  as  long  as 
the  class  II  maximum  allowable  increases  are 
not  exceeded.  Because  of  the  lack  of  large 
emission  sources  near  the  site,  air  quality  is 
generally  very  good.  Air  quality  data  for  the 
site  has  not  been  systematically  collected. 
High  particulate  matter  concentrations  and 
smoke  occur  at  the  site  when  nearby 
agricultural  fields  are  burned. 


WATER  RESOURCES  AND 
FLOODPLAINS 

Groundwater  quality  is  poor  at  Palo  Alto  due 
to  a  shallow  water  table  and  high  salinity.  The 
construction  of  canals,  eight  cattle  tanks,  ranch 
roads,  and  fencelines  have  altered  the  natural 
flow  of  water  throughout  the  site  since  the 
time  of  the  battle  (see  Hydrology  map).  Nat- 
ural water  resources  in  the  park  consist  of  two 
resacas.The  are  no  streams  running  through 
the  park  and  water  flow  is  primarily  sheeting, 
which  collects  in  the  resacas  and  livestock 
tanks.  Pumping  keeps  water  in  some  of  the 
tanks  during  the  absence  of  rain. 

An  extensive  system  of  drainage  ditches  runs 
throughout  the  Rio  Grande  delta.  The  park  is 
bordered  on  the  north  by  a  drainage  ditch 
(main  ditch  no.  2),  which  serves  as  a  feeder 
canal  for  agricultural  purposes  and  influences 
sheet  flow  into  the  park  from  the  north. 

The  construction  of  the  levee  system  and 
numerous  dams  along  the  Rio  Grande  signifi- 
cantly altered  the  natural  river  system.  The 
battlefield  site  historically  was  periodically 
flooded  by  the  Rio  Grande. 

Information  on  the  100-year  floodplains  along 
the  corridor  has  been  obtained  from  federal 
flood  insurance  rate  maps  developed  by  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  and 
entered  into  the  Palo  Alto  GIS  database  (see 
Floodplains  map).  These  insurance  rates  maps 
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identified  areas  that  would  be  inundated  by  a 
100-year  flood.  About  60%  of  Palo  Alto 
Battlefield  National  Historic  Site  is  in  the  100- 
year  floodplain. 


WETLANDS 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  identi- 
fied and  mapped  seven  types  of  wetlands 
within  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National  Historic 
Site  (see  Wetlands  map).  Twenty  percent  of 
the  park  is  classified  as  wetlands. 


VEGETATION 

The  vegetation  types  of  Palo  Alto  fall  within 
two  major  vegetation  zones  —  tamaulipan 
brush  and  salt  prairie,  which  are  described 
below. 


Tamaulipan  Brushland 

This  vegetation  zone  is  found  mostly  on  the 
higher,  better  drained,  and  less  salty,  soils  on 
the  edges  of  the  resacas.  About  95%  of  this 
native  brushland  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  is  devoted  to  agricultural  use. 

Tamaulipan  brushland  covers  about  23%  (780 
acres)of  the  battlefield  surface  area,  primarily 
on  soils  near  the  old  remnant  resacas  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  most  dense  vegetation  is  on 
levee  soil  (Laredo  Silty  Clay  Loam)  on  either 
side  of  the  old  resaca  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  property.  This  vegetation  extends  along 
both  sides  of  the  drainage  canal  that  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  site  and  along  and 
within  the  old  resaca.  The  levee  soil  continues 
along  the  southern  side  of  the  resaca,  but  the 
brush  has  been  cleared  for  crop  production. 
Levee  brush  is  by  far  the  most  diverse  and 
dense,  although  it  suffers  from  grazing.  Most 
of  the  remaining,  nonlevee  brush  on  the 
battlefield  is  dominated  by  mesquite. 


Tamaulipan  brushland  overstory  consists  of 
mesquite,  granjeno,  and  Texas  ebony. 
Lotebush,  snake  eyes,  colima,  brazil,  prickly 
pear,  and  native  grass  dominate  in  the 
understory.  Grazing  has  removed  most  other 
grasses  from  this  area. 

Less  dense  brushland,  consisting  largely  of  a 
mesquite  overstory  and  a  granjeno,  colima, 
lotebush,  yucca  treculeana,  and  prickly  pear 
understory  covers  nonplowed  transitional  soils 
near  the  old  resaca  bed  on  the  western  side  of 
the  battlefield.  This  particular  area  of  brush- 
land  is  affected  by  grazing.  Borrichia  also 
grows  in  patches  here,  indicating  the  more 
saline  nature  of  these  soils.  At  the  southwest 
comer  and  along  the  southern  side  of  the 
battlefield,  the  densest  brush  occurs  on  small 
rises  of  Laredo  Silty  Clay  Loam  soil  (saline). 
The  vegetation  makeup  is  the  same  and 
supports  an  occasional  Texas  ebony. 

In  the  northern  section  of  the  battlefield, 
Laredo  Silty  Clay  Loam  (saline)  and  Chargo 
Silty  Clay  soil  types  support  transitional 
vegetation  structure  and  mesquite  grassland. 
These  soils  result  in  a  gradation  of  dense  brush 
closest  to  the  junction  with  Laredo  Silty  Clay 
Loam  soil,  to  sparse  mesquite  over  spartina 
apartinae.  Often,  there  is  less  vegetation  cover 
on  the  best  Laredo  Silty  Clay  Loam  soils. 

The  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  is  completely 
contained  within  the  Matamoran  district  of  the 
tamaulipan  biotic  province.  The  combination 
of  climate,  vegetation,  and  wildlife  is  a  unique 
blend  of  western  desert,  northern  coastal,  and 
tropical  affinities. 

In  general,  the  brushland  is  made  up  of 
evergreen  plants.  Of  the  38  or  so  brushland 
species,  5  are  succulents  and  deciduous. 
Twenty-five  of  the  remaining  33  species  are 
semideciduous,  depending  on  the  severity  of 
any  particular  drought.  Some  areas  of 
brushland  has  been  cleared  for  crop  prod- 
uction. Laredo  Silty  Clay  Loam  soil  is  no 
exception.  Tamaulipan  brushland  on  the 
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battlefield  probably  has  changed  little  since 
1846.  However,  intensive  cattle  grazing  has 
created  some  disturbed  areas  that  allow 
invasion  of  herbaceous  plans  into  this  zone, 
and  clearing  of  brush  in  some  places  has 
reduced  its  former  extent. 


Salt  Prairie 

This  zone  covers  approximately  77%  (2,605 
acres)  of  the  battlefield  surface  area.  It  is 
comprised  of  sub-prairie  zones  of  (1)  almost 
pure  stands  of  cordgrass,  termed  sacatal 
prairie,  (2)  a  mixed  transition  zone  of  cord- 
grass  and  borrichia  frutescens,  and  (3)  pure 
stands  of  borricha  and  succulents,  termed 
barouche  prairie.  Areas  of  the  battlefield 
having  sparse  mesquite  overstory  and  cord- 
grass  understory  are  also  considered  salt 
prairie.  Salt  prairie  is  significantly  lower  in 
elevation  than  tamaulipan  brushland. 

Cordgrass  is  by  far  the  dominant  grass  in  the 
sacatal  subprairie  habitat.  This  grass  grows  to 
a  height  of  1-4  feet  and  provides  cover  for 
prairie  species.  Cordgrass  can  be  hazardous 
with  its  stiff,  extremely  sharp  spine-tipped 
leaves  and,  as  demonstrated  on  the  day  of  the 
battle,  has  the  peculiar  ability  to  burn  readily 
while  still  green.  Scattered  mesquites  and 
yuccas  are  locally  common  in  places. 
Borrichia  prairie  generally  defines  slightly 
lower  elevations,  where  salinity  is  liable  to  be 
higher  than  lands  containing  salt  intolerant 
cordgrass.  Thus,  very  little  cordgrass  grows  in 
the  bottom  of  the  old  resacas  even  when  pure 
stands  of  cordgrass  lie  adjacent  to  the  channel 
and  only  1 -foot-higher  in  elevation. 

The  old  resacas  (Lomalta  Clay  soil  type) 
generally  qualify  as  ribbons  of  salt  prairie 
because  they  are  often  dominated  by  borrichia. 
Their  generally  lower  elevation  and  wetter 
conditions,  however,  promote  the  sparse  but 
regular  existence  of  retama  and  huisache  along 
the  banks.  Both  plant  species  can  withstand 
periods  of  standing  water  for  months  at  a  time. 


There  is  evidence  land  clearing  has  greatly 
increased  the  process  of  filling  in  the  resacas. 
Cattle  ranching  and  row  crops  caused  other 
damage  to  the  natural  landscape  and.  in  some 
places,  this  human  impact  has  erased  evidence 
of  the  original  vegetation  type. 

As  is  usually  the  case  for  the  area,  the  salt 
prairie  has  escaped  regular  plowing.  A  section 
of  prairie  in  the  middle  of  the  site  shows 
apparent  effects  of  past  row  plowing  in  a 
series  of  evenly  spaced  bands.  These  bands  are 
the  result  of  field  trials  for  nonnative  grasses 
that  are  palatable  to  cattle.  Large  areas  of  the 
salt  prairie,  particularly  in  heavy  cordgrass 
areas,  show  signs  of  past  burning.  Such  bums 
are  common  in  the  area  to  remove  the  old 
cordgrass  growth  promoting  new  green  shoots 
for  grazing.  It  is  likely  salt  prairie  within  the 
battlefield  has  changed  relatively  little  since 
1 846.  However,  salt  prairie  may  have  spread 
to  old,  filled-in  resacas  beds,  as  well  as  areas 
disturbed  by  ranching  and  farming. 


Vegetation  Types 

Many  species  of  plants  are  endemic  to  the 
relatively  small  area  of  south  Texas  and  north- 
east Mexico.  Since  rainfall  is  limited  and 
irregularly  distributed,  there  is  little  moisture 
available  for  plant  growth.  Thorny,  small- 
leaved,  drought-resistant  plants  are  character- 
istic of  the  region.  Plant  distribution  is 
principally  influenced  by  soil  types  (edaphic). 

A  slight  change  in  elevation  on  the  battlefield, 
even  when  measured  in  inches,  can  affect  the 
vegetation  type.  A  vegetation  survey  was  con- 
ducted on  the  battlefield  site  in  1993  by 
Richard  and  Richardson.  The  survey  identified 
the  following  eight  vegetation  types: 
tamaulipan  brush,  coastal  prairie,  sacatal, 
borrichia  prairie,  mesquital,  huisachal, 
wetlands/tanks,  and  cleared  (see  table  4  and 
Vegetation  map). 
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WILDLIFE 

The  habitat  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 
supports  a  wide  variety  of  animals.  About  700 
vertebrate  species  have  been  found  in  the 
region,  with  about  130  found  regularly  at  Palo 
Alto  Battlefield.  The  three  habitat  types  that 
makeup  the  battlefield  site  are  brushlands,  salt 
prairie,  and  wetlands.  The  seasonal  wetlands 
in  the  remnant  resacas  of  the  battlefield  could 
also  be  valuable  to  a  number  of  species. 

A  diverse  array  of  126  vertebrate  fauna 
species  may  be  regularly  encountered  at  the 
site  including  10  species  offish,  21  species  of 
amphibians  and  reptiles,  84  species  of  birds, 
and  1 1  species  of  mammals.  Typical  mammals 
include  armadillo,  cottontail  and  jack  rabbits, 
Mexican  ground  squirrels,  southern  plains 
woodrat,  raccoon,  javelina,  coyote,  and 
bobcat. 


THREATENED  AND  ENDANGERED 
SPECIES  /  SENSITIVE  HABITAT 

There  are  no  confirmed  recent  threatened  or 
endangered  species  sightings  at  Palo  Alto 
Battlefield  National  Historic  Site.  The  area 
does,  however,  provide  potential  habitat  for 
several  endangered  wildlife  species,  including 
the  northern  aplomado  falcon  (Falco  femoralis 
septentrionalis),  ocelot  {Felis  pardalis) ,  and 
jaguarundi  (Felis  yagouaroundi)  (see 
Sensitive  Habitat  map). 

Sensitive  habitat  is  defined  as  habitat  suitable 
for  threatened  and  endangered  species, 
wetland  areas,  brush  cover  suitable  for 
neotropical  migratory  songbirds,  and  habitat 
for  species  of  special  concern. 

Maintenance  and  restoration  of  brushlands 
habitat  type  is  of  particular  concern,  due  to  the 
use  of  brush  habitat  by  the  ocelot  and  jaguar- 
undi. Protection  of  brushlands  in  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley  is  the  top  acquisition 
priority  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


Table  4:  Vegetation  Acreage 


Vegetation  Type 

Acres 

Percentage 

Tamaulipan  Brush 

403 

13% 

Coastal  Prairie 

361 

10% 

Sacatal 

1,334 

40% 

Borrichia  Prairie 

259 

7% 

Mesquital 

313 

9% 

Huisachal 

33 

1% 

Wetlands  /  Tanks 

27 

1% 

Cleared 

654 

19% 

Total 

3,384 

100% 

Approximately  18%  of  Palo  Alto  is 
tamaulipan  brush,  which  is  considered  good 
habitat  for  ocelots  and  jaguarundi.  There  are 
historical  sightings  of  jaguarundi  and  ocelot  in 
this  region  but  they  are  not  known  to  occur 
there  at  this  time.  There  have,  however,  been 
unconfirmed  sightings  of  ocelot  on  the  site 
recently.  The  salt  prairie  habitat  type  has  also 
come  under  increasing  concern,  research  is 
beginning  to  reveal  its  significance  as  habitat: 
the  endangered  northern  aplomado  falcon 
nests  in  bushy  areas  but  forages  largely  in  the 
open  prairie.  Historically,  the  greatest  concen- 
tration in  the  United  States  of  the  northern 
aplomado  falcon  was  on  the  Palo  Alto  prairie 
between  Brownsville  and  Port  Isabel,  with 
more  than  100  nests  being  recorded.  The 
jaguarundi  is  also  believed  to  make  greater  use 
of  the  grasslands  than  the  ocelot. 

Concerning  rare  or  endangered  animal  species, 
the  battlefield  lies  within  the  range  of  the 
black-spotted  newt  (Notophthalmus 
meridionalis)  and  the  Rio  Grande  lesser  siren 
(Siren  intermedia  texana)  may  be  present.  The 
Texas  homed  lizard  (Phrynosoma  cornutum) 
is  the  only  threatened  reptile  know  to  exist  on 
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the  battlefield.  The  white-faced  ibis  (Plegadis 
chihi),  the  long-billed  curlew  (Numenius 
americanus),  the  loggerhead  shrike  (Lanius 
ludovicianus),  Texas  Botteri's  sparrow 
(Aimophila  hotter ii  texana),  and  the  Texas 
olive  sparrow  (Arremonops  rufivirgatus 
rufivirgatus)  are  present  at  Palo  Alto,  and  the 
Brownsville  common  yellowthroat 
(Geothlypistrichas  insperata)  may  be  present. 


See  appendix  D  for  a  comprehensive  list  of 
endangered  and  threatened  animal  species  at 
Palo  Alto. 

There  are  currently  no  known  federal  or  state- 
listed  endangered  or  threatened  plant  species 
know  to  occur  in  the  park. 
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No  visitor  use  data  is  available  because  Palo 
Alto  Battlefield  National  Historic  Site  is  not 
yet  open  to  the  general  public.  However,  small 
groups  of  visitors  are  being  given  guided  tours 
of  the  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  site  on  an  appoint- 
ment-only basis. 

This  absence  of  hard  data  relating  directly  to 
park  use  makes  forecasting  future  visitor  use 
difficult.  The  best  guess  is  that  future  use 
could  be  relatively  high.  South  Padre  Island 
receives  approximately  2  million  visitors 
annually,  and  Brownsville  receives  about  1 .2 
million.  With  this  amount  of  visitation  in  the 
surrounding  area,  it  can  be  expected  that  Palo 
Alto  will  receive  substantial  visitor  use.  Actual 
use  will  depend  on  many  factors,  including 
weather,  the  turnover  rate,  and  the  season  of 
the  year. 

The  Brownsville  Visitor  and  Convention 
Bureau  is  already  publicizing  the  park.  Once 
facilities  are  ready  and  the  park  is  open,  Palo 
Alto  is  likely  to  receive  a  burst  of  visitation, 
simply  because  it  is  new  and  local  /  regional 
residents  will  want  to  see  it.  Then  the  local 
chambers  of  commerce  and  the  local  tourism 
industry  will  probably  include  information 
about  the  park  in  their  promotion  materials. 
This  will  increase  visitation  by  people  from 
outside  the  county.  Also,  the  park's  location  at 
the  intersection  of  FM  1847  and  51 1  places  it 
at  a  cross  roads  where  each  route  receives  use 
by  more  than  4,000  vehicles  per  day.  This 
volume  of  traffic  will  produce  a  good  number 
of  visitors  who  simply  see  the  park  sign  and 
NPS  arrowhead  and  decide  to  visit. 

Due  to  the  park's  unique  location,  visitors  are 
expected  to  come  from  both  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  This  part  of  south  Texas  is  an 
important  vacation  destination  for  many 
people.  Americans  from  all  over  the  United 
States  come  for  the  sunshine,  warm  climate, 
excellent  ocean  beaches,  and  the  opportunity 


to  visit  Mexico.  Many  Mexicans  visit  Browns- 
ville for  shopping,  commerce  and  tourism,  and 
to  visit  the  ocean  beaches. 


LENGTH  OF  STAY 

Palo  Alto  is  not  expected  to  be  a  destination 
park.  Most  tourists  (who  would  constitute  the 
majority  of  park  visitors)  are  expected  to  be  in 
the  area  primarily  to  visit  South  Padre  Island 
and  ocean  beaches,  the  city  of  Brownsville, 
and  the  neighboring  city  of  Matamoros, 
Mexico.  A  visit  to  the  park  would  most  likely 
be  a  secondary  activity  or  destination  assoc- 
iated with  the  tourists'  primary  purpose  for 
visiting  the  area.  For  some  local  or  regional 
residents  a  visit  to  the  park  may  be  the  primary 
destination  for  a  morning  or  afternoon.  A 
visitor  to  the  park  could  be  expected  to  stay 
anywhere  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours, 
with  most  visitors  probably  staying,  on 
average,  one-half  hour  to  two  hours.  Data  to 
verify  these  expectations  will  not  be  available 
until  the  park  is  developed  and  has  been  open 
to  the  public  for  some  time. 

An  overnight  stay  at  the  park  is  not  necessary 
to  understand  the  primary  interpretive  themes 
or  to  appreciate  the  historical  significance  of 
the  park;  therefore,  no  overnight  facilities  are 
planned  for  the  park.  However,  Cameron 
County  has  a  variety  of  overnight  accom- 
modations that  should  be  sufficient  for  tourists 
and  other  visitors  who  wished  to  stay  longer. 


ACTIVITIES  AND  SERVICES 

Principal  activities  at  the  park  will  be  visiting 
the  visitor  center,  attending  interpretive  pro- 
grams (audio  visual  and  ranger  led),  hiking 
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along  the  trail  system,  and  learning  about  and 
appreciating  the  historical  significance  of  the 
site  at  the  visitor  center  and  commemorative 
space.  Attendance  at  special  events 
periodically  conducted  at  the  park  is  expected 
to  draw  many  visitors. 


In  addition  to  interpretation  and  other 
activities  provided  by  the  Park  Service,  the 
private  sector  provides  supporting  services  for 
visitors  such  as  food,  lodging,  automotive 
services  and  fuel,  and  medical  care. 
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OVERVIEW 

Cameron  County  and  the  city  of  Brownsville, 
Texas  are  the  southern  most  county  and  city  in 
the  continental  United  States  that  also  share  a 
border  with  Mexico.  Brownsville  is  25  miles 
inland  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  is  directly 
across  the  border  from  Matamoros,  Mexico. 

Brownsville  and  Cameron  County  have  a 
broad-based,  diversified  economy.  Services, 
government,  trade,  and  manufacturing  are 
mainstays  of  the  local  economy  both  in  terms 
of  earnings  and  employment.  Tourism,  as  a  part 
of  the  service  and  trade  sectors,  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  local  economy. 

The  Brownsville  area  has  a  range  of  recrea- 
tional opportunities,  including  golf,  fishing, 
hunting,  camping,  and  birdwatching,  as  well  as 
restaurants,  theaters,  a  zoo,  a  museum,  and  a 
community  theater. 

Across  the  border,  Mexico  offers  a  distinct 
cultural  experience  that  is  within  walking 
distance  of  downtown  Brownsville. 

South  Padre  Island  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
known  as  a  popular  tourist  destination  on  both 
sides  of  the  border.  The  island's  subtropical 
climate,  vegetation,  and  ocean  beaches  are 
popular  attractions  and  are  promoted  by  the 
tourism  industry. 


POPULATION 

Texas  ranked  third  in  the  nation  in  population 
in  1993  with  18,021,700  people  (see  table  5). 
Cameron  County  is  one  of  the  254  counties  in 
Texas.  In  1993  its  population  of  290,600 
ranked  it  1 1th  in  the  state.  The  population  in 
Cameron  County,  including  Brownsville, 
combined  with  the  population  in  Matamoros, 
Mexico  (about  600,000  persons)  comprises  the 


largest  population  center  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley. 

The  city  of  Brownsville  grew  at  a  rate  of  24.4% 
between  1980  and  1992.  From  1980  to  1993 
Cameron  County's  population  grew  36.9%.  For 
the  same  time  period  the  population  of  Texas 
grew  26.7%. 

In  1990  about  90%  of  Brownsville's  population 
was  of  Hispanic  origin  (85%  of  the  total  was  of 
Mexican  origin).  The  same  year  82%  of  the 
population  of  Cameron  County  was  of  Hispanic 
origin. 


ECONOMY 

Cameron  County's  per  capita  income  in  1993 
was  only  $1 1,042  (see  table  6).  The  state 
average  per  capita  income  was  $19,145. 
Cameron  County  ranked  243rd  among  the  254 
counties  in  Texas.  In  1993  Cameron  County's 
per  capita  income  was  only  58%  of  the  state 
average  and  only  53%  of  the  national  average 
of  $20,800.  Despite  these  figures,  the  county's 
total  personal  income  of  $3,208,448  ranked 
19th  in  the  state  and  accounted  for  0.9%  of  the 
state's  total  personal  income.  These  facts 
suggests  that  there  is  a  wide  range  of  distri- 
bution of  income  among  the  population  of  the 
county. 

Services,  retail  trade,  state  and  local  govern- 
ment, and  manufacturing  are  the  economic 
sectors  employing  the  most  people  in  Cameron 
County.  These  sectors  are  also  the  most 
important  in  terms  of  earnings.  Total  earnings 
by  people  employed  in  Cameron  County 
increased  from  $1,090,752,000  in  1983  to 
$2,1 19,157,000  in  1993.  This  was  an  average 
annual  growth  of  6.9%.  The  top  three  industry 
sectors  in  earnings  kept  their  respective  places 
from  1983  to  1993  (see  table  7). 
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Table  5:  Population  Data  for  Selected  Years 


Political  Unit 

1980 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

Brownsville 

84,997 

98.962 

n/a 

105.757 

n/a 

Cameron  County 

212,200 

261,900 

270.000 

278,800 

290.600 

Texas 

14.339,000 

17,045.500 

17.343.800 

17,666,900 

18,021,700 

Source:  Regional  Economic  Information  System,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Economics  and  Statistics 
Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1993  data,  and  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  County  and  City  Data  Book: 
1994.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1994. 

n/a  =  not  available 


Table  6:  Per  Capita  Income  for  Selected  Years 


Political  Unit 

1980 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

Cameron 

$5,693 

$9,592 

$9,922 

$10,636 

$11,042 

Texas 

$9,840 

$16,749 

$17,450 

$18,460 

$19,145 

Source:  Regional  Economic  Information  System,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Economics  and  Statistics 
Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1993 


Table  7:  Top  Industries  in  Cameron  County  by  Percentage  of  Total  Earnings 


Top  Three  Industries  by  Earnings 

1983  Percent  of  Total  Earnings 
($1,090,752,000) 

1993  Percent  of  Total  Earnings 
($2,119,157,000) 

Services 

19.9% 

26.2% 

State  and  Local  Government 

16.4% 

20.8% 

Retail  Trade 

15.0% 

14.3% 

Source:  Regional  Economic  Information  System.  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Economics  and  Statistics 
Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1993  data 


However,  the  services  and  government  sectors 
increased  their  relative  shares  of  total 
earnings,  while  those  of  retail  trade  decreased 
slightly. 

Some  of  the  major  employers  in  Cameron 
County  are  listed  in  table  8.  The  top  three 
employers  were  units  of  local  government. 


U.S.  Census  data  show  that  Cameron  County 
had  an  unemployment  rate  of  13.3%  in  1990 
(see  table  9).  This  same  year  the  overall 
unemployment  rate  for  Texas  was  7.1%  and 
the  United  States  average  was  6.3%  of  the 
labor  force.  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  for 
1991  show  that  the  unemployment  rate 
(civilian  labor  force)  for  Texas  was  6.6%  and 
that  of  the  city  of  Brownsville  was  12.5%.  By 
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Table  8:  Major  Employers  in  Brownsville 


Employer 

Number  of  Employees 

Brownsville  Independent  School  District 

5389 

Cameron  County  (county  wide) 

819 

City  of  Brownsville 

767 

Amfels,  Inc. 

750 

Levi  Strauss 

720 

Brownsville  Manufacturing  (Haggar) 

700 

Eagle  Bus  Manufacturing 

515 

Norton  Company 

470 

Trico  Technologies 

403 

Public  Utilities  Board 

372 

Texas  Southmost  College 

350 

MagneTek  National  Electrical  Coil 

300 

Source:  Brownsville  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Table  9:  Unemployment  and  Poverty 


Political  Unit 

Unemployment  Rates  (1990) 

Persons  Living  Below  the  Poverty  level  (1989) 

All  Persons 

Children 

Cameron  County 

13.3% 

39.7% 

50.0% 

Texas 

7.1% 

14.1% 

24.0% 

Unites  States 

6.6% 

13.1% 

17.9% 

Source:  Regional  Economic  Information  System,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Economics  and  Statistics 
Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1993  data 


comparison,  the  county  and  city  unemploy- 
ment rates  were  relatively  high. 


U.S.  Census  data  from  1989  records  the  fact 
that  39.7  percent  of  all  persons  residing  within 
Cameron  County  had  incomes  below  the 
official  government  poverty  level  (table  9).  At 
the  same  time,  50%  percent  of  the  children  in 
the  county  were  living  below  the  poverty 
level.  For  the  state  of  Texas  these  levels  were 


14.1%  for  all  persons  and  24%  for  children, 
respectively,  living  below  the  poverty  level. 
U.S.  poverty  rates  were  lower  still,  at  13.1% 
for  all  persons  and  17.9%  for  children. 

Relatively  high  unemployment,  a  high  poverty 
level,  and  a  low  per  capita  personal  income 
indicate  that  there  are  some  serious  economic 
and  social  problems  in  the  county.  These 
factors  combined  with  the  relative  higher  total 
earnings  for  the  county  also  indicate  that  there 
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is  a  disparity  of  income  and  that  not  all 
persons  share  in  the  economic  gains  and 
relative  prosperity  of  the  county.  (As  indicated 
by  the  relatively  high  unemployment  and 
poverty  levels  as  compared  to  the  total 
personal  income  and  gains  in  total  earnings). 


TRANSPORTATION  /  ACCESS 

Located  at  the  southernmost  tip  of  Texas, 
Brownsville  is  a  transportation  hub  for 
Cameron  County  and  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 
The  nearby  port  of  Brownsville  provides 
facilities  for  ship  and  barge  traffic,  with 
connections  to  truck,  rail,  and  air  trans- 
portation services.  Since  the  advent  of  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
(NAFTA),  Brownsville  has  become  even  more 
important  as  a  focal  point  for  trade  with 
Mexico. 

Main  highway  access  to  Cameron  County  is 
provided  from  the  north  by  U.S.  77  and  from 
the  west  by  U.S.  83  and  U.S.  281,  both  of 
which  originate  in  Brownsville. 

Palo  Alto  Battlefield  is  located  at  the  inter- 
section of  FM  1847  and  511.  Both  routes  are 
expected  to  serve  as  primary  arterial  roads  and 
would  be  upgraded  to  four-lane  highways  in 
the  future.  FM  1 847,  also  known  as  Paredes 


Line  Road,  has  an  estimated  average  daily  (24 
hour)  traffic  count  of  4,200  vehicles.  Simi- 
larity, FM  51 1  has  had  a  count  of  4,305 
vehicles. 


REGIONAL  ACTIVITIES 
AND  SERVICES 

Cameron  County  is  a  destination  for  millions 
of  tourists  annually  and  has  a  wide  variety  of 
recreational  facilities  and  attractions.  Facilities 
include  city  and  state  parks,  national  wildlife 
refuges,  and  the  yet  to  be  developed  Palo  Alto 
Battlefield  National  Historic  Site.  Attractions 
include  cultural  resources  and  historic  sites,  a 
popular  zoo,  ocean  beaches,  saltwater  fishing, 
and  birding.  South  Padre  Island  is  a  major 
tourist  attraction  within  Cameron  County. 
Visiting  Mexico  is  easy  and  is  a  significant 
tourist  activity. 

The  Rio  Grande  Valley  region  has  a  large 
enough  permanent  population  to  support  and 
provide  all  necessary  visitor  services  such  as 
food,  lodging,  automotive  fuel  and  repairs, 
medical  care,  and  a  variety  of  shopping  oppor- 
tunities. Private  sector  response  to  demand  and 
the  close  proximity  of  these  services  makes  it 
unnecessary  for  the  park  to  duplicate  such 
services. 
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The  "Environmental  Consequences"  section 
addresses  direct,  indirect,  and  cumulative 
effects  on  natural  and  cultural  resources  and 
the  socioeconomic  environment  from  imple- 
menting any  of  the  alternatives  identified  in 
this  plan.  Analysis  of  impacts  was  based  on 
the  best  available  information,  including  the 
Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National  Historic  Site 
Geographic  Information  System  (GIS) 
database,  which  was  created  by  the  National 
Park  Service  in  Denver;  personal 
communications  with  individuals  who  are 
knowledgeable  about  site  resources  (see 


"Consultation  and  Coordination"  section); 
and  other  documents  about  site  resources  and 
impacts.  The  GIS  database  for  Palo  Alto 
contains  current  information  on  various 
cultural,  natural,  and  developed  components  of 
the  site. 

The  following  cultural,  natural,  and  socio- 
economic resources  were  identified  as 
important  impact  topics  during  planning 
because  they  allow  comparison  of  the 
environmental  consequences  of  each 
alternative. 
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IMPACTS  COMMON  TO  ALL  ALTERNATIVES 


IMPACTS  ON  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 
General 

Impacts  from  Relationship  with  Mexico. 

Analysis  —  Implementing  any  alternative  in 
the  general  management  plan  would  benefit 
relationships  with  Mexico  by  building  better 
working  relationships  among  historians, 
improving  the  accessibility  of  war-related 
information,  and  ensuring  the  presentation  of 
multiple  perspectives  on  the  war.  Over  the 
long  term,  such  international  relationships 
would  facilitate  the  protection,  management, 
and  research  of  cultural  resources  related  to 
the  war.  Visitors  from  both  countries  would 
gain  a  more  balanced  and  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  history  of  the  War 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  and  its 
place  in  a  larger  international  context. 

Conclusion  —  Implementing  the  general  man- 
agement plan  would  benefit  resources  and 
visitor  understanding  by  improving 
relationships  with  Mexico. 

Impacts  from  Changes  in  Land  Use. 

Analysis  —  Changes  in  land  use  from 
agriculture  to  management  for  resource 
protection  would  benefit  cultural  resources  at 
Palo  Alto. 

Conclusion  —  Because  of  changes  in  land  use 
from  agriculture  to  resource  protection, 
cultural  resources  at  Palo  Alto  would  be 
protected. 


Archeological  /  Historic  Resources 

The  historic  resources  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca 
de  la  Palma  include  cultural  landscapes  and 
archeological  resources.  Fort  Brown  also  has 
an  abundance  of  archeological  resources; 
however,  unlike  the  other  sites  it  contains 


historic  resources  in  the  form  of  structural 
remains  of  the  fort. 

Development  Impacts.  Analysis  —  No 
significant  prehistoric  archeological  sites  have 
been  identified  in  or  near  the  battlefield.  Fort 
Brown,  or  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  so  no  impacts 
on  these  resources  would  be  anticipated  under 
any  alternative.  Significant  archeological 
remains  are  present  at  all  three  sites.  Potential 
impacts  on  battle-related  or  other  arch- 
eological resources  would  be  mitigated  in 
consultation  with  the  Texas  Historical 
Commission  and  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation,  as  appropriate,  through 
other  resource  protection  measures  and 
through  data  recovery. 

Conclusion  —  Most  impacts  on  the  arche- 
ological/historic  resources  would  be  site 
specific.  With  mitigation,  most  impacts  would 
not  be  adverse. 

Resource  Management  Impacts.  Analysis  — 
Documentation,  evaluation,  and  monitoring  of 
all  known  archeological  resources  would  have 
beneficial  results  by  identifying  protection 
needs  and  responses  to  threats  before  serious 
damage  could  occur  and  by  facilitating 
resource  management.  Ongoing  research 
would  provide  needed  management  infor- 
mation and  result  in  long-range  beneficial 
effects  on  archeological  resources.  Research 
would  also  provide  significant  information  to 
the  broader  scientific  community. 

Conclusion  — At  Palo  Alto  Battlefield, 
resource  conditions  and  scientific  knowledge 
would  benefit  from  documentation, 
evaluation,  monitoring,  research,  and 
integration  of  program. 

Visitor  Use  Impacts.  Analysis  —  Archeo- 
logical resources  would  be  protected  through 
NPS  presence,  which  would  discourage 
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Impacts  Common  to  All  Alternatives 


inappropriate  activities  such  as  looting  and 
vandalism.  Educational  programs  would 
benefit  archeological  resources  at  all  three 
sites.  Visitors  would  be  directed  to  nonsen- 
sitive  areas  with  the  highest  interpretive 
potential  at  the  battlefield.  Site  design  would 
help  ensure  that  visitor  use  would  not  have  a 
negative  effect  on  archeological  resources. 

Conclusion  —  Due  to  educational  programs, 
the  direction  of  visitor  activities,  and  sensitive 
site  design,  visitor  use  at  Palo  Alto  Battlefield 
and  its  related  sites  would  not  have  adverse 
impacts  on  archeological  resources. 


Ethnographic  Resources 

Analysis.  No  American  Indian  or  traditional 
Hispanic  ethnographic  (religious  or  traditional 
use)  sites  have  been  identified  at  Palo  Alto 
Battlefield,  Fort  Brown,  or  Resaca  de  la  Palma 
to  date. 

Conclusion.  No  impacts  on  ethnographic 
resources  would  be  expected. 


to  preserve  the  historic  routes  of  the  Port 
Isabel  and  Tanques  del  Ramireno  Roads. 

Also,  attempts  would  be  made  to  restore 
wetlands  at  Palo  Alto  that  were  present  at  the 
time  of  the  battle,  which  would  add  to  the 
historic  scene. 

The  National  Park  Service  would  cooperate 
with  adjacent  landowners  and  local 
governments  to  help  ensure  compatible  land 
use  practices  and  to  preserve  the  setting  and 
integrity  of  the  cultural  landscape.  Where 
noncompatible  uses  are  proposed  (Titan  tire 
plant),  the  National  Park  Service  would  work 
to  incorporate  measures  that  would  mitigate 
the  effects  on  the  cultural  landscape. 

Conclusion.  Most  impacts  on  the  cultural 
landscape  at  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  would  be 
site-specific  and  temporary,  and  generally 
would  not  be  adverse.  Landscape  and  wetland 
restoration  could  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  cultural  landscape  and  the  historic  scene. 
The  cultural  landscape  would  benefit  from 
cooperation  among  the  National  Park  Service, 
nearby  landowners,  and  local  governments. 


Cultural  Landscape 

Analysis.  With  mitigation,  as  described  in  the 
various  alternatives,  facility  design  and  devel- 
opment would  be  expected  to  have  only 
limited  site-specific  effects  on  the  cultural 
landscape  at  Palo  Alto  Battlefield.  For  ex- 
ample, some  trail  corridors  might  be  visible 
from  overlooks.  However,  with  sensitive 
design  and  careful  choice  of  materials,  these 
impacts  would  not  be  expected  to  be  adverse. 
Once  mature  vegetation  was  in  place,  major 
facilities  such  as  new  buildings  and  parking 
lots  would  be  screened,  and  effects  on  the 
primary  battlefield  viewshed  would  be  sharply 
reduced  or  eliminated. 

Landscape  restoration  would  enhance  visitor 
understanding  of  the  battle  and  would  improve 
the  landscape  itself  Adaptive  use  would  help 


IMPACTS  ON  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Soils 

Analysis.  Soils  in  areas  designated  for 
development  at  the  park  would  be  subject  to 
compaction  and  overlays  of  impervious 
materials  (asphalt,  concrete  for  foundations, 
parking  lots,  and  paths).  The  maximum  area  of 
soils  to  be  affected  would  be  about  87  acres, 
primarily  in  previously  disturbed  areas.  The 
increase  of  impervious  surface  area  at  the  site 
would  increase  the  potential  for  water  runoff 
However,  with  proper  mitigation  techniques 
(stormwater  control  ponds,  etc.)  storm  event 
water  runoff  would  be  minimized. 

Conclusion.  Compaction  of  soils  is  an 
unavoidable  effect  of  development.  With 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES 


proper  mitigation  techniques,  storm  event 
water  runoff  would  be  minimized. 


Prime  and  Unique  Farmlands 

Analysis.  Neither  prime  or  unique  farmland 
has  been  identified  by  the  Natural  Resource 
Conservation  Service  at  Palo  Alto  Battlefield 
National  Historic  Site. 


projected  increases  in  visitation  would  not 
cause  or  contribute  to  a  violation  of  the 
national  standards  for  any  criteria  pollutant  or 
state  implementation  plan  under  any  of  the 
alternatives.  The  potential  exists  for  a  long- 
term  impact  on  air  quality  dependent  on  visita- 
tion. If  monitoring  programs  detect  a  signifi- 
cant change  directly  attributed  to  visitation, 
mitigation  measures  would  be  implemented. 


Conclusion.  There  would  be  no  effect  on 
prime  and  unique  farmlands  at  Palo  Alto. 


Air  Quality 

Analysis.  Under  the  Clean  Air  Act  conformity 
requirements,  federal  actions  must  conform  to 
all  applicable  state  implementation  plan 
requirements  and  purposes,  and  these  actions 
must  not  cause  or  contribute  to  any  violation 
of  national  ambient  air  quality  standards.  The 
conformity  regulations  address  only  those 
areas  that  are  not  in  attainment  with  the 
national  ambient  air  quality  standards  (CFR 
93,  53  FR  6221 5,  Nov.  24,  1 993;  amended  at 
58  FR  63247,  Nov.  30,  1993).  Palo  Alto 
Battlefield  National  Historic  Site  is  not 
designated  as  such  an  area. 

Increased  emissions  and  fugitive  dust  from 
construction  equipment  would  temporarily  and 
intermittently  decrease  air  quality  during  the 
construction  of  proposed  facilities.  Mitigation 
measures  would  be  implemented.  A  water 
truck  would  periodically  spray  construction 
areas  to  control  dust.  Any  impacts  on  air 
quality  from  construction  would  be  minor  and 
short  term.  Increased  visitation  and  associated 
vehicle  traffic  have  the  potential  to  affect  air 
quality.  Once  visitation  figures  have  been 
attained,  an  air  quality  monitoring  program  to 
assess  the  impact  of  increased  visitation  on  air 
resources  would  be  appropriate. 

Conclusion.  The  temporary,  minor  impacts 
associated  with  construction  and  small 


Water  Resources 

Analysis.  Water  resources  at  the  park  have 
been  modified  since  the  time  of  the  battle. 
Attempts  would  be  made  to  restore  the  water 
resources  to  refiect  the  way  they  looked 
during  the  battle,  which  would  benefit  the 
historic  scene. 

Conclusion.  The  restoration  of  water  reso- 
urces at  the  park  would  benefit  the  historic 
scene. 


Wetlands 

Analysis.  Restoration  of  wetlands  that  were 
present  at  the  time  of  the  battle  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  historic  scene  and  the 
wetlands  themselves. 

Conclusion.  Restoration  activities  would  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  wetlands  and  the  historic 
scene  at  Palo  Alto. 


Floodplains 

Analysis.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  park  is 
within  the  100-year  fioodplain.  There  are  no 
proposals  in  any  of  the  alternatives  to  develop 
in  the  fioodplain. 

Conclusion.  The  100-year  fioodplain  would 
not  be  affected. 
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Vegetation 

Analysis.  Vegetation  would  be  managed  to 
reflect  the  way  it  looked  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  by  reestablishing  some  native  vegetation 
and  controlling  exotic  plant  species.  This 
would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  natural 
environment  and  the  cultural  landscape.. 

Conclusion.  Vegetation  management  would 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  cultural  land- 
scape and  the  natural  environment. 


Wildlife 

Analysis.  Some  wildlife  habitat  loss  related  to 
the  construction  of  park  facilities  would  take 
place.  The  maximum  area  lost  to  development 
would  be  about  3%  of  the  site  or  87  acres, 
most  of  which  would  take  place  in  previously 
disturbed  areas.  Wildlife  would  be  displaced 
in  areas  planned  for  intensive  visitor  use. 
These  areas  correspond  directly  with  the 
developed  areas.  Most  of  these  areas  have 
been  previously  disturbed.  Restoration  of 
wetlands  at  Palo  Alto  would  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  wildlife  by  providing  some 
additional  habitat. 

Conclusion.  Development  could  affect  up  to 
87  acres  of  previously  disturbed  wildlife 
habitat.  Wetland  restoration  at  Palo  Alto 
would  provide  some  additional  wildlife 
habitat. 


IMPACTS  ON  SOCIOECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS  AND  VISITOR  USE 

Analysis 

The  development  of  the  park  would  provide 
visitor  access  to  park  resources  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  the  public  that  have 
not  been  available  previously.  The  existence 
and  operation  of  the  park  would  provide 


Impacts  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

additional  social  and  recreational  opportunities 
for  local  residents  and  area  visitors. 

Like  all  units  of  the  national  park  system,  Palo 
Alto  Battlefield  National  Historic  Site  does 
not  exist  in  a  vacuum.  The  local  social  and 
economic  environment  would  be  affected,  to 
some  extent,  by  the  existence  and  management 
of  the  park.  Although  not  a  primary 
destination,  the  park  would  contribute  to  the 
quantity,  quality,  and  variety  of  attractions  in 
Cameron  County.  The  park  would  have  a 
positive  effect  on  the  local  tourism  industry. 

Although  the  park  does  not  exist  for  the  social 
or  economic  benefit  of  the  local  region,  it  has 
the  potential  to  attract  many  visitors  and  might 
play  a  part  in  extending  visitors'  average 
length-of-stay.  The  park  would  rely  on  the 
local  area  to  offer  many  of  the  goods  and 
services  that  are  needed  to  provide  for  a 
successful  visitor  experience.  In  turn,  the  local 
economy  should  benefit. 


Conclusion 

The  development  and  operation  of  the  park 
would  make  positive  contributions  to  the  local 
socioeconomic  environment.  Visitor  access  to 
park  resources  and  educational  opportunities 
for  the  public  that  have  not  been  available 
previously  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
park  visitors.  The  existence  and  operation  of 
the  park  would  provide  additional  social 
opportunities  for  local  communities  and  area 
visitors. 
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ALTERNATIVE  1  (NO  ACTION) 


IMPACTS  ON  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 


General 


especially  at  Fort  Brown  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma. 


Impacts  from  Relationships  with  Mexico. 

Analysis  —  Impacts  on  international  relation- 
ships would  generally  be  the  same  as 
described  in  the  "Actions  Common  to  All 
Alternatives"  section;  however,  because  no 
general  management  plan  would  be  in  place, 
limitations  on  NPS  staff  and  funding  could 
lengthen  the  time  needed  to  work  coop- 
eratively for  the  battlefield  resources.  Making 
contacts  and  consulting  with  Mexico  would 
also  be  more  difficult.  Implementation  of  the 
park's  Interim  Operations  Plan  would 
continue  to  improve  international  relation- 
ships, but  at  a  slower  rate  than  in  other 
alternatives. 

Conclusion  —  Impacts  would  be  generally  the 
same  as  those  described  in  the  "Actions  Com- 
mon to  All  Alternatives"  section;  however, 
lack  of  staff  and  funding  would  make  coop- 
erative ventures  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  more  difficult. 

Changes  in  Land  Use.  Analysis  —  Because 
more  time  might  be  required  to  acquire  land  at 
Palo  Alto  Battlefield,  resources  could  be  lost 
in  the  interim.  Landownership  and  land  use 
patterns  at  Fort  Brown  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma 
would  probably  continue,  and  increased 
development  at  and  near  these  sites  could 
damage  or  destroy  archeological  and  natural 
resources  or  cultural  landscape  values.  The 
extent  of  resource  damage  from  potential 
development  cannot  be  accurately  predicted, 
but  there  would  probably  be  more  damage 
than  in  other  alternatives.  Varied  mandates 
and  resource  protection  goals  among  several 
landowners  and  agencies  could  result  in 
differential  management  for  resources. 

Conclusion  —  Some  adverse  impacts  would 
probably  occur  if  current  land  uses  continued. 


Archeological  /  Historic  Resources 

Development  Impacts.  Analysis  —  Because 
facility  development  at  Palo  Alto  would  be 
limited  to  upgrading  a  small  parking  lot  in  a 
previously  disturbed  area  (0.1  acre)  that  is  not 
known  to  contain  significant  archeological 
resources,  no  impacts  would  be  likely. 

Conclusion  —  Because  the  area  is  disturbed 
and  contains  no  known  significant  resources, 
no  impacts  on  archeological  resources  would 
be  likely  from  development  at  Palo  Alto 
Battlefield. 

Resource  Management  Impacts.  Analysis  — 
Documentation,  evaluation,  and  monitoring  of 
resources  at  the  battlefield  would  be  as 
described  in  the  "Actions  Common  to  All 
Alternatives"  section  but  would  occur  more 
slowly  than  in  other  alternatives.  A  lack  of 
staff  and  funding  would  result  in  resource 
management  concerns  that  could  not  be 
adequately  addressed.  For  example,  routine 
and  timely  monitoring  of  resources  might  not 
be  possible  and  could  result  in  damage  to 
cultural  sites. 

At  Fort  Brown  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  doc- 
umentation, evaluation,  and  monitoring  of 
cultural  resources  would  vary  among  man- 
aging agencies  and  individuals  with  differing 
agency  mandates  and  goals.  Funding  avail- 
ability would  also  affect  the  level  and  quality 
of  resource  inventory  and  analysis.  Resource 
management  at  these  sites  could  be  sporadic 
and  uneven,  resulting  in  long-term  negative 
impacts  on  archeological  resources.  Limited 
opportunities  for  research  at  these  sites  could 
adversely  affect  management  efforts. 
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Alternative  I  (No  Action) 


Conclusion  —  Damage  could  occur  to  arche- 
ological  resources  at  Palo  Alto  due  to  a  lack  of 
staff  and  funding.  Differential  management  at 
Fort  Brown  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  could 
result  in  long-term  adverse  effects  on  arch- 
eological  resources.  Also,  limited  research 
opportunities  could  affect  management  at 
these  related  sites. 

Visitor  Use  Impacts.  Analysis  —  Impacts 
from  visitor  use  on  archeological  resources  at 
Palo  Alto  would  be  similar  to  those  described 
in  the  "Actions  Common  to  All  Alternatives" 
section.  However,  fewer  interpretive  and 
educational  programs  would  be  available  than 
in  other  alternatives  because  of  limited  staff, 
funding,  and  access.  This  could  reduce  public 
appreciation  and  support  for  the  park's  arch- 
eological resources  and  eventually  lead  to 
resource  loss. 


there  would  be  potential  for  loss  of  resources, 
resource  integrity,  and  scientific  data. 

Conclusion.  Lack  of  coordinated  management 
of  collections  and  archival  materials  could 
result  in  the  loss  of  resources  or  scientific  data. 


Cultural  Landscape 

Analysis.  The  cultural  landscape  at  Fort 
Brown  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  could  be 
impacted  by  development,  inappropriate 
visitor  use,  and  inconsistent  treatment  of 
resources. 

Conclusion.  Adverse  impacts  on  the  cultural 
landscapes  at  Fort  Brown  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma  would  probably  occur  under  this 
alternative. 


Lack  of  a  consistent,  coordinated  approach  to 
resource  management  at  Fort  Brown  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma  by  various  agencies  could 
result  in  impacts  such  as  vandalism  on  the 
historic  remains  of  Fort  Brown  and  the 
removal  of  archeological  resources  at  both 
sites. 

Conclusion  —  With  mitigation,  no  direct 
adverse  effects  on  archeological  resources 
would  be  expected  at  Palo  Alto  Battlefield. 
However,  limited  staff,  funding,  and  site 
access  could  reduce  public  support  and 
appreciation  for  the  park's  resources,  with 
some  potential  for  resource  loss.  At  Fort 
Brown  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  historic  and 
archeological  resources  could  be  negatively 
impacted  by  unmonitored  visitor  use. 


Collections 


Cumulative  Impacts 

Without  NPS  management,  battlefield  artifacts 
at  Fort  Brown,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  nearby 
lands  would  be  subject  to  poorly  documented 
or  illegal  removal  from  their  original  context. 
Over  time  the  number  of  artifacts  that  could  be 
analyzed  would  be  reduced,  which  could 
affect  and  limit  the  information  available  for 
research. 


IMPACTS  ON  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Water  Resources 

Analysis.  No  hydrological  studies  would  be 
conducted  under  this  alternative.  The  current 
altered  state  of  the  water  resources  would 
continue. 


Analysis.  Because  collections,  scientific  spe- 
cimens, and  archival  materials  related  to  the 
battle  would  continue  to  be  managed  by  num- 
erous institutions  and  individuals  with  varying 
preservation  and  research  goals  and  direction. 


Conclusion.  Without  monitoring  and 
restoration  efforts,  water  resources  of  the  park 
would  continue  to  be  adversely  affected. 
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Wetlands 

Analysis.  Wetlands  at  the  park  would  continue 
to  be  impacted  by  agricultural  practices,  inclu- 
ding diversion  of  water  to  cattle  tanks,  cattle 
grazing,  and  flow  diversion.  There  would  be 
no  assessment  to  determine  presence  of  juris- 
dictional wetlands. 

Conclusion.  Wetlands  would  not  receive  any 
greater  level  of  protection  than  what  is 
currently  being  provided. 


Cumulative  Impacts 

Analysis  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  site 
would  continue  to  be  conducted  as  needed, 
and  collection  of  baseline  data  would  be 
hindered.  Loss  of  endangered  species  habitat, 
wetlands,  and  further  impacts  from 
agricultural  practices  would  be  likely.  Adverse 
cumulative  impacts  would  be  likely  due  to  the 
lack  of  baseline  data  on  natural  resources  and 
the  continuation  of  current  resource 
management  practices. 


Vegetation 

Analysis.  Vegetation  at  Palo  Alto  would 
continue  to  be  subjected  to  agricultural 
practices  until  land  acquisition  was  possible. 
Exotic  species  would  continue  to  progress 
unabated.  Only  minimal  assessment  and 
monitoring  programs  would  be  enacted.  The 
historic  scene  would  not  be  restored. 

Conclusion.  The  no-action  alternative  would 
continue  existing  land  management  practices 
until  land  acquisition  was  possible.  Once  land 
acquisition  took  place,  vegetation  would  be 
managed  as  described  in  the  "Actions 
Common  to  All  Alternatives"  section. 


Threatened  and  Endangered 
Species  /  Sensitive  Habitat 

Analysis.  Sensitive  habitat  at  the  park  would 
be  protected;  however,  monitoring  programs 
might  not  be  in  place  to  confirm  the  existence 
of  threatened  or  endangered  species.  This 
could  have  a  negative  indirect  effect  on  these 
species  by  not  allowing  appropriate  measures 
to  be  implemented  to  ensure  continued 
viability. 

Conclusion.  Sensitive  habitat  in  the  park 
would  be  protected;  however,  a  lack  of 
monitoring  programs  could  indirectly  affect 
threatened  or  endangered  species. 


IMPACTS  ON  SOCIOECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS  AND  VISITOR  USE 

Analysis 

As  land  within  the  park's  authorized  boundary 
was  acquired  by  the  National  Park  Service,  it 
would  be  removed  from  the  local  real  estate 
tax  rolls.  This  loss  of  taxable  land  would  be 
minor  because  the  land  in  question  is  margin- 
ally productive  as  rangeland  and  does  not 
produce  a  significant  amount  of  tax  revenue. 
Nearby  land  is  expected  to  increase  in  value, 
thereby  resulting  in  an  actual  increase  in  tax 
revenue  for  the  county. 

Some  long-term  positive  economic  benefits 
would  take  place  in  the  local  economy  because 
of  an  increased  staff  and  a  larger  annual  park 
budget.  Over  the  life  of  this  plan,  some  per- 
manent positions  and  a  smaller  number  of  tem- 
porary positions  would  eventually  be  filled  at 
the  park. 

Under  this  alternative  there  would  be  limited 
opportunities  for  new  education,  research, 
access,  and  visitor  experiences  for  the  local 
community.  The  capability  of  the  park  to 
provide  high-quality  visitor  experiences  and 
adequately  preserve  resources  would  be 
severely  compromised. 


Alternative 
traffic. 


would  not  impact  local  roads  or 
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Alternative  I  (No  Action) 

Conclusion  Cumulative  Impacts 

Economic  benefits  attributable  to  the  park  and  There  would  be  no  identifiable  cumulative 

its  operation  would  be  limited  and  would  be  impacts. 

minor  in  light  of  the  relative  size  of  the  county 

economy.  Social  benefits  would  be  minimal 

due  to  low  levels  of  public  access  to  park 

resources. 
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IMPACTS  ON  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 
General 

Impacts  from  Changes  in  Land  Use. 

Analysis  —  At  Fort  Brown  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma  the  National  Park  Service  would 
develop  cooperative  agreements  with  land- 
owners to  help  ensure  land  use  was  beneficial 
to  cultural  resources. 

Conclusion  —  Cultural  resources  would 
benefit  from  cooperative  agreements  at  Fort 
Brown  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma. 


Archeological  /  Historic  Resources 

Development  Impacts.  Analysis  —  Develop- 
ment of  visitor  facilities,  including  trails  and 
an  entry  road  to  the  visitor  center  and  trail- 
head,  would  disturb  60  acres  at  the  battlefield. 
With  appropriate  mitigation,  developing 
visitor  facilities  at  the  battlefield  would  not  be 
expected  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
archeological  resources  or  the  Point  Isabel 
Road.  Development  impacts  would  not  be 
expected  to  be  adverse. 

Because  the  proposed  visitor  contact  station  / 
park  headquarters  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma  and 
the  visitor  contact  station  at  Fort  Brown  would 
be  on  previously  disturbed  ground  or  in  exist- 
ing facilities,  no  new  impacts  on  archeological 
resources  would  be  expected. 

Continued  NPS  maintenance  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  extant  historic  structural 
remains  at  Fort  Brown  and  protection  of  the 
historic  archeological  resources  under 
agreements  with  property  owners  would 
benefit  these  resources.  NPS  presence  would 
also  help  to  protect  resources.  If  visitor  and 
administrative  facilities  were  located  in 
historic  buildings,  adaptive  use  would  benefit 


the  structures  by  ensuring  continued 
maintenance. 

Conclusion  —  With  mitigation,  impacts  from 
development  at  Palo  Alto  on  archeological 
resources  would  not  be  adverse.  No  new 
impacts  on  archeological  or  historic  resources 
at  Resaca  de  la  Palma  or  Fort  Brown  would  be 
expected.  The  historic  fort  remains  would 
benefit  from  continued  maintenance  and 
rehabilitation. 

Resource  Management  Impacts.  Analysis  — 
Because  documenting,  evaluating,  and  mon- 
itoring cultural  resources  would  not  be  as 
extensive  or  as  costly  as  in  alternative  3,  more 
time  and  funding  could  be  devoted  to  investi- 
gating and  researching  the  overall  battlefield 
and  the  archeological  and  historic  resources  at 
Fort  Brown  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma. 

Conclusion  —  Resource  inventory  and 
investigations  would  enhance  scientific 
knowledge  and  visitor  understanding. 


Collections 

Analysis.  Collections  would  be  managed  by 
the  National  Park  Service  at  the  research 
center.  This  would  help  ensure  that  collections 
relating  to  the  park  were  acquired  and  kept 
together  in  an  appropriate  curatorial  facility 
and  that  accountability  was  established.  Col- 
lections would  be  maintained  to  NPS  museum 
standards. 

Conclusion.  Collections  would  benefit  from 
being  housed  at  the  research  center,  which 
would  meet  NPS  museum  standards. 
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Cultural  Landscape 

Analysis.  There  is  a  slight  potential  for 
impacts  on  the  cultural  landscape  from  facility 
construction  at  Palo  Alto.  However,  fewer 
facilities  would  be  built  in  this  alternative  than 
in  alternative  3,  resulting  in  less  of  an  impact 
on  the  landscape  and  viewshed.  Also,  develop- 
ment would  be  concentrated  in  one  area  near 
the  park  boundary  where  it  could  be  easily 
screened  from  the  battlefield.  Rehabilitation  of 
the  battlefield  would  preserve  important 
archeological  and  landscape  features  and 
would  provide  an  opportunity  for  visitors  to 
improve  their  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  battle. 

At  Fort  Brown  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  the 
cultural  landscape  would  benefit  from  the 
rehabilitation  and  preservation  of  character- 
defining  elements  under  protective  coop- 
erative agreements.  Landowners  developing 
areas  near  these  sites  would  be  encouraged  to 
use  materials  and  designs  that  would  be 
compatible  with  the  historic  scene,  and 
vegetation  screening  would  help  protect  the 
viewshed. 

Conclusion.  The  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  cultural 
landscape  would  benefit  from  rehabilitation. 
The  viewshed  would  be  temporarily  impacted 
by  facility  construction.  The  cultural 
landscape  at  Fort  Brown  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma  would  benefit  under  protective 
cooperative  agreements  and  coordination  with 
nearby  landowners. 


Cumulative  Impacts 

As  areas  near  Palo  Alto,  Fort  Brown,  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma  are  developed,  cultural 
resources  associated  with  these  sites  could  be 
damaged  or  lost.  Once  diagnostic  artifacts 
were  removed  from  an  undocumented  site,  it 
might  be  impossible  to  determine  their 
context.  Over  time  development  would  reduce 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  sites,  which 


could  limit  the  amount  of  information 
available  for  research.  NPS  management  of 
the  three  areas  (Palo  Alto  Battlefield,  Resaca 
de  la  Palma,  and  Fort  Brown)  would  provide  a 
coordinated,  comprehensive  approach  to 
resource  preservation  and  research.  Over  time 
this  approach  would  have  a  beneficial 
cumulative  effect  on  area  resources.  Lacking 
this  coordinated  management,  resources  would 
continue  to  be  lost  to  development  and 
collecting  and  research  would  be  limited  in 
focus  and  depth. 


IMPACTS  ON  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Water  Resources 

Analysis.  Data  collected  under  the  water 
resources  monitoring  and  assessment  program 
would  assist  in  determining  the  best  method- 
ology for  handling  increased  runoff  and 
puddling  from  the  construction  of  20  acres  of 
impervious  surfaces. 

Conclusion.  An  indirect  impact  on  the  water 
resources  of  the  site  would  result  from  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  impervious  surface.  With 
proper  mitigation  techniques,  the  cumulative 
effect  of  this  action  would  be  minimal. 


Wetlands 

Analysis.  Development  of  park  roads,  trails, 
and  buildings  would  have  the  potential  to 
disturb  wetlands  at  the  park.  Regardless  of  the 
acreage  impacted  by  construction,  mitigation 
efforts  would  ensure  that  no  net  loss  of 
wetlands  occurred.  A  complete  survey  of  all 
wetlands  at  the  site  would  be  conducted  before 
any  development. 

Conclusion.  A  mitigation  plan  would  ensure 
that  wetlands  of  similar  type  and  quality 
would  be  created  to  replace  any  displaced 
wetlands.  Direct  and  indirect  effects  on 
wetlands  would  occur  under  this  alternative; 
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however,  mitigating  measures  would  ensure 
that  the  cumulative  effect  was  a  net  benefit. 


Vegetation 

Analysis.  Constructing  the  visitor  center, 
parking  areas,  and  trails  would  permanently 
impact  60  acres  of  vegetation.  About  50  acres 
of  the  development  sites  are  in  areas  of 
previously  disturbed  vegetation.  About  10  acres 
include  the  transition  zone  from  salt  prairie  to 
tamulipan  brush  habitat.  This  10-acre  area 
borders  but  is  not  sensitive  habitat.  Temporary 
construction  impacts  would  be  mitigated  by 
planting  disturbed  areas  with  native  vegetation. 
Long-term  landscape  treatments  would  include 
plantings  of  native  vegetation  to  screen 
buildings. 

Conclusion.  Although  60  acres  of  vegetation 
would  be  disturbed  because  of  construction 
activities,  the  areas  proposed  for  development 
are  largely  disturbed  areas,  and  the  overall 
impact  on  the  entire  site  would  be  minimal. 


Monitoring  programs  during  the  first  phase  of 
development  would  be  implemented  to 
determine  which  trails  routes  would  have  the 
least  impact  on  sensitive  habitat  areas. 


Cumulative  Impacts 

A  cumulative  positive  effect  on  the  natural 
resources  would  result  from  implementing 
alternative  2.  The  only  foreseeable  irreversible 
or  irretrievable  commitment  of  resources  would 
be  for  the  construction  of  park  facilities.  The 
resources  affected  would  be  in  primarily  dis- 
turbed areas  zoned  for  development.  The 
greatest  possible  net  habitat  loss  would  be  1 5 
acres  of  nondisturbed  areas.  This  would  be  an 
irreversible/irretrievable  commitment  of 
resources.  The  final  amount  of  net  habitat  loss 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  considerably  less  due 
to  findings  of  monitoring  programs  and 
surveys. 


IMPACTS  ON  SOCIOECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS  AND  VISITOR  USE 


Threatened  and  Endangered 
Species  /  Sensitive  Habitat 

Analysis.  There  would  be  no  structural 
development  in  sensitive  habitat  areas.  Gravel 
hiking  trails  would  be  constructed  near  and  in 
some  cases  through  sensitive  habitat  areas.  The 
total  area  of  sensitive  habitat  that  would  be 
disturbed  by  the  development  of  gravel  hiking 
trails  would  depend  on  the  findings  of  mon- 
itoring programs.  These  areas  have  the 
potential  to  be  within  the  habitat  types  suitable 
for  threatened  and  endangered  species.  The 
monitoring  programs  proposed  in  this 
alternative  call  for  an  in-depth  assessment  of 
the  sensitive  habitat  at  the  site.  This  would 
assist  park  staff  in  the  management  of  sensitive 
habitat  to  ensure  its  continued  viability. 

Conclusion.  Construction  of  gravel  hiking 
trails  through  sensitive  habitat  would  have  a 
direct  and  indirect  impact  on  the  resource. 


Analysis 

This  alternative  would  have  a  minor  impact  on 
the  local  roads.  Turn  lanes  at  the  public 
entrances  of  the  park,  and  perhaps  at  the 
maintenance  entrance,  would  be  required. 
However,  FM  1847  is  to  be  widened  in  the  near 
future  to  four  lanes.  At  that  time,  these  turn 
lanes  could  be  installed  relatively  easily. 
Because  FM  1 847  is  already  slated  for 
widening  due  to  increasing  traffic  levels,  any 
increased  traffic  that  could  be  attributable  to  the 
park  would  likely  have  only  a  minor  impact  on 
overall  road  conditions.  Traffic  turning  in  and 
out  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma  would  increase  and 
might  require  some  sort  of  traffic  engineering 
solution  to  provide  for  visitor  safety. 

As  land  in  the  park's  authorized  boundary  was 
acquired  by  the  National  Park  Service,  it  would 
be  removed  from  the  local  real  estate  tax  rolls. 
This  loss  of  taxable  land  would  be  a  minor 
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impact  because  the  land  in  question  is 
marginally  productive  as  rangeland  and  does 
not  produce  a  significant  amount  of  tax 
revenue.  Nearby  land  is  expected  to  increase  in 
value,  thereby  resulting  in  an  actual  increase  in 
tax  revenue  for  the  county.  The  land  at  Resaca 
de  la  Palma  would  be  removed  from  the  real 
estate  tax  roles  when  the  city  of  Brownsville 
acquired  the  land.  If  the  city  does  acquire  the 
land,  it  could  be  assumed  that  the  benefits 
derived  by  the  city  would  outweigh  the  loss  in 
tax  revenue.  Currently  this  land  is  vacant  so  the 
tax  revenue  that  would  be  forgone  would  not  be 
significant.  This  alternative  would  have  no 
impact  on  the  real  estate  tax  status  at  Fort 
Brown. 


would  require  increased  staff  and  a  larger  park 
budget.  These  increases  in  personnel  and 
funding  would  benefit  the  local  economy  in  the 
long  term. 

There  would  be  no  direct  impacts  on  the  city  of 
Brownsville's  infrastructure.  However,  new 
educational  and  recreational  opportunities  at 
the  park  would  benefit  people  in  the  local 
community  and  elsewhere  in  the  region. 

For  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  Executive  Order 
12898  in  the  context  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  the  actions  in  alternative  2 
(proposed  action)  were  assessed  during  the 
planning  process  (see  appendix  J). 


Dispersing  facilities  through  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  the  city  of  Brownsville,  nearby 
universities,  local  support  groups,  and  other 
land  managing  agencies  would  lead  to  bene- 
ficial community  involvement  with  the  park. 

The  proposed  action  provides  for  continuing 
Mexican  involvement  with  the  park,  which 
would  help  ensure  that  the  stories  of  the  battle 
and  War  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
would  be  told  from  both  viewpoints  and  that 
the  park  would  function  as  a  commemorative 
site  for  both  countries. 

Some  temporary  construction-related  jobs 
would  be  created.  Some  short-term  positive 
economic  benefits  would  accrue  to  the  local 
and  regional  economies  because  of  the  new 
construction  and  development. 

Long-term  benefits  would  include  public 
enjoyment  of  a  variety  of  interpretive  and 
educational  opportunities  at  Palo  Alto.  The 
public  would  benefit  by  being  able  to  visit 
actual  resources  onsite  and  through  "sense  of 
place"  interpretation.  This  might  encourage 
visitors  to  stay  in  the  area  longer,  which  could 
increase  the  amount  of  tourist  dollars  spent 
locally. 

Developing  park  programs,  including  inter- 
pretation, maintenance,  and  visitor  services, 


Conclusion 

Long-term  positive  social  benefits  would 
accrue  to  individuals  and  the  public  in  the  form 
of  increased  interpretive,  educational,  and 
recreational  opportunities  provided  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  its  partners.  Social 
benefits  would  be  optimized  because  of  greater 
public  access  to  park  resources.  Park 
expenditures  for  goods  and  services  (including 
staff)  would  benefit  the  local  economy. 
Economic  impacts  would  be  greater  than  under 
the  no-action  alternative  but  still  minor  because 
of  the  relative  size  of  the  county  economy. 


Cumulative  Impacts 

Alternative  2  would  contribute  to  the  growing 
tourism  industry  in  the  local  area  and  further 
enhance  the  desirability  of  visiting  Cameron 
County.  Additional  visitor  experiences  at  the 
park  would  contribute  to  the  Brownsville  area's 
appeal  as  a  tourist  destination.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  park  would  complement  the  other 
public  and  private  attractions  occurring  outside 
the  park,  further  improving  the  tourism 
potential  of  the  area. 
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IMPACTS  ON  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 
General 

Impacts  from  Changes  in  Land  Use. 

Analysis  —  NPS  ownership  and  management 
would  help  ensure  that  land  use  was  consistent 
with  resource  protection  and  visitor  education 
goals,  which  would  generally  benefit  the 
natural  and  cultural  resources  of  the  park  and 
would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  visitor 
experiences. 

Conclusion  —  Cultural  and  natural  resources 
would  generally  benefit  as  would  the  visitor 
experience. 


Archeological  /  Historic  Resources 

Development  Impacts.  Analysis  —  Develop- 
ment activities  would  take  place  on  87  acres  at 
Palo  Alto.  The  combined  visitor,  administra- 
tive, educational,  research,  and  conference 
facilities  would  occupy  a  large  footprint  in  a 
relatively  confined  area.  The  spatial 
limitations  and  resource  concerns  of  this 
proposed  development  site  would  probably 
make  avoiding  resources  during  development 
more  difficult.  However,  the  distance  (0.5 
mile)  between  the  large  footprint  core  of  the 
battlefield  would  help  reduce  the  potential  for 
adverse  effects  on  battle-related  archeological 
resources.  Extensive  mitigating  measures, 
including  site  avoidance  and  data  recovery 
would  help  ensure  that  impacts  on  arch- 
eological resources  would  not  be  adverse. 
While  data  recovery  would  be  expensive  and 
could  result  in  artifacts  being  removed  from 
their  original  context,  excavation  would 
contribute  to  knowledge  of  the  battle  and 
ultimately  improve  scientific  understanding 
and  the  potential  for  visitor  understanding. 


Proposed  development  at  Fort  Brown  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma  would  be  limited  to  small 
parking  areas  and  visitor  contact  stations, 
which  would  disturb  a  total  of  4  acres  (2  at 
each  site).  This  development  would  occur  in 
previously  disturbed  areas  or  places  where  the 
probability  of  disturbing  archeological 
resources  was  low. 

Conclusion  —  Development  would  disturb  87 
acres  at  Palo  Alto  Battlefield,  2  acres  at  Fort 
Brown,  and  2  acres  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma. 
Development  would  not  be  expected  to 
adversely  impact  historic  resources  at  Fort 
Brown  or  archeological  resources  at  Resaca  de 
la  Palma.  Extensive  mitigation  would  help 
ensure  that  impacts  on  archeological  resources 
were  not  adverse  at  the  battlefield,  and  data 
recovery  would  benefit  scientific  knowledge 
and  public  understanding. 

Resource  Management  Impacts.  Analysis  — 
Establishing  an  onsite  research  center  at  Palo 
Alto  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  area's 
archeological  resources  by  facilitating 
inventory  and  evaluation  of  resources  and 
management  needs.  Continued  NPS  main- 
tenance, and  rehabilitation  of  the  historic 
structural  remains  at  Fort  Brown,  as  well  as 
the  protection  of  archeological  resources  and 
collections,  would  benefit  these  resources. 
NPS  ownership  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma  would 
benefit  resources.  However,  locating  the 
research  center  at  Palo  Alto  would  weaken 
academic  ties  with  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Brownsville  and  with  scholars  from  Mexico. 

Conclusion  —  Archeological  resources  would 
benefit  from  the  onsite  research  center  at  Palo 
Alto.  Historic  and  archeological  resources 
would  benefit  from  NPS  resource  management 
at  Fort  Brown  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma. 

Visitor  Use  Impacts.  Analysis  —  Concen- 
tration of  visitors,  NPS  staff,  conference 
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attenders,  and  schoolchildren  into  a  single  area 
at  the  battlefield  would  have  little  if  any  effect 
on  archeological  resources  because  of 
previous  mitigation  efforts  and  the  distance 
(0.5  mile)  between  this  area  and  the  core  of 
the  battlefield.  Visitors  would  have  increased 
opportunities  to  learn  about  resources,  which 
would  contribute  to  enhanced  resource 
protection  in  the  future.  Threats  to  resources 
would  be  mitigated  by  management  of  visitor 
use  and  the  development  of  rapid  protective 
responses.  The  benefits  of  onsite  facilities  and 
opportunities  for  visitor  education  and  appre- 
ciation of  resources  would  help  to  offset  any 
potential  impacts  on  archeological  resources. 

There  would  be  excellent  opportunities  for 
consistent  management  of  resources  and 
visitor  use  at  Fort  Brown  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma.  Educational  messages  available  to 
visitors  would  encourage  resource  protection. 
The  presence  of  law  enforcement  personnel 
and  interpreters  would  also  help  to  prevent 
vandalism,  inappropriate  use,  and  looting,  and 
would  result  in  positive  impacts. 

Conclusion  —  Soil  compaction  and  vegetation 
damage  from  concentrated  visitor  use  would 
be  unlikely  to  affect  buried  resources  at  Palo 
Alto  Battlefield.  Developed  areas  would  be 
mitigated  prior  to  concentrated  visitor  use,  and 
impacts  on  archeological  resources  would  be 
partially  offset  by  onsite  visitor  education  and 
increased  appreciation  for  resources.  Manage- 
ment of  visitor  use  at  Fort  Brown  and  Resaca 
de  la  Palma  would  benefit  archeological 
resources. 


Collections 

Analysis.  Collections  would  be  managed  by 
the  National  Park  Service  at  the  research 
center.  This  would  help  ensure  that  collections 
relating  to  the  park  were  acquired  and  kept 
together  in  an  appropriate  curatorial  facility 
and  that  accountability  was  established.  Col- 


lections would  be  maintained  to  NPS  museum 
standards. 

Conclusion.  Collections  would  benefit  under 
this  alternative. 


Cultural  Landscape 

Analysis.  Proposed  roads,  trails,  and  other 
facilities  have  the  potential  to  intrude  visually 
on  the  cultural  landscape  at  the  battlefield.  The 
number  of  relatively  large  buildings  and  their 
concentration  in  a  single  area  would  make  it 
more  difficult  to  screen  them.  However, 
sensitive  facility  design,  careful  siting,  and  the 
use  of  appropriate  building  materials,  colors, 
and  screening  would  minimize  adverse 
impacts  on  the  cultural  landscape  at  Palo  Alto. 
Limited  site-specific  impacts  would  occur 
from  new  facilities  such  as  multipurpose  trails 
and  roads  that  would  be  visible  from  the 
battlefield  overlooks.  Adverse  impacts  at  Palo 
Alto  would  be  short  term  in  nature.  For 
example,  new  park  facilities  would  intrude  on 
battlefield  views  until  vegetation  grows 
enough  to  adequately  screen  the  area. 

The  cultural  landscapes  at  Fort  Brown  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma  would  benefit  from 
rehabilitation  and  preservation  of  character- 
defining  elements.  Where  adjacent  properties 
would  be  developed,  the  National  Park 
Service  would  work  with  owners  to  encourage 
designs  and  materials  compatible  with  the 
historic  scene. 

Conclusion.  With  extensive  mitigation,  most 
impacts  from  development  on  the  cultural 
landscape  at  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  would  be 
minimized.  Only  limited,  site-specific  adverse 
impacts  would  occur.  The  cultural  landscape 
at  Fort  Brown  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  would 
benefit. 
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Cumulative  Impacts 

Cumulative  impacts  on  cultural  resources 
would  be  the  same  as  those  described  under 
alternative  2. 

IMPACTS  ON  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Water  Resources 

Analysis.  Construction  of  45  acres  of 
impervious  surface  would  increase  the  amount 
of  runoff  in  the  area.  Construction  of  a  storm- 
water  catch  basin  would  be  necessary  to 
mitigate  storm  event  impacts.  Monitoring 
programs  would  be  undertaken  as  discussed  in 
alternative  2. 

Conclusion.  An  indirect  impact  on  water 
resources  would  result  from  the  increased 
construction  of  impervious  surfaces.  With 
proper  mitigation  techniques,  the  cumulative 
effect  of  this  action  would  be  minimal. 

Wetlands 

Analysis.  The  level  of  development  in  this 
alternative  would  have  a  greater  effect  on 
wetlands  than  in  any  of  the  other  alternatives. 
Monitoring  efforts  would  be  equal  to  those 
under  alternative  2.  Mitigation  efforts  would 
probably  be  more  involved  and  more  costly 
than  the  other  alternatives. 


compact  soils  and  damage  vegetation  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Under  this  alternative  87 
acres  of  vegetation,  consisting  of  25  acres  of 
tamaulipin  brush,  13  acres  of  mesquital,  10 
acres  of  borrichia  prairie,  and  39  acres  of 
pasture  land,  would  be  disturbed.  The 
construction  of  a  campus-type  facility  and 
trails  would  make  screening  of  all  develop- 
ment a  demanding  task. 

Conclusion.  A  direct  impact  on  87  acres  of 
vegetation  would  result  from  implementing 
this  alternative. 


Threatened  and  Endangered 
Species  /  Sensitive  Habitat 

Analysis.  Construction  of  trails  through 
sensitive  habitat  areas  might  damage  the  via- 
bility of  these  areas.  Monitoring  programs 
would  be  necessary  to  assess  the  impacts  and 
mitigate  any  negative  effects. 

Conclusion.  A  cumulative  detrimental  effect 
would  probably  result  from  building  trails 
through  or  near  sensitive  habitat  areas. 


Cumulative  Impacts 

The  cumulative  impacts  on  natural  resources 
would  be  the  same  as  those  described  under 
alternative  2. 


Conclusion.  Direct  and  indirect  impacts  on 
wetlands  would  result  from  this  alternative. 
With  the  implementation  of  a  mitigation 
program,  there  would  be  no  cumulative  effect 
on  wetlands. 


Vegetation 

Analysis.  Concentration  of  visitors,  NPS  staff, 
conference  attendees,  and  schoolchildren  into 
a  single  area  at  the  battlefield  would  tend  to 


IMPACTS  ON  SOCIOECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS  AND  VISITOR  USE 

Analysis 

Alternative  3  would  have  a  minor  impact  on 
the  local  roads.  Turn  lanes  at  public  entrances 
of  Palo  Alto,  including  the  maintenance 
entrance,  would  be  required.  However,  FM 
1 847  is  to  be  widened  in  the  near  future  to 
four  lanes.  At  that  time,  these  turn  lanes  could 
be  installed  relatively  easily.  Because  FM 
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1847  is  already  slated  for  widening  because  of 
increasing  traffic,  any  increased  traffic  that 
could  be  attributable  to  the  park  would  likely 
have  only  a  minor  impact  on  the  overall  road 
conditions.  Traffic  turning  in  and  out  of 
Resaca  de  la  Palma  would  increase  and  might 
require  some  sort  of  traffic  engineering 
solution  to  provide  for  visitor  safety.  There 
would  be  very  little  additional  traffic  impact  at 
Fort  Brown. 

As  land  within  the  park's  authorized  boundary 
at  Palo  Alto  was  acquired  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  it  would  be  removed  from  the  local 
real  estate  tax  rolls.  This  loss  of  taxable  land 
would  be  only  a  minor  impact  because  the 
land  in  question  is  marginally  productive  as 
rangeland  and  would  not  produce  a  significant 
amount  of  tax  revenue.  Nearby  land  is 
expected  to  increase  in  value,  thereby 
resulting  in  an  actual  increase  in  tax  revenue 
for  the  county.  The  land  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma 
would  be  removed  from  the  real  estate  tax 
roles  when  the  National  Park  Service  acquired 
the  land.  Currently  this  land  is  vacant  so  the 
tax  income  that  would  be  forgone  would  not 
be  significant.  This  alternative  would  have  no 
impact  up  on  the  real  estate  tax  status  at  Fort 
Brown. 

This  alternative  would  require  the  construction 
of  several  buildings,  along  with  roads  and 
trails,  at  Palo  Alto.  Because  of  the  new  con- 
struction, extensive  programmatic  activities 
and  maintenance  responsibilities  would  be  a 
large  part  of  this  alternative.  Developing  park 
programs,  including  interpretation,  mainten- 
ance, and  visitor  services,  would  require  an 
increased  staff  and  a  larger  park  budget.  This 
increase  in  staff  and  funding  would  benefit  the 
local  economy  in  the  long  term. 

The  shuttle  service  between  the  three  units 
would  be  a  high-cost  service  but  would  benefit 
visitors  by  reducing  traffic  in  the  park,  pro- 
viding more  access,  and  providing  additional 
personal  contact  and  interpretive  services  on 
the  bus.  Although  the  National  Park  Service 


would  own  the  shuttle  system,  the 
maintenance  and  operation  would  be 
contracted  out,  which  would  provide  more 
employment  opportunities  and  some  economic 
benefit  to  the  area.  The  NPS-owned  shuttle 
service  could  have  an  effect  on  the  use  of 
Brownsville  bus  and  trolley  services. 

This  alternative  would  allow  visitors  to  be 
onsite  and  to  experience  the  resource  in  a 
manner  that  would  help  to  provide  a  sense  of 
place.  However,  there  would  be  some 
potential  for  overcrowding  of  facilities  with 
visitors,  conference  attendees,  and  researchers 
concentrated  into  a  relatively  small  area. 

Community  involvement  at  Fort  Brown  and 
Resaca  de  La  Palma  would  be  limited  because 
all  facilities  would  be  on  NPS-owned  lands  at 
Palo  Alto.  Similarly,  relations  with  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Brownsville,  city  and 
county  governments,  the  Brownsville  and 
Matamoros  Historic  Districts,  and  with 
Mexico  would  be  more  distant  from  facilities 
at  Palo  Alto. 


Conclusion 

Long-term  positive  social  benefits  accrue  to 
individuals  and  the  public  in  general  in  the 
form  of  increased  interpretive,  educational, 
and  recreational  opportunities  provided  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  Social  benefits  would 
be  significant  because  of  greater  public  access 
to  park  resources.  Some  potential  would  exist 
for  overcrowding.  Park  expenditures  for  goods 
and  services  (including  staff)  would  benefit 
the  local  economy.  Economic  impacts  would 
be  minor  in  light  of  the  relative  size  of  the 
county  economy. 


Cumulative  Impacts 

Alternative  3  would  contribute  to  the  growing 
tourism  industry  in  the  local  area  and  further 
enhance  the  desirability  of  visiting  Cameron 
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County.  Additional  visitor  experiences  at  the 
park  would  contribute  to  the  Brownsville 
area's  appeal  as  a  tourist  destination.  Develop 


ment  of  the  park  would  complement  the  other 
public  and  private  attractions  occurring 
outside  the  park,  further  improving  the  tourism 
potential  of  the  area. 
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The  1916  Organic  Act,  the  Antiquities  Act  of 
1906,  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969,  the  Archeoiogical  Resources  Protect- 
ion Act  of  1979,  and  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1966,  (described  below) 
require  the  National  Park  Service  to  preserve 
and  protect  its  cultural  resources.  Cultural 
resources  in  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National 
Historic  Site  would  be  managed  in  accord  with 
these  acts  and  as  described  in  the  NPS 
Cultural  Resources  Management  Guideline 
(NPS-28). 


resources  is  currently  being  collected  as  part 
of  an  on-going  historic  resource  study,  and 
national  register  forms  will  be  completed  as 
part  of  this  study. 

Before  any  ground-disturbing  activities  took 
place  in  the  park,  a  professional  archeologist 
would  determine  the  need  for  archeoiogical 
inventory  or  testing  evaluation.  Any  such 
studies,  including  large-scale  archeoiogical 
investigations,  would  be  conducted  prior  to 
construction  and  would  occur  in  consultation 
with  the  Texas  Historical  Commission. 


NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION  ACT  (NHPA) 

Section  106  of  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  requires  that  federal  agencies 
consider  the  effect  of  their  projects  on  historic 
properties  (including  archeoiogical  resources) 
eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places,  and  requires  agencies  to  give  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
and  the  Texas  Historical  Commission  an 
opportunity  to  comment  on  projects.  The 
National  Park  Service  would  work  with  these 
entities  to  meet  the  requirements  of  36  CFR 
800  and  the  July  1995  programmatic 
agreement  among  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officers,  the 
Advisory  Council,  and  the  Park  Service. 

As  required  by  section  1 10  of  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act,  the  National  Park 
Service  surveys  cultural  resources  on  lands 
under  its  jurisdiction  and  evaluates  these 
resources  by  applying  the  criteria  for  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  A 
number  of  surveys  and  studies  have  been 
completed  or  are  underway.  These  are 
itemized  in  the  "Affected  Environment" 
section  of  this  document.  Future  studies 
needed  are  listed  in  the  "Actions  Common  to 
All  Alternatives"  section.  Information  on  area 


The  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  and  the  Texas  Historical 
Commission  were  invited  to  participate  in  the 
planning  process,  and  were  sent  copies  of  the 
project  task  directive  in  September  1992. 
Representatives  of  these  offices  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on  this 
draft  plan,  and  their  responses  will  provide 
guidance  during  development  of  the  plan. 

Alternatives  in  this  management  plan  contain  a 
number  of  different  actions  that  could  affect 
park  resources.  In  the  future,  as  parts  of  the 
management  plan  are  implemented,  site- 
specific  information  on  proposed  actions  and 
affected  historic  properties  would  be  sent  to 
the  Texas  Historical  Commission  and  the 
advisory  council  for  their  review  and 
comment.  Actions  requiring  further  review  are 
discussed  in  appendix  C. 

In  the  interim,  no  potentially  historic  property 
would  be  inalterably  changed  without  consul- 
tation with  the  Texas  Historical  Commission 
and  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preser- 
vation. Discovery  of  significant  archeoiogical 
resources  would  be  followed  by  protective 
measures. 

At  present  no  contemporary  American  Indian 
tribes  affiliated  with  areas  now  within  Palo 
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Alto  Battlefield  National  Historic  Site,  Fort 
Brown,  or  Resaca  de  la  Palma  have  been 
identified.  A  Rapid  Ethnographic  Assessment 
underway  by  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Brownsville  will  help  identify  ethnograph- 
ically  sensitive  areas  within  the  park  and  help 
the  Park  Service  gain  further  understanding  of 
Mexican  and  Indian  concerns.  Should 
affiliated  American  Indian  groups  be 
identified  in  the  future,  provisions  of  the 
American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act 
would  apply. 

Under  the  1993  amendments  to  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act,  information  about 
archeological  and  ethnographic  sites  could  be 
withheld  from  public  disclosure  to  prevent 
resource  damage. 

To  comply  with  the  Native  American  Graves 
Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  of  1990  Palo 
Alto's  managers  would  establish  a  prompt  and 
effective  notification  system  to  contact  and 
consult  with  affiliated  Indian  groups  regarding 
discovery  of  human  remains.  Managers  would 
deal  with  burials  on  a  case-by-case  basis  with 
informed  awareness  of  tribal  concerns.  At 
present,  the  park  has  no  artifact  collections 
associated  with  American  Indians. 


NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLICY  ACT  (NEPA) 

In  implementing  the  approved  General 
Management  Plan  for  Palo  Alto  Battlefield 
National  Historic  Site,  the  National  Park 
Service  will  comply  with  all  applicable  laws, 
regulations,  and  executive  orders  including 
those  listed  below. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (42  use  4321  et  seq.).  Requires  consider- 
ation of  the  environmental  effects  of  proposed 
federal  actions.  The  prescribed  procedures 
ensure  that  public  officials  and  members  of  the 
general  public  are  able  to  review  environ- 
mental information  and  impacts  before  dec- 


ision are  made  and  before  actions  are  taken  on 
a  project.  The  environmental  assessment, 
which  is  integrated  into  this  document,  pro- 
vides for  review  and  further  action  under  the 
act. 

Following  the  public  review  of  the  Draft 
General  Management  Plan/Environmental 
Assessment,  the  National  Park  Service  will 
ensure  either  a  finding  of  no  significant  impact 
or  a  notice  of  intent  to  prepare  an  environmen- 
tal impact  statement. 

Architectural  Barrier  Act  of  1968  (42  use 
4151  et  seq.).  All  facilities  and  programs  will 
be  accessible  to  visitors  with  disabilities. 

Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  (42  use  7401  et 
seq.).  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National  Historic 
Site  is  designated  a  class  II  clean  air  area. 
Maximum  allowable  increases  (increments)  of 
sulfur  dioxide,  particulate  matter,  and  nitrogen 
oxides  beyond  baseline  concentrations  esta- 
blished for  class  II  areas  may  not  be  exceeded. 
Section  1 1 8  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  requires  all 
federal  facilities  to  comply  with  existing 
federal,  state,  and  local  air  pollution  control 
laws  and  regulations.  Palo  Alto  Battlefield 
National  Historic  Site  would  work  with  the 
state  to  ensure  that  all  park  activities  meet  all 
requirements. 

Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended  (16  use  1531  et  seq.).  Section  7  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  requires  all 
federal  agencies  to  consult  with  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  to  ensure  that  any  action 
authorized,  funded,  or  carried  out  by  an 
agency  does  not  jeopardize  the  continued 
existence  of  listed  species  or  critical  habitat. 
NPS  policy  provides  protection  for  species 
proposed  for  listing,  as  well  as  any  state-listed 
species.  The  National  Park  Service  is  conduct- 
ing section  7  consultation  with  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  Before  construction  and 
during  the  design  phase,  further  surveys  and 
consultation  would  be  done  to  protect  these 
species. 


no 


Compliance 


Executive  Order  11988  ("Floodplain 
Management").  This  order  requires  all 
federal  agencies  to  avoid  construction  in  the 
100-year  floodplain  unless  no  other 
practicable  alternative  exists.  Trails,  comfort 
stations,  and  roads  are  exempt  from 
compliance  under  NPS  guidelines.  No  known 
floodplains  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
action. 

Executive  Order  11990  ("Protection  of 
Wetlands").  This  order  requires  federal 
agencies  to  avoid,  where  possible,  impacts  on 
wetlands.  Trails  are  exempt  form  compliance 
under  NPS  guidelines  for  implementing  this 
executive  order.  During  the  design  phase  of 
any  development,  the  most  recent  wetland 
maps  would  be  consulted  to  ensure  that 
facilities  are  outside  wetlands. 

Analysis  of  impacts  on  prime  and  unique 
farm  lands  in  implementing  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (45  CFR  59189). 

Federal  agencies  are  required  to  analyze  the 
impacts  of  federal  actions  on  agricultural 
lands,  in  accordance  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  This  policy  was 
developed  to  minimize  the  effect  of  federal 
programs  in  converting  prime,  unique,  or 
locally  important  farmland  to  nonagricultural 
uses.  According  the  Natural  Resources  Con- 
servation Service  (formerly  Soil  Conservation 
Service),  there  are  no  prime  or  unique  farm- 
lands within  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National 
Historic  Site. 

Executive  Order  12898,  Federal  Actions  to 
Address  Environmental  Justice  in  Minority 
Populations  and  Low-Income  Populations. 

For  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  Executive  Order 
12898,  in  the  context  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act,  the  proposed  actions 
addressed  in  this  plan  were  assessed  during  the 
planning  process. 

It  was  determined  that  none  of  these  actions 
would  result  in  significant  direct  or  indirect 


negative  or  adverse  effects  on  any  minority  or 
low-income  population  or  community. 

The  following  facts  contributed  to  this 
conclusion: 

■  The  developments  and  actions  proposed  in 
the  proposed  action  would  not  result  in  any 
identifiable  adverse  human  health  effects. 
Therefore,  there  would  be  no  direct  or 
indirect  negative  or  adverse  effects  on  any 
minority  or  low-income  population  or 
community. 

■  The  impacts  on  the  natural  and  physical 
environment  that  would  occur  due  to  the 
implementation  of  the  proposed  action 
would  not  significantly  and  adversely 
affect  any  minority  or  low-income 
population  or  community. 

■  The  proposed  action  would  not  result  in 
any  identified  effects  that  would  be 
specific  to  any  minority  or  low-income 
community. 

■  The  National  Park  Service  has  had  an 
active  public  participation  program  and  has 
equally  considered  all  public  input  regard- 
less of  age,  race,  income  status,  or  other 
socioeconomic  or  demographic  factors. 

■  Public  participation  was  conducted  to 
solicit  information  and  comments  with  the 
public  and  no  negative  or  adverse  effects 
were  identified  that  disproportionally  and 
adversely  affect  any  minority  groups. 

■  Impacts  on  the  socioeconomic 
environment  due  to  the  proposed  action  are 
marginally  positive  and  occur  mostly  in 
Cameron  County.  These  impacts  would  not 
occur  all  at  one  time  but  would  be  spread 
over  a  number  of  years,  thus  mitigating 
their  effects.  Also  impacts  on  the 
socioeconomic  environment  are  not 
expected  to  significantly  alter  the  physical 
and  social  structure  of  these  communities. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  proposed  action  would  result  in  many 
positive  impacts.  Some  temporary  construc- 
tion-related jobs  would  be  created.  Some 
short-term  positive  economic  benefits  would 
accrue  to  the  local  and  regional  economy  due 
to  the  new  construction  and  development 
called  for  in  the  proposed  action.  Some 
additional  financial  benefits  due  to  the  leasing 
of  property  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma  would 
accrue  to  the  property  owner  of  these  lands. 

Long-term  benefits  would  include  public 
enjoyment  of  a  variety  of  interpretative  and 


educational  opportunities  offered  at  Palo  Alto. 
The  public  would  benefit  by  being  able  to  visit 
actual  resources  onsite  and  through  sense-of- 
place  interpretation.  This  would  encourage 
visitors  to  stay  in  the  area  longer.  The  amount 
of  tourist  dollars  spent  locally  would  increase. 

Park  staff  jobs  and  the  park  budget  would  also 
be  long-term  benefits  to  the  local  economy. 
There  would  be  no  new  impacts  on  the  city  of 
Brownsville's  infrastructure  (police,  fire, 
services).  However,  new  educational  and 
recreational  opportunities  would  be  available 
for  the  community  and  region. 
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CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION 


Public  involvement  and  consultation  have 
been  key  components  in  developing  this  Draft 
General  Management  Plan/Environmental 
Assessment  for  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National 
Historic  Site.  The  NPS  planning  team  incor- 
porated a  variety  of  techniques  including 
workshops,  newsletters,  and  meetings  to 
include  a  broad-based  participation  in  the 
process.  The  purpose  of  public  involvement 
was  to  gain  information  about  resource  and 
public  concerns  and  to  keep  the  public 
informed  as  the  plan  developed.  The  team 
involved  government  agencies  from  all  levels, 
academic  professionals,  groups  with  a  special 
interest  in  Palo  Alto,  and  private  individuals. 
The  consultants  were  from  both  Mexico  and 
the  United  States. 

Scoping  for  the  project  began  with  meetings 
involving  NPS  professionals  and  managers, 
other  government  agencies,  and  local  interest 
groups  in  October  1993.  Scoping  continued  in 
December  1993  with  the  distribution  of  a 
scoping  brochure  to  a  mailing  list  of  about 
2,000  in  both  countries.  We  asked  for  input 
about  potential  futures  for  Palo  Alto,  and 
many  written  responses  were  received.  The 
scoping  process  also  included  workshops  in 
Austin,  South  Padre  Island,  Harlingen,  and 
Brownsville  in  February  1994.  The  public  was 
invited  to  participate  and  help  develop 
potential  futures  for  Palo  Alto.  At  the  same 
time  workshops  were  held  with  government 
agencies  and  interest  groups  from  both  sides 
of  the  border. 

In  March  1995  a  group  of  NPS  planners  and 
managers  met  in  Brownsville  to  take  the  input 
from  the  scoping  meetings  and  formulate  the 
park  purpose,  significance,  and  interpretive 
themes.  Preliminary  alternative  concepts  were 
also  developed  at  that  meeting.  The  results  of 
that  meeting  and  the  scoping  process  were 
presented  to  the  public  in  a  newsletter  the 
same  month. 


In  May  1995  a  meeting  was  held  in  El  Paso, 
Texas  with  representatives  from  Mexico  to 
present  what  had  occurred  with  the  plan  to 
date  and  to  obtain  their  input.  From  that 
meeting  the  planning  team  was  expanded  to 
include  a  representative  from  Mexico. 

The  full  planning  team  met  in  Denver,  Colo- 
rado in  July  1995  to  formulate  preliminary 
alternatives.  The  results  of  that  effort  were 
presented  to  groups  and  individuals  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  in  August  1995.  The  intent  of 
those  meetings  was  to  verify  proposals  with 
potential  cooperators/partners  and  to  provide 
information  that  would  be  passed  on  to  the 
general  public.  In  September  1995  similar 
meetings  were  held  in  Monterrey  and  Saltillo, 
Mexico  to  present  the  preliminary  alternatives 
across  the  border. 

After  the  above  meetings,  the  alternatives 
were  refined  to  reflect  the  input  received. 
They  were  field  verified  to  ensure  their 
viability  in  December  1995.  In  January  1996 
they  were  presented  to  the  NPS  field  director 
and  the  proposal  was  selected. 

The  draft  document  was  written  and  reviewed 
by  the  Park  Service  and  our  partners  in  August 
1996.  It  was  translated,  printed,  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  public  during  the  winter  of 
1999-97  and  will  be  on  public  review  for  60 
days.  Your  comments  are  welcomed  and 
encouraged.  Public  meetings  to  discuss  the 
plan  will  be  held  in  May  1997.  The  comments 
received  will  be  addressed  and  appropriate 
changes  will  be  made  to  the  plan.  The  final 
plan  will  be  available  to  the  public  in 
September  1997. 
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APPENDIX  A:  DESCRIPTION  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  ALTERNATIVES 


To  reduce  redundant  statements  in  the  alternatives,  a 
description  of  some  of  the  key  terms  used  and  what  is 
intended  by  them  specifically  at  Palo  Alto  is  presented 
below. 

access  —  How  visitors  would  get  to  the  park  and  to 
features  therein.  Refers  to  roads  (two  or  one  way  two 
lane  paved  roads)  and  gravel  surfaced  trails. 

activities  —  Noninterpretive  activities  available  at  the 
park,  including  hiking  on  nature  trails,  picnicking,  and 
social  events. 

administrative  facility  —  Also  referred  to  as 
headquarters.  This  facility  would  include  office  space 
for  the  superintendent,  division  chiefs,  and 
administrative  and  clerical  support.  There  would  be 
space  for  storage  and  building  mechanical  support 
systems. 


consecrated  ground  —  Human  sacrifices  made  on 
battlefields  evoke  the  feeling  of  consecrated  ground 
that  is  commonly  associated  with  cemeteries.  Usually 
having  occurred  over  a  few  hours  or  days,  battles  may 
transcend  in  significance  many  other  cultural  events 
and  processes  important  to  the  histories  of  the  peoples 
and  the  nations  involved.  As  such,  battlefields  are 
commonly  recognized  as  cultural  resources  through 
the  placement  of  graveyards  and  monuments,  the 
protection  of  related  historic  structures,  and  sometimes 
the  preservation  of  the  battlefields  themselves. 
Reflective  remembrance  at  a  battlefield,  as  at  other 
cultural  resource  sites,  can  lead  to  greater 
understanding,  renewal,  and  growth.  Through 
appropriate  research,  protection,  education,  and 
commemorative  efforts,  the  human  sacrifices  made  on 
all  sides  of  a  battlefield  will  benefit  future  generations 
by  contributing  to  a  greater  understanding  of  the  past 
and  the  present. 


archeology  —  The  study  of  human  material  remains 
to  better  understand  human  cultures.  These  remains 
include  many  diverse  objects  and  features  such  as 
prehistoric  stone  projectile  points,  charred  seeds, 
campsites,  trash  heaps,  building  foundations,  cannon- 
balls,  etc.  As  used  in  this  document,  the  term 
archeology  is  most  often  used  to  refer  to  the  study  of 
historic  artifacts  and  features  associated  withe  the  time 
period  of  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto.  Common  artifacts  and 
features  include  artillery  shells,  campsites,  horse  gear, 
and  discarded  personal  items. 

carrying  capacity  —  A  measure  of  the  type  and  level 
of  visitor  use  that  can  be  accommodated  while 
sustaining  the  desired  resource  and  social  conditions 
that  complement  the  purposes  of  park  units  and  their 
management  objectives. 

circulation  —  How  visitors  move  through  the 
developed  facilities  and  park. 

commemorative  space  —  All  action  alternatives 
propose  the  construction  of  a  memorial  to 
commemorate  the  activities  and  participants  of  the 
war.  In  most  cases  it  would  be  the  focal  point  of  the 
developed  area.  It  would  be  a  solemn,  thought- 
provoking  place  with  comfortable  surroundings  and 
minimal  distractions.  A  freedom  of  speech  area  could 
be  incorporated  and  major  ceremonies  related  to  the 
war  would  take  place  there. 


ethnographic  resource  —  A  site,  structure,  object, 
landscape,  or  natural  resource  feature  assigned 
traditional,  legendary,  religious,  subsistence,  or  other 
significance  in  the  cultural  system  of  a  group 
traditionally  associated  with  it. 

ethnography  —  Part  of  the  discipline  of  anthropology 
concerned  with  the  systematic  description  of  lifeways, 
including,  hunting,  agriculture,  and  family  life 
festivals  and  other  religious  celebrations. 

Fort  Brown  complex  —  The  site  now  occupied  by 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Brownsville,  Southmost 
Texas  College,  the  Jacob  Brown  Convention  Center, 
the  Texas  National  Guard,  the  Fort  Brown  Hotel,  and 
the  International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission. 

historic  Fort  Brown  —  The  remains  of  the  1 846  fort 
on  the  Brownsville  Golf  Course  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

interpretation  —  An  interpretive  plan  providing 
details  on  types  of  media  to  be  used  and  specific 
content  of  displays  would  be  part  of  the  final  general 
management  plan.  This  plan  will  be  based  on  the 
primary  interpretive  themes  of  the  historic  site  and 
related  areas. 

maintenance  facility  —  The  maintenance  facility 
would  contain  limited  office  space,  a  room,  shops, 
vehicle  storage  area,  warehouse,  and  outdoor  covered 
storage  area.  If  it  were  constructed  in  the  park  it  would 
be  screened  from  visitor  use  areas. 
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management  zone  —  A  geographical  area  for  which 
management  directions  or  prescriptions  have  been 
developed  to  determine  what  can  and  cannot  occur  in 
terms  of  resource  management,  visitor  use,  access, 
facilities  or  development,  and  park  operations. 
Management  zones  identify  how  different  areas  in  the 
park  will  be  managed  to  achieve  desired  resource  and 
social  conditions.  Each  zone  has  a  unique  combination 
of  physical,  biological,  and  social  conditions  and  a 
consistent  management  prescription.  Different  actions 
are  taken  by  the  Park  Service  in  different  zones  with 
regards  to  types  and  levels  of  uses  and  facilities. 

monitoring  —  Measuring  resource  and  social 
conditions  in  a  management  zone  in  order  to  evaluate 
whether  or  not  there  are  discrepancies  with  the  desired 
resource  or  social  conditions,  or  whether  or  not 
existing  conditions  are  exceeding  standards. 
Monitoring  provides  continual,  systematic  feedback  to 
park  managers  to  ensure  that  desired  resource  and 
visitor  experience  conditions  are  being  met  over  the 
long  term.  It  is  a  way  of  objectively  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  individual  management  actions  and 
the  overall  effectiveness  of  park  programs. 


There  is  a  small  5-acre  parcel  on  the  west  side  of  the 
road  and  a  larger  30-40-acre  parcel  on  the  east. 

research  center  —  The  research  center  would  include 
a  mix  of  original  and  copied  documents  pertinent  to 
the  war  and  the  region  during  the  era.  It  would  also 
contain  computers  with  archival  information  and 
Internet  links  to  other  institutions  with  materials 
related  to  the  war.  The  intent  is  not  to  acquire  a 
complete  archival  collection  but  to  provide  a  focal 
point  facility  with  broad  access  to  known  material 
sources  for  in-depth  study  of  the  war.  It  would  include 
office  space  for  the  park  research  staff  and  would  be 
available,  on  a  scheduled  basis,  for  historians, 
researchers,  and  the  general  public. 

resources  —  The  natural  (wildlife,  vegetation,  etc.) 
and  cultural  (artifacts,  historic  structures,  physical 
remains,  etc.)  elements  of  the  site. 

shuttle  —  A  NPS-owned  van  or  bus  that  would 
accommodate  10-20  visitors.  Some  shuttles  would  be 
accessible  for  visitors  with  disabilities.  All  shuttles 
would  have  public  address  systems  for  interpretation. 


motita  —  A  hill  or  high  point. 

park  —  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National  Historic  Site  at 
FM  1847  and  FM  511. 

park  operations  —  The  activities,  programs,  and 
staffing  necessary  to  manage  and  operate  the  park.  A 
full  staff  would  include  the  superintendent,  division 
chiefs,  clerical  support,  and  full-time  and  seasonal  law 
enforcement  rangers,  interpreters,  and  maintenance 
workers. 

parking  —  All  parking  would  be  paved  and  have 
spaces  for  oversized  vehicles  and  visitors  with 
disabilities. 

picnic  area  —  A  shaded,  quiet  area  with  six  to  eight 
tables  located  in  easy  walking  distance  of  the  visitor 
center  parking  area. 

public  transportation  —  Buses  owned  and  operated 
by  the  local  transit  authority. 


trailhead  —  A  staging  area  at  the  beginning  of  a  trail 
system  where  visitors  could  receive  orientation  and 
information  might  be  associated  with  a  parking  area. 

visitor  center  —  A  full  service  visitor  center  is  a  large 
( 12,000-1 8, 000-square- foot)  facility  with  a  reception 
lobby,  restrooms,  information  counter,  orientation 
center,  book  sales  area,  large  display  area  for 
interpretive  exhibits,  auditorium  with  seating  for 
50-100  visitors,  interpreter  office  and  work  space, 
storage  area,  and  building  mechanical  support  system 
area. 

visitor  contact  station  —  This  is  a  smaller  version  of 
a  visitor  center.  It  would  have  an 
information/orientation  counter,  book  sales,  small 
interpretive  display  area,  one  office,  storage  space,  and 
building  mechanical  support  system  area. 

visitor  experience  —  The  Park  Service  manages 
programs,  facilities,  and  resources  to  provide  a 
prescribed  experience  for  visitors. 


resaca  —  A  piece  of  ancient  river  channel  with  no 
inlet  or  outlet.  These  areas  can  range  from  being 
intermittently  wet  to  containing  standing  water. 

Resaca  de  la  Palma  —  Privately  owned  vacant  land 
where  Paredes  Line  Road  crosses  Resaca  de  la  Palma. 


visitor  services  —  Visitor  services  include 
information,  orientation,  interpretation,  education, 
research  assistance,  conferences,  guided  tours,  shuttle 
services,  book  sales,  food  services,  restrooms,  water, 
and  ranger  activities.  A  full  range  would  include  most 
1 1  of  these  and  a  limited  range  would  include  only 
essential  services. 
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Geographic  information  systems  (GIS)  are  computer 
tools  used  to  store,  retrieve,  display  and  manipulate 
spacial  resource  information.  In  a  geographic  infor- 
mation system,  resource  information  is  organized  by 
resource  type  into  map  layers.  Typical  layers  in  a 
database  include  roads,  slopes,  land  use,  and  political 
boundaries.  Geographic  information  systems  can  be 
used  to  rapidly  and  efficiently  overlay  different  map 
layers  to  identify  and  measure  areas  with  certain 
resource  conditions. 

A  GIS  database  of  resource  information  was  created 
to  aid  planning  for  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National 
Historic  Site  and  will  continue  to  serve  as  a  mon- 
itoring tool  after  the  plan  has  been  completed. 

Information  was  gathered  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
including  regional,  state,  and  national  agencies  and 
existing  maps  and  documents,  and  individuals. 

Areas  with  historic  resource  values  related  to  the 
battle  of  Palo  Alto  were  identified  through  research 
and  adaptation  of  historic  maps  into  the  geographic 
information  system.  The  different  stages  of  the  battle 
were  mapped  and  then  superimposed  on  one  another 
to  establish  areas  with  historic  resource  values. 
Identifying  the  viewshed  from  the  high  historic  value 
area  was  accomplished  by  selecting  a  set  of  a  random 
sample  of  points,  then  creating  an  elevation  model 


based  on  a  digital  elevation  model  with  consideration 
of  vegetation  height.  Finally,  a  viewshed  was  created 
using  the  model,  which  resides  in  the  GRID  module 
of  Arclnfo  GIS  software.  The  resulting  viewshed 
represents  views  from  multiple  points  within  the  high 
historic  value  area. 

Sites  suitable  for  development  were  identified  by 
examining  map  layers  of  buildable  soils,  areas  outside 
of  the  floodplain,  areas  not  including  sensitive 
habitat,  and  areas  outside  of  the  viewshed.  These  map 
layers  were  assigned  values  and  overlaid.  Second,  the 
map  layers  showing  historic  resources  were  used  to 
screen  out  as  areas  unsuitable  for  development.  The 
final  layer  identified  areas  suitable  for  development. 

Management  zones  were  developed  from  all  of  the 
GIS  layers.  Areas  with  historic  resources  became  the 
battlefield  preservation  subzone,  areas  lacking 
cultural  resources  that  were  suitable  for  development 
became  the  developed  subzone,  and  the  remainder, 
including  most  of  the  sensitive  habitat  areas,  became 
the  resources  protection  subzone. 

The  following  flow  chart  depicts  the  formulation  of 
the  Management  Zones  from  12  separate  GIS 
database  layers,  which  were  evaluated  under  three 
distinct  analyses  —  areas  suitable  for  development, 
historic  resource  values,  and  viewshed  from 
battlefield  core. 
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Figure  B-1:  Flow  Chart  of  GIS  Analysis  for  Management  Zones 
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overlooks  and  viewpoints,  outdoor  com- 
memorative space,  picnic  area,  and 
maintenance  facility  /  outdoor  storage 
area 

Preserve  historic  scene  and  associated 
archeological  resources,  restore  cultural 
landscape,  remove  modern  intrusions; 
locate  and  adaptively  use  historic  Port 
Isabel  Road  and  Tanques  del  Ramireiio 
Road 

3 

o 
> 

a 

o 
1 

Site  Name  /  National  Register, 
National  Historic  Landmark 

Status 

Palo  Alto  Battlefield  is  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  and 
is  a  national  historic  landmark 
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(a)  fHC  review  of  reports  and 
proposed  determinations  of  eligibilit>; 
THC  and  ACHP  review  of  adaptive  use 
plan 

(b)  THC  review  of  archeological 
investigations,  proposed  deteiminations 
of  eligibility,  THC  and  ACHP  review 
of  mitigation  plan,  designs,  and  site 
plans 

p 
o. 
p 

1 

« 
u 

o 
i 

> 

U 
P 

> 

CO 

C/5 

THC  review  of  archeological  and  other 
relevant  reports 

THC  and  ACHP  review  of  mitigation 
plan,  designs,  and  site  plans 
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(a)  Conduct  appropriate  invest- 
igations (history  research,  cultural 
landscape  report,  architectural 
study/  historic  structures  report, 
historical  archeology,  etc  );  follow 
the  secretary's  standards  during 
rehabilitation 

(b)  Conduct  archeological  invest- 
igations to  guide  facility  design  and 
location;  develop  mitigation  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Texas  Historical 
Commission  if  resources  were  un- 
avoidable; landscape  modifications 
would  follow  Cultural  Landscape 
Report:  facility  design  would  be 
unobtrusive,  consistent,  and  of 
visual  quality  in  keeping  with  the 
historic  scene 
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a. 
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Si 
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As  described  in  (b)  above,  the  Park 
Service  would  work  with  local 
agencies  to  survey  the  area,  identify 
and  avoid  significant  resources, 
ensure  compatible  landscape  and 
building  design,  screen  buildings 
from  battlefield,  and  develop 
mitigation  plan  if  resources  were 
unavoidable 
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2 
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u 

E 

CO 

:/5 

s- 
u 
u 
u. 

U 

a 

U 

o 

a. 

i 

SU 

(a)  No  adverse  effect 
of  rehabilitation; 
adaptive  use  would 
benefit  structure  by 
ensuring  continued 
maintenance 

(b)  with  mitigation,  no 
adverse  effects  from 
building  new  structure 

1 

o 
Z 

No  adverse  effect  on 
archeological  re- 
sources or  cultural 
landscape 

No  adverse  effect  on 
archeological  re- 
sources or  cultural 
landscape 

No  adverse  effect  on 
archeological  re- 
sources or  cultural 
landscape 
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o 

< 

Develop  a  visitor  contact  station  under  a 
cooperative  agreement  Cooperative  with 
Texas  Southmost  College;  (a)  adaptively 
use  historic  structure  or  (b)  develop  new 
structure 

Use  existing  on-campus  facilities  for 
research  center,  education  center, 
conference  center,  and  park  collections 

Develop  interpretive  trail  cooperatively 
with  city  of  Brownsville  and  other 
agencies 

Local  agencies  purchase  property  and 
develop  administrative  offices  and 
visitor  contact  facility  for  the  National 
Park  Service 
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Site  Name  /  National  Register, 
National  Historic  Landmark 
Statis 

Fort  Brown  is  on  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  and  is  a  national 
historic  landmark 

Resaca  de  la  Palma  is  listed  on  thb 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  and 
is  a  national  historic  landmark 
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fab 

THC  review  of  archeological  findings, 
determinations  of  eligibility 

THC  and  ACHP  review  of  designs  and 
site  plans,  mitigation  plan 

THC  review  of  Cultural  Landscape 
Report 

THC  and  ACHP  review  of  landscape 
design 

THC  and  ACHP  review  of  the  General 
Management  Plan  /  Environmental 
Assessment 

U5 

u 
a: 

t/3 

■< 
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i 

Construction  would  be  preceded  by 
archeological  investigations,  facility 
designs  and  locations  would  be 
guided  by  archeological  findings, 
and  data  recovery  or  other 
mitigating  measures  would  be 
developed  in  consultation  with  the 
Texas  Historical  Commission  if 
sites  were  unavoidable 

Facility  design  would  be  unob- 
trusive, consistent,  and  of  visual 
quality  in  keeping  with  the  historic 
scene;  vegetation  would  be  used  to 
screen  buildings  from  nearby  battle- 
field views 

Landscape  modifications  would 
follow  recommendations  of  the 
Cultural  Landscape  Report:  care 
would  be  taken  to  preserve  arch- 
eological resources  during 
landscape  modification 

Direct  visitor  use  through  signs, 
trail  design,  ranger  patrols,  fences, 
interpretive  messages; 
systematically  monitor  resource 
conditions  and  take  action  if 
resources  were  threatened 

b 

u 
a 
u 
(/I 
o 

a. 

s 

a. 

With  mitigation  no 
adverse  effect  on 
archeological  re- 
sources; temporary 
adverse  effect  on 
landscape  (facilities 
would  be  visually 
intrusive  until  veg- 
etation growth 
screened  them);  some 
limited  adverse  im- 
pacts on  viewshed 
from  trails  and  tour 
roads  would  continue 

No  adverse  effect  on 

archeological 

resources 

Landscape  would 
benefit  from 
restoration 

Adaptive  use  of  his- 
toric roads  would  be 
beneficial  by  helping 
to  preserve  these 
routes 

No  adverse  effect  on 

archeological 

resources 
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Develop  campus-like  complex, 
including  a  research  center,  artifact 
storage,  a  conference  center,  an 
education  center,  a  visitor  center,  com- 
memorative space,  a  picnic  area,  a  main- 
tenance facility,  administrative  offices, 
trailheads,  waysides,  viewpoints,  and 
entrance  roads,  a  centralized  parking 
area,  an  overlook  of  the  battlefield,  and 
trail  network 

Preserve  historic  scene  and  associated 
archeological  resources,  restore  cultural 
landscape,  and  remove  modern 
intrusions;  locate  and  adaptively  use 
historic  Port  Isabel  Road  and  Tanques 
del  Ramireiio  Road 
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CL 

Site  Name  /  National  Register, 
National  Historic  Landmark 
Status 

Palo  Alto  Battlefield  is  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  and 
is  a  national  historic  landmark  (NHL) 
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APPENDIX  D:  ENDANGERED,  THREATENED,  OR  CANDIDATE  ANIMAL  SPECIES 
AT  PALO  ALTO  BATTLEFIELD  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 


Terms  Used: 

Texas  Organization  for  Endangered  Species  (TOES) 

Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  Department  (TPWD) 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS) 

Candidate  for  listing  as  threatened  or  endangered  (C2) 

Threatened  (T) 

Watch  list  (W) 

Endangered  (E) 

Not  categorized  (X) 

Not  listed  (NL) 

Palo  Alto  Status: 

Present (P) 

Likely  to  be  present  (L) 
May  be  present  (M) 
Special  concern  (*) 


Species 


Palo  Alto  Status 


TOES 


TPWD        USFWS 


Amphibians 


sheep  frog  (Hypopachus  variolosus) 

white-lipped  frog  (Leptodoctylus 
fragilis) 

Mexican  tree  frog  (Smilisa  baundini) 

Rio  Grande  chirping  frog 
(Syrrhophus  cystignathoides  campi) 

black-spotted  newt  (Notophthalamus 
meridionalis) 

Rio  Grande  lesser  siren  (Siren 
intermedia  texana) 

Reptiles 


(M)  land  clearing  pesticides 

(M)  low  numbers,  clearing  drainage 

(M)  clearing,  draining 

(M)  restricted  range,  clearing  pesticides 

(M)  draining,  pollution 

(M)  draining,  clearing,  pollution 


T 

T 

NL 

E 

E 

NL 

T 

T 

NL 

WL 

NL 

NL 

C2 


C2 


Texas  tortoise  (Gopheras 
perlandieri) 

black-striped  snake  (Coniphanes 
imperialis) 

Texas  indigo  snake  (Drymarchon 
corals  erebennus) 

Texas  homed  lizard  (Phrynosoma 
cornutum) 

milk  snake  (Lampropeltus 
triangulum) 


(L)  protected,  habitat  destruction 

(L)  clearing,  over-collecting 

(P)  habitat  destruction,  commercial 
exploitation 

(P)  pesticides,  commercial  exploitation 


(M)  commercial  exploitation,  habitat 
destruction 


WL 


WL 


NL 


NL 


NL 


02 


NL 
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Species 


Palo  Alto  Status 


TOES 


TPWD       USFWS 


Birds 


wood  stork  (Mycteria  americana) 

white-faced  ibis  (Plegadis  chihi) 

white-tailed  hawk  (Buteo 
albicaudatus) 

merlin  (Falco  columbaris) 

coastal  least  tern  (Sterna  antillarcum 
antillarcum) 

fulvous  whistling-duck 
(Dendrocygna  bicolor) 

Brownsville  common  yellowthroat 
(Geothlupis  trichas  insperata) 

long-billed  curlew  (Numenius 
americnas) 

loggerhead  shrike  (Lanius 
ludovicianus) 

Texas  Botteri's  sparrow  (Aimophila 
botterii  texana) 

Texas  olive  sparrow  (Arremonops 
rufivirgatus  rufivirgalus) 

Mammals 


(M)  habitat  loss 

T 

T 

NL 

(P)  pesticides 

T 

T 

C2 

(?)  unlawful  shooting,  habitat  loss 

T 

T 

NL 

(L)  pesticides 

T 

NL 

NL 

(P)  declining  population,  coastal 
development 

T 

NL 

NL 

(M)  pesticides,  land  conversion 


(M) 


(P) 


(P) 


(P)  restricted  distributions,  small 
population 

(P) 


X 


NL 


X 


NL 


C2 


C2 


C2 


C2 


C2 


southern  yellow  bat  (Lasinrus  eca) 

Coues'  rice  rat  (Oryzomys  couesi 
aquaticus) 

jaguarundi  (Felis  yagouaroundi) 

ocelot  (Felis  pardalis) 

Extirpated  Species 


(M)  habitat  destruction 

WL 

T 

NL 

(M)  habitat  destruction 

T 

T 

NL 

(M)  habitat  destruction 

E 

E 

E 

(M)  habitat  destruction, 
control 

predator 

E 

E 

E 

northern  aplomado  falcon  (Falco  habitat  destruction,  reduction  of  sticknester  nests 

seplentrionalis) 

Source:  Biological  Inventory,  Natural  History,  and  Human  Impact  of  Palo  Alto  Battlefield,  University  of  Texas  at 
Brownsville 
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APPENDIX  E:  DRAFT  RESEARCH  PLAN 


The  National  Park  Service's  Cultural  Resource 
Management  Guideline  (NPS-28)  obligates  Palo  Alto 
Battlefield  National  Historic  Site,  as  it  does  all  parks, 
with  a  broad  range  of  research  responsibilities  to 
identify  and  evaluate  historic  properties,  advance 
knowledge  of  ethnographic  resources  and  their 
importance  to  Native  Americans,  provide  background 
data  on  park  issues,  contribute  to  interpretive 
programs,  help  avoid  adverse  impacts,  and  develop 
technologies  for  treating,  monitoring,  and  protecting 
cultural  resources.  These  research  needs  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  park's  general  management  plan 
and  resource  management  plan.  Nonetheless,  Palo 
Alto's  exceptional  quality  as  the  only  unit  of  the 
national  park  system  dedicated  solely  to  the 
preservation  and  the  interpretation  of  resources 
related  to  the  War  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  bestows  it  with  special  research  duties  that  go 
beyond  those  of  traditional  parks. 

Indeed,  in  recognition  of  the  significance  of  the  1846- 
1848  war  in  the  shared  history  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  and  the  lack  of  scholarly  attention  the 
war  has  received  in  both  nations,  Congress  mandated 
in  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National  Historic  Site's 
establishing  legislation  (PL  102-304)  that  research 
forms  an  essential  and  important  part  of  the  park's 
cultural  resource  management  program  because  it 
provides  for  the  "interpretation  of  the  nationally 
significant  site  of  the  first  battle  of  the  Mexican- 
American  War  in  such  manner  as  to  portray  the  battle 
and  the  Mexican-American  War  and  its  related 
political,  diplomatic,  military,  and  social  causes  and 
consequences." 

Equally  exceptional  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
research  program  can  be  conducted.  The  mandate 
encourages  the  park  to  "enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  in 
accordance  with  existing  international  agreements, 
and  with  other  owners  of  Mexican-American  War 
properties  within  the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
purposes  of  conducting  joint  research  and  interpretive 
planning  for  the  historic  site  and  related  Mexican- 
American  War  sites."  The  goal,  then,  is  to  provide 
"interpretive  information  and  programs  that  reflect 
historical  data  and  perspectives  of  both  countries  and 
the  series  of  historical  events  associated  with  the 
Mexican-American  War." 

To  this  end,  the  park's  management  objectives,  as 
defined  in  the  Draft  General  Management  Plan, 
requires  research  conducted  at  the  park  to: 


a)  further  the  preservation  and  interpretation  of 
resources  related  to  the  War  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States 

b)  interpret  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto  and  the  War 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  a 
comprehensive  manner  from  both  the  American 
and  Mexican  perspectives,  focusing  on  the  period 
between  1835-1860 

c)  encourage,  support,  and  conduct  binational 
research  and  study  of  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto  and 
the  War  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  to 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  education  and 
interpretive  purposes 

d)  encourage  an  understanding  of  the  continuing 
effects  of  the  war  on  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  and  on  their  evolving  relations. 

e)  promote  cooperative  relationships  with  Mexico 
and  other  entities  in  the  United  States  for 
achieving  the  overall  purposes  of  the  park 

Therefore,  a  basic  element  of  the  park's  research 
program  is  to  establish  a  binational  forum  for 
investigations  of  the  battle,  the  war,  and  their 
respective  causes  and  consequences.  All  research 
done  at  the  park  will  have  a  comprehensive,  balanced 
approach,  with  review  required  by  scholars  and 
managers  from  both  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
Common  perspectives  are  encouraged,  and  where 
possible,  the  spirit  of  equal  time  should  form  the 
overall  framework  of  research  activities.  Palo  Alto 
Battlefield  National  Historic  Site  is  a  new  park,  with 
a  unique,  broad  mandate  that  addresses  a  highly 
important  subject  for  both  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  At  its  most  basic  level,  the  park's  mission  and 
accomplishments  are  measured  by  the  park's  ability 
to  give  voice  to  a  variety  of  points  of  view  and  to 
provide  a  forum  for  lively,  timely,  and  informed 
scholarly  discussion  and  dialogue.  The  program 
strives  to  present  a  forum  for  the  reevaluation  of  the 
historical  processes  that  led  to  and  resulted  from  the 
war.  The  program  seeks  to  identify  and  understand 
the  myths  about  the  war  that  have  evolved  since  the 
19th  century,  and  to  interpret  them  within  the  context 
of  the  realities  of  historical  evolution. 

The  park  will  pursue  the  participation  of  scholars 
from  Mexico  in  the  research  program,  but  research 
conducted  in  Mexico  has  to  be  cleared  and  approved 
in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  from  both 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  In  addition,  when 
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conducting  research  for  Mexican  sites,  the  objectives 
and  standards  of  the  cooperating  Mexican  institution 
or  agency,  for  example  the  Instituto  Nacional  de 
Antropologia  e  Historia  (INAH),  will  be  closely 
adhered  to.  Mexican  participation  can  be  arranged 
informally  or  through  formal  agreements  with 
individuals,  institutions,  or  agencies.  In  one  inaugural 
project  —  the  compilation  of  war-related  manuscripts 
in  northeast  Mexican  archives  —  the  agreed-upon 
means  was  to  form  a  committee  of  representatives 
from  each  participating  archive  or  institution  in 
northeast  Mexico  with  coordination  provided  by  the 
Inst'tuto  de  Estudios  Sociales  y  Humanisticos  in 
Saltillo.  The  park  provides  basic  direction  to  the 
project  in  order  to  achieve  its  research  objectives  but 
otherwise  serves  as  a  facilitating  entity  to  ensure  that 
the  project  provides  the  greatest  value  possible  to  the 
international  research  community.  This  arrangement 
can  form  a  model  for  future  projects  or  can  be 
modified  to  serve  future  needs. 

In  consideration  of  the  above  objectives  and  the 
park's  legislative  direction,  a  binational  committee  of 
archivists,  historians,  park  staff,  and  Denver  Service 
Center  planning  specialists  conducted  a  series  of 
detailed  discussions  to  develop  the  park's  research 
plan.  Several  primary  themes  arose  out  of  these 
discussions  and  form  the  basis  for  project  develop- 
ment in  the  park's  research  program.  The  program  is 
divided  into  the  four  principal  centers  of  interest:  a) 
resource  protection  and  management,  b)  source 
retrieval  and  dissemination,  c)  thematic  studies,  and 
d)  regional  dynamics.  The  activities  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  As  the  program  develops,  projects  from 
different  areas  may  be  accomplished  simultaneously 
or  in  ftilfillment  of  multiple  objectives. 

RESOURCE  PROTECTION 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

The  park  has  initiated  several  studies  directed  toward 
the  preservation  and  management  of  the  site,  includ- 
ing the  completion  of  an  archeological  survey  of  the 
battlefield  core  area  and  a  historic  survey  of  Palo  Alto 
and  the  related  battlefields  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
Fort  Brown,  and  Rancho  Carricitos.  In  addition,  the 
park's  scope  of  collection  statement  was  approved  in 
1995,  a  rapid  ethnographic  assessment  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1997,  and  a  historic  resource  study  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1997.  Future  projects 
will  continue  to  pursue  the  accumulation  of  com- 
prehensive multidisciplinary  baseline  data  necessary 
for  the  protection,  management,  and  interpretation  of 
the  battlefield.  Several  of  these  are  described  in  the 
resource  management  plan.  Other  baseline  studies 


designed  to  meet  NFS  standards  are  specified  in  the 
appendix  and  can  be  initiated  for  Palo  Alto  as  the 
need  arises.  Typically,  NPS  baseline  studies  target 
historical,  archeological,  curatorial  (objects  and 
specimens),  architectural,  and  landscape  research 
needs. 

The  general  management  plan  recognizes  the  import- 
ance of  the  events  surrounding  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto 
to  understanding  the  battle  itself  The  battle  fought 
here  on  May  8,  1 846  culminated  several  months  of 
campaigning  by  armies  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  formed  part  of  a  larger  series  of  battles 
and  encounters  that  led  to  the  occupation  of  Mata- 
moros,  Tamaulipas  by  U.S.  forces  under  General 
Zachary  Taylor  on  May  17,  1846.  The  research 
program  will  address  the  related  sites  in  south  Texas 
with  emphasis  on  the  battlefields  of  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  Fort  Brown,  and  Rancho  Carricitos. 
Beginning  with  Palo  Alto,  ancillary  studies  can  be 
initiated  that  provide  detailed  information  concerning 
the  events  associated  with  the  battle  and  its  related 
sites,  the  personalities  involved,  materials  and 
technology  used,  tactics  and  strategies,  cultural  and 
natural  landscapes  impacted,  and  the  site's  ethno- 
graphic resources.  The  aforementioned  projects, 
including  the  historic  resource  study  and  archeologic 
survey  have  begun  to  fulfill  this  objective  for  Palo 
Alto,  but  future  studies  will  be  initiated  to  address 
more  specific  topical  aspects  of  the  battle  and 
campaign  when  possible. 

Many  of  the  associated  sites  have  achieved  attention 
in  planning  for  the  park.  The  battlefields  of  Resaca  de 
la  Palma.  Fort  Brown,  and  Rancho  Carricitos  have 
become  critical  sites  in  detailing  the  story  of  Palo 
Alto.  Several  other  sites  in  the  surrounding  area, 
including  Point  Isabel,  Brazos  Santiago,  Saint 
Joseph's  Island,  etc.,  have  also  become  important 
parts  of  the  Palo  Alto  story  and  have  been  the  subject 
of  research  objectives  at  the  park.  Many  sites  in 
Mexico  with  relation  to  Mariano  Arista's  Matamoros 
Campaign  await  further  study,  including  Matamoros, 
Fort  Paredes,  Solisefio,  Burrita,  Boca  del  Rio, 
Linares,  etc. 

In  cooperation  with  universities,  research  institutions, 
individual  scholars,  and  private  entities,  the  park 
should  take  a  leading  role  in  furthering  the 
preservation  of  sites  related  to  the  War  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  the  United  States.  At 
the  invitation  of  Mexican  agencies  or  institutions, 
efforts  will  include  sites  in  Mexico.  These  efforts 
include  the  identification  and  assessment  of  sites; 
initiating,  completing,  or  updating  national  register 
and  national  historic  landmark  nominations  or  forms; 
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and  providing  technical  assistance  to  other 
preservation  groups.  The  establishing  legislation 
bestows  the  park  with  sufficient  authority  to  assist  in 
preservation  efforts  of  war  sites  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  —  at  the  invitation  of 
Mexico  —  and  the  park  is  frequently  called  on  by 
other  parks,  agencies,  or  institutions  to  provide 
research  assistance.  Regarding  project  priorities, 
projects  should  be  initiated  based  on  their  relationship 
to  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  then,  in  respective  order, 
the  border  region  of  southern  Texas  and  northern 
Tamaulipas,  their  association  to  Taylor's  northern 
campaign,  northern  Mexico  and  the  western  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 


PRIMARY  AND  OTHER 
SOURCE  RETRIEVAL 

In  several  meetings  both  Mexican  and  American 
specialists  concurred  that  the  park  research  program 
should  have  a  multifaceted  focus  on  archival  and 
other  primary  sources  on  the  War  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.  There  was  general  agreement 
expressed  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstructions  to 
studying  the  war  was  an  inadequate  understanding  of 
the  sources  available.  In  turn,  one  of  the  essential 
focuses  of  the  research  program  will  be  directed 
toward  the  identification,  coordination,  and 
dissemination  of  sources  related  to  the  battle  and  the 
war.  Therefore,  the  park  will  conduct  a  vigorous 
program  to  identify  archival  collections  related  to  the 
battle  of  Palo  Alto  or  with  a  thematic  relationship  to 
the  war.  Where  possible,  efforts  will  be  made  to 
copy,  microfilm,  or  digitize  pertinent  collections  for 
research  or  dissemination.  The  park  should  have  an 
active  policy  dedicated  to  publishing  and  acquiring 
sources  on  the  war,  such  as  the  official  records  of  the 
war,  or  source  material  of  particular  battles,  topics,  or 
themes.  The  park  can  lend  technical  or  financial 
assistance,  when  possible,  for  the  preservation  or 
restoration  of  relevant  archival  materials,  and  can 
assist  in  the  organization,  cataloguing,  or  indexing  of 
significant  archival  collections.  Inaugural  projects  of 
this  nature  could  include  the  digitizing  or 
microfilming  of  the  Matamoros,  Camargo,  or 
Reynosa  municipal  archives  in  Tamaulipas,  Mexico. 

THEMATIC  STUDIES 

In  the  preparation  of  this  plan,  detailed  discussions 
among  a  binational  committee  of  researchers, 
scholars,  and  archivists  resulted  in  a  shared  under- 
standing that  the  battle  at  Palo  Alto  and  the  sub- 
sequent war  were  not  isolated  events  but  the  product 


of  a  seminal  conjuncture  of  forces  occurring  in  the 
evolution  of  regional  and  national  societies  shaped  by 
different  historical  processes,  ethnicities,  cultures, 
and  nationalities. 

The  maturation  of  historical  scholarship  on  the  War 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  demonstrates 
that  the  war  was  an  event  intricately  wound  into  the 
fabric  of  both  nations'  historical  evolutions.  In  the 
decades  after  independence  in  1821,  Mexico 
struggled  to  consolidate  itself  into  a  modem  nation- 
state  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  obstacles, 
principally  of  political  and  ideological  fragmentation, 
economic  scarcity  and  disarray,  regionalistic 
atomization,  ethnic  alienation,  and  international 
isolation.  The  United  States  struggled  too  with  its 
own  internal  demons  of  ftindamental  schisms 
between  political  and  economic  interests  that  evolved 
into  broad  sectional  antagonisms.  The  strong  drive  for 
western  expansion  intensified  the  sectional  differ- 
ences in  the  United  States  during  the  19th  century. 
The  war  hardened  and  intensified  these  internal 
afflictions.  Within  a  dozen  years  after  the  war,  both 
nations  withdrew  into  cataclysmic  civil,  political,  and 
social  internal  strife.  Viewed  within  this  perspective, 
the  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
becomes  more  than  simply  a  contest  between  two 
neighbors  over  conflicting  goals  related  to  territorial 
acquisition.  Instead,  it  becomes  the  manifestation  of 
an  explosive  contact  between  two  young  nations, 
both  grappling  with  severe  underlying  contradictions 
that  hindered  their  paths  towards  modem  nation- 
states. 

In  accordance  with  the  park's  mandate  and  the 
recommendations  of  NPS-28,  the  research  staff  will 
initiate  a  broad  and  comprehensive  thematic  study  of 
the  war  and  its  causes  and  consequences,  guided  by 
the  principle  that  a  multiplicity  of  factors  impacted  a) 
the  road  both  nations  took  towards  war,  b)  the  course 
of  the  war,  and  c)  the  evolution  of  the  two  nations 
following  the  war. 

Although  the  park's  interpretive  objectives  may  be 
defined  by  a  set  of  discreet  dates  (1835-1860), 
thematic  investigations  seeking  to  explain  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  the  war  should  not  be 
constrained  by  these  barriers.  Rather,  the  causes  and 
consequences  should  be  viewed  as  an  ongoing 
process  that  began  with  the  earliest  entry  of  human 
cultures  into  the  area  and  continues  to  the  present 
day. 

Thematic  investigations  of  the  causes  of  the  war  must 
take  into  account  the  dominant  institutions  introduced 
into  the  area  by  the  Spanish  colonial  system,  recog- 
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nize  the  region's  unique  characteristics  within  the 
colony,  and  describe  the  role  played  by  Native 
Americans.  Likewise,  the  consequences  of  the  battle 
and  war  offer  opportunities  for  broad  topical  interpre- 
tations with  extended  timelines.  Therefore,  for  the 
purpose  of  project  formulation,  the  battle  and  war 
should  be  viewed  as  primary  reference  points  for 
investigations  but  not  as  isolated  events. 

The  thematic  framework  is  defined  as  a)  the  causes  of 
the  war,  b)  the  battle  and  war,  and  c)  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  war. 

a)  Causes:  The  binational  panel  supported 
contention  that  the  causes  of  the  battle  and  war 
emerged  out  of  forces  unleashed  during  early 
attempts  to  occupy  the  frontier  region  of 
northeast  Mexico.  Topical  issues  include  the 
colonization  of  the  northeast;  military,  religious, 
and  private  efforts  of  colonization;  frontier 
economic  and  social  activities;  land  activities; 
and  indigenous  cultures.  These  topical  aspects  of 
the  consolidation  of  Mexico's  territory  during 
the  early  stages  of  Mexican  nation-building  must 
be  contrasted  with  the  U.S.  phenomenon  of 
westward  expansion,  including  non-Mexican 
settlement  in  Texas;  the  creation  of  the  Texas 
Republic;  the  legacy  of  border  confrontation; 
and  conflicting  territorial  claims. 

b)  The  Battle  and  War:  Topical  issues  related 
to  the  battle  and  war  include  the  military 
campaigns  and  their  associated  subtopics  of 
personalities,  technology,  organization  and 
mobilization,  transportation,  supplies,  etc.;  the 
dynamics  of  occupation,  resistance,  and 
adaptation;  and  political  and  diplomatic 
activities  in  both  countries.  Initial  projects 
should  focus  on  the  regional  dynamics  of  the 
war,  including  comprehensive  investigations 
into  the  military  campaigns  in  northeast  and 
northern  Mexico  that  provide  substantial 
baseline  data  on  both  the  Mexican  and  American 
armies  and  their  campaigns.  Further  studies 
should  apply  the  same  comprehensive  criteria  to 
the  martial  activities  in  central  and  southern 
Mexico.  Local  and  regional  factors  may  include 
the  expansion  of  river  transportation  and  trade 
and  Matamoros  during  occupation. 

c)  Consequences:  The  wars  consequences  are 
broad  and  ongoing,  but  should  focus  on  their 
direct  relationship  to  the  war  and  its  immediate 
outcome.  Topical  investigations  should  focus  on 
the  political  and  diplomatic  results  of  the  war, 


including  treaty  negotiaions  and  their  results. 
The  war  had  indelible  impacts  on  the  two 
nations'  respective  political  landscapes  and  was 
a  precursor  to  the  violent  political  convulsions 
experienced  by  both  nations  in  the  late  1850s 
and  1860s.  Within  the  theme  of  the  war's 
consequences,  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
political  fragmentation  and  divisiveness  that 
emerged  out  of  the  war.  Topical  issues  also 
include  the  war's  impact  on  each  nation's 
cultural  experience  —  on  the  values  and 
traditions  of  each  culture.  The  primary  focus 
should  be  on  the  regional  impact  of  the  war  on 
the  military,  political,  cultural,  and 
socioeconomic  composition  of  the  border  region 
defined  above.  Special  studies  can  be  initiated  to 
establish  the  impact  of  the  war  on  the  border 
military  affairs,  the  expansion  of  the  regional 
economy,  and  the  evolution  of  a  border  culture. 

REGIONAL  CONTEXT 

The  battle  of  Palo  Alto  and  its  related  events  and 
causes  and  consequences  form  essential  elements  in 
the  evolution  of  a  regional  culture.  There  was  strong 
support  among  Mexican  and  U.S.  historians  for  the 
research  program  to  focus  on  the  regional  dynamics 
and  impacts  of  the  war.  The  regional  context  is 
broadly  defined  as  northeast  Mexico,  encompassing 
the  states  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Coahuila,  Nuevo  Leon, 
and  Tamaulipas  and  Texas  in  the  present-day  United 
States.  More  specifically,  attention  should  focus  on 
the  Rio  Grande  from  Matamoros  to  the  river  com- 
munities around  Laredo,  to  the  north,  the  disputed 
territory  extending  south  and  west  of  the  Nueces 
river,  and  the  important  regional  population  center  of 
San  Antonio.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
the  regional  focus  should  include  Monterrey,  Saltillo, 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Ciudad  Victoria,  and  all  points 
inclusive.  The  region's  historical  evolution  during  the 
Spanish  colonial  and  Mexican  and  Texan  national 
periods  had  a  direct  impact  on  the  genesis  of  the  War 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  The  impact  of 
mobilization  offerees  preceding  Palo  Alto  and  during 
the  war  was  felt  throughout  this  region  as  a  result  of 
Zachary  Taylor's  campaign  through  northern  Mexico 
and  Mexico's  attempts  to  mobilize  forces  and 
resources  to  combat  the  invaders.  The  consequences 
of  the  battle  and  the  war  were  keenly  felt  in  this  area 
as  a  result  of  the  new  frontier  alignment,  the 
introduction  of  new  cultures  and  institutions,  and  the 
formation  of  local,  regional,  and  national  identities. 

Project  prioritization  and  cooperative  associations 
should  focus  on  the  region  of  northeast  Mexico  and 
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southern  Texas.  As  the  program  matures,  other 
regions  in  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  will  be 
included  in  topical  or  thematic  studies.  In  particular, 
the  northern  campaigns  into  northeast  Mexico,  New 
Mexico  and  Chihuahua,  and  the  Califomias  will  be 
addressed,  as  will  the  campaigns  in  central  Mexico 
and  the  naval  campaigns  on  both  coasts. 

RESEARCH  CENTER 

The  park's  general  management  plan  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  research  center  at  the  park  to  serve 
as  a  focal  point  for  the  systematic  and  scholarly 
collection,  analysis,  study  and  dissemination  of 
information  relating  to  Palo  Alto  battlefield,  the  War 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  their 
related  causes  and  consequences.  The  Palo  Alto 
research  center  will  provide  leadership,  direction,  and 
assistance  for  a  broad  interdisciplinary  and 
interinstitutional  program  of  research  including 
historical,  ethnographic,  anthropologic,  and 
archeologic  studies;  resource  protection,  preservation, 
and  management;  interpretive  and  educational 
approaches;  and  the  integration  of  park-derived 
research  with  other  historical  research,  sites,  and  war- 
related  cultural  resources.  The  park's  geographic 
information  system  will  be  used  to  complement 
research  activities. 

The  research  staff  at  the  park  should  maintain  a  high 
degree  of  professional  expertise  to  conduct  park- 
based  research  programs  and  to  oversee  cooperative 
and  contract-based  projects.  Park  researchers  should 
carry  out  an  active  program  of  archival  research, 
conference  sponsorship  and  participation, 
presentations  to  the  public,  and  publishing.  The  focus 
of  the  center's  research  staff  should  be  on  completing 
historical  studies. 

For  more  extensive  projects  that  require  or  would 
benefit  from  additional  researchers  or  specialists,  the 
park  will  pursue  either  cooperative  agreements  or 
contract  outside  sources  for  the  tasks.  To  date,  the 
park  has  engaged  the  Texas  Historical  Commission, 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Brownsville,  the 
Southwest  Regional  Office,  and  the  Colegio  de  la 
Frontera  Norte  in  cooperative  or  contractual 
associations  to  carry  out  different  projects  within  the 
research  program.  These  relationships  should  be 
pursued  and  expanded  upon  in  the  future. 

The  park's  authorization  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  with  other  property  owners,  institutions, 
and  agencies  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico  for  the 
purposes  of  joint  research  and  interpretive  planning 


of  the  historic  site  and  other  related  war  properties 
requires  that  the  research,  resource  materials,  and 
park  library  be  broad  enough  to  accommodate  a  wide 
range  of  opportunities  to  contribute  to  the  study  of 
war-related  properties  or  themes.  The  park  library  and 
archives  will  focus  on  materials  directly  pertaining  to 
Palo  Alto,  the  War  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  and  related  sites,  but  would  also  include 
materials  important  for  the  study  of  the  war's  causes 
and  consequences.  Relevant  books,  periodicals, 
articles,  papers,  reports,  and  archival  material 
primarily  reproduced  in  microfilm  or  fiche  format 
will  be  included  in  the  research  collection.  An 
adequate  amount  of  financial  resources,  not  to  be  less 
than  $20,000  per  year,  will  be  directed  to  the 
accumulation  of  research  materials  and  the  research 
program  in  general,  including  archival  materials  that 
are  appropriate  for  the  park's  research  program  and 
library  resources. 


PROJECT  DESIGNS:  CURRENT, 
ONGOING,  OR  COMPLETED 

Note:  Cost  figures  are  estimates  arid  given  in  1997 
dollars.  They  should  not  be  considered  fixed.  Funding 
requirements  may  vary  as  scopes  of  work  and  task 
directives  are  further  refined.  Prioritization  may 
change  to  respond  to  management  needs  and  should 
not  be  considered  fixed. 

Project  Title:  Palo  Alto  Archeological  Sample 
Survey. 
Cost:  $99,000 
Date:  1992-1993. 
Priority:  Completed,  Spring  1994. 
Completed  by:  SWRO  Archeology  Division. 
NPS  Archeologist  Charles  Haecker  conducted  a 
sample  survey  of  approximately  one  hundred  acres  of 
the  battlefield  in  1992-1993.  His  study  definitively 
identified  the  core  area  of  the  battlefield  and  made 
sound  recommendations  for  delineation  of  battle 
lines.  Research  published  in  1994. 

Project  Title:  Battlefield  surveys 

Cost:  $18,000 

Date:  1994-1995 

Priority:  Completed,  1995 

Completed  by:  Park  and  Texas  Historical 

Commission  researchers  through  ftinding  from  the 

American  Battlefield  Protection  Program. 

In  pursuit  of  the  management  objective  to  preserve 
and  interpret  resources  related  to  the  War  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  Palo  Alto  has 
embarked  on  a  broad  thematic  program  to  identify 
and  document  battle  and  war-related  sites.  In 
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cooperation  with  the  American  Battlefield  Protection 
program  (ABPP)  and  the  Texas  Historical 
Commission  (THC),  the  park  identified,  documented, 
and  marked  Palo  Alto  and  the  related  battlefields  of 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Fort  Brown,  and  Rancho 
Carricitos.  The  maps  produced  in  these  surveys  are 
part  of  the  American  Battlefield  Protection  program's 
database  of  battlefields  and  are  being  digitized  for 
enhanced  use.  The  Denver  Service  Center  has  used 
this  data,  as  well  as  data  from  other  sources,  to 
provide  highly  refined  CIS  coverage  for  the  Palo  Alto 
battlefield.  In  addition,  the  Southwest  System  Support 
Office  also  conducted  ABPP  surveys  of  major 
conflict  sites  in  New  Mexico  and  California;  these 
surveys  have  been  entered  into  GIS  in  the  ABPP  GIS 
in  the  Washington  Office. 

Project  Title:  Palo  Alto  Conference,  conference 
participation 
Cost:  continuing 
Date:  1993-present 
Priority:  Ongoing 
Completed  by:  Park  researchers 
Conference  sponsorship  and  participation  are  central 
parts  of  the  performance  of  the  research  staff  at  Palo 
Alto.  Research  staff  is  encouraged  to  prepare 
scholarly  papers  for  presentation  at  professional 
conferences  and  for  publication.  Beginning  in  1993 
the  park  cohosted  the  first  Palo  Alto  Conference,  a 
multidisciplinary  conference  dedicated  to  discussing 
the  War  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  and 
its  causes  and  consequences.  The  results  of  that 
conference  were  published  by  the  park's  history 
division  in  Proceedings  of  the  First  Palo  Alto 
Conference.  The  park  research  staff  helped  organize 
and  participated  in  subsequent  Palo  Alto  conferences, 
presenting  papers,  offering  commentary,  and  chairing 
sessions.  The  staff  will  continue  to  play  an  important 
role  in  the  organization  of  the  Palo  Alto  conference 
and  other  conferences,  symposiums,  and  seminars, 
and  will  attend  professional  conferences  in  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

Project  Title:  Palo  Alto  Archeological  Overview  and 
Assessment 
Cost:  $10,000 
Date:  1997 

Priority:  Current,  expected  completion  in  1997. 
Completed  by:  Park  AmeriCorps  member 
A  description  and  assessment  of  the  known  and 
potential  archeological  resources  of  the  battlefield 
site.  A  review,  summation,  and  evaluation  of  existing 
archeological  data  with  recommendations  and  design 
of  future  archeological  work.  Completed  through 
AmeriCorps  program  in  coordination  with  the 


Southwest  System  Support  Office  and  the  Texas 
Historical  Commission. 

Project  Title:  Palo  Alto  Ethnographic  Assessment 

Cost:  $15,000 

Date:  1993-1997 

Priority:  Current,  expected  completion  in  1997. 

Completed  by:  Contract  with  research  team  from 

University  of  Texas  at  Brownsville. 

Describe  cultural  affiliations  to  the  battlefield  and  the 
war  of  the  various  ethnic  groups  in  the  region. 
Review  documentary  record  of  ethnographic  change 
in  area  after  battle  and  war  and  conduct  anthropologic 
work  including  oral  interviews  and  group  sessions 
with  targeted  individuals  and  groups  in  the  region. 
Completed  through  contract  with  academic 
committee  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Brownsville. 

Project  Title:  Palo  Alto  Historic  Resource  Study 
Cost:  $48,000 
Date:  1994-1997 

Priority:  Current,  expected  completion  in  1997. 
Completed  by:  Park  research  staff 
A  comprehensive,  detailed  report  of  Zachary  Taylor's 
campaign  from  his  arrival  at  Corpus  Christi  through 
the  battles  on  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  occupation  of 
Matamoros;  and  an  equally  in-depth  investigation  of 
the  Division  of  the  North's  mobilization  and  defenses 
in  Matamoros,  and  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
dissolution  of  Mariano  Arista's  command  in  June 
1846  at  Linares,  Nuevo  Leon.  Provide  detailed 
accounts  of  the  battles  of  Rancho  Carricitos,  Palo 
Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  Fort  Brown,  and  the 
related  events  in  the  region.  The  Palo  Alto  historic 
resource  study  will  provide  in-depth  baseline  data  on 
the  historic  resources  pertaining  to  the  Palo  Alto 
battlefield  and  will  establish  the  basic  format  for 
fiiture  works  on  the  military  campaigns  of  the  war. 

Title:  Survey  of  Taylor's  Trail 

Cost:  $10,000 

Date:  1995-1997 

Priority:  Current,  expected  completion  in  summer 

1997 

Completed  by:  Park  and  Texas  Historical 

Commission  research  team  with  ftmds  from  American 

Battlefield  Protection  program. 

Palo  Alto  Battlefield  and  Texas  Historical 
Commission  staff  initiated  a  program  in  1995  to 
identify  significant  sites  related  to  Zachary  Taylor's 
march  from  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  survey  team  identified  such  significant  sites  as 
the  depot  at  Saint  Joseph's  Island,  the  camp  of 
Taylor's  army  at  Corpus  Christi  and  its  related  sites, 
and  the  Royal  Pass  at  the  Arroyo  Colorado.  Ground 
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reconnaissances  of  several  important  camping  spots 
and  river  crossings  were  made. 

Project:  Survey  of  River  Sites 

Cost:  $6,000 

Date:  1996-1997 

Priority:  Current,  expected  completion,  spring  1997. 

Completed  by:  Park  and  Texas  Historical 

Commission  researchers  with  funds  from  American 

Battlefield  Protection  program. 

A  number  of  significant  but  poorly  documented  and 
inventoried  war-related  sites  exist  in  Cameron 
County,  Texas.  Two  sites  in  particular  merit  ftili 
ABPP  site  surveys,  including  documentation  and 
mapping.  Camp  Belknap,  a  sprawling  camp  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  the  depot  at  Boca  del  Rio  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  (which  became  the  genesis 
for  the  Civil  War  era  town  of  Clarksville)  are 
excellent  examples  that  represent  the  economic, 
social,  and  geographical  impact  of  the  war  on  the 
region.  The  exact  location  of  the  two  sites  is 
unknown.  Historical  and  archival  research  supple- 
mented by  site  surveys  and  ABPP  documentation  are 
needed  for  these  sites.  Both  sites  are  potential  can- 
didates for  national  register  listing  and  site  protection 
efforts. 

Title:  Task  Plan  for  National  Historic  Landmark 
study  of  Brazos  Santiago 
Cost:  $3,000 
Date:  1996 

Priority:  Current,  expected  completion,  spring  1997. 
Completed  by:  park  and  Texas  Historical 
Commission  researchers  with  funds  from  American 
Battlefield  Protection  program. 

Following  the  battles  on  the  Rio  Grande,  Brazos 
Santiago  became  the  most  significant  depot  and 
staging  ground  in  Texas.  In  fact,  it  played  a 
significant  role  in  two  wars  as  Brazos  Santiago  was 
later  fortified  during  the  Civil  War.  The  general 
location  of  this  area  has  been  identified  but  ftirther 
research  should  be  pursued  to  identify  the  precise 
location  and  current  integrity  of  the  different  features 
of  the  war  depot  at  Brazos  Santiago.  The  objective  is 
to  prepare  a  task  plan  for  future  archeological, 
archival,  interpretive,  and  preservation  efforts  at  this 
site  and  would  include  preparation  for  a  national 
historic  landmark  nomination. 

Project:  Ground  Survey  and  Research  of  Rancho 

Carricitos 

Cost:  $3,000 

Date:  1996 

Priority:  Current,  expected  completion,  spring  1997. 


Completed  by:  park  and  Texas  Historical 
Commission  researchers  with  funds  from  the 
American  Battlefield  Protection  program. 

Due  to  the  ambiguities  in  the  historical  record  and  the 
impacts  of  agriculture  and  Rio  Grande  channel 
changes  in  the  area,  the  precise  location  of  the 
Rancho  Carricitos  battlefield  is  unknown. 
Nevertheless,  an  ABPP-sponsored  site  survey 
conducted  by  NPS  and  THC  staff  suggested  two 
separate  sites  as  possible  locations  where  the  ambush 
of  58  American  dragoons  by  Mexican  forces  on  April 
25,  1846,  occurred.  Following  extensive  documentary 
research,  a  surface  reconnaissance  of  minimal  to  no 
impact  on  the  site  will  be  done  by  NPS  and  THC 
staff.  Precise  identification  of  the  Carricitos  site 
should  lead  to  a  national  register  nomination  and  full 
documentation  to  ABPP  standards. 


PROJECT  DESIGNS:  PLANNED 

Project  Title:  Catalog  of  Material  from  the  War 

between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  Mexican 

Archives:  Northeast  Mexico. 

Cost:  $100,000 

Date:  1998-1999 

Priority:  1 

Completed  by:  committee  of  local  and  state  archivists 

with  technical  assistance  from  park. 

A  comprehensive  identification  of  manuscript  and 
archival  collections  in  northeast  Mexico  related  to  the 
War  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
Archivists  and  historians  from  Tamaulipas,  Coahuila, 
Nuevo  Leon,  Chihuahua,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and 
Zacatecas  will  conduct  detailed  searches  of  the 
archival  collections  in  their  respective  states  and 
compile  detailed  accounts  of  archival  holdings, 
including  manuscripts  of  private  correspondence, 
officers  reports,  official  reports,  maps  images, 
newspapers,  and  broadsides  related  to  the  war,  with 
thematic  significance  and  campaign  affiliation,  that 
will  be  submitted  to  a  committee  of  representatives 
from  each  state  in  Saltillo,  Coahuila.  The  committee 
will  work  with  the  park  to  create  a  catalog  of  sources 
in  northeastern  Mexico  associated  with  the  war. 

Title:  Theme  Study  of  War  between  Mexico  and  the 

United  States 

Cost:  $250,000 

Date:  1998-2002 

Priority:  2 

Completed  by:  NA 

Comprehensive  study  of  themes  associated  with  the 
War  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  and  its 
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causes  and  consequences,  addressing  political, 
military,  socioeconomic,  and  cultural  and  topical 
discussions.  Extensive  site  documentation  and 
recommendations  for  NHL  nominations  and  INAH 
designations.  The  theme  study  will  be  conducted  in 
conjunction  with  other  studies  at  the  park  and  once 
initiated  will  be  independent  of  any  conflicting 
prioritization  scheme.  The  theme  study  will  include  a 
cultural  anthropological  or  ethnohistorical  perspective 
on  the  war  and  its  causes  and  consequences.  The 
study  will  provide  the  identification,  assessment  and 
significance  statements  of  every  site  in  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  thematically  related  to  the  war, 
including  principal  and  minor  battle  sites,  skirmish 
sites,  staging  grounds,  significant  camping  grounds, 
trails,  coastal  debarkation  and  landing  sites, 
occupation  sites,  fortifications,  significant  political  or 
social  events,  museums,  parks,  displays,  waysides, 
and  national  register  sites.  It  will  assemble  a 
comprehensive,  analytically  annotated  bibliography 
for  the  war  and  identify  current  trends  in  scholarship, 
research,  and  researcher  topics.  It  will  identify  all 
individuals  and  organizations  involved  in  war-related 
research,  interpretation,  and  preservation,  and  keep 
updates  on  their  projects  for  management  use  and  for 
dissemination  to  interested  parties. 

Title:  Regional  Impact  of  the  War  between  Mexico 

and  the  United  States 

Cost:  $50,000 

Date:  1998-2000 

Priority:  3 

Completed  by:  NA 

Detailed  study  of  continued  impact  of  war  on  the 

political,  cultural,  ethnographic,  socioeconomic  fabric 

of  the  southern  Texas  and  northeast  Mexico  border 

region  from  the  end  of  the  war  through  the  19th 

century. 

Project  Title:  War  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  Artifact  Guide 
Cost:  $15,000 
Date:  1998-1999 
Priority:  4 
Completed  by:  NA 

Comprehensive  study  of  materials,  accouterments, 
and  artifacts  of  the  war,  referring  to  items  used  by 
both  nations'  armies.  Includes  discussion  of  museum 
collections  and  state  of  war  collections  in  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  with  complete  bibliography  of 
artifact  literature. 

Title:  Regional  Cultural  Landscape  before  the  War 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
Cost:  $20,000 
Date:  2000-2001 
Priority:  5 


Completed  by:  NA 

Detailed  study  of  cultural  landscape  of  region  around 
Palo  Alto,  including  Matamoros  and  area  to  Corpus 
Christi  before  battle  of  Palo  Alto  including  land- 
ownership,  land-use,  and  settlement  patterns  from 
earliest  human  occupants,  through  Spanish  Colonial 
Period  and  early  Mexican  National  Periods  and  era  of 
disputed  territory  after  Texas  rebellion.  Addresses 
issues  of  aboriginal  use  of  land,  Spanish  institutions 
established  in  northeast  Mexico  and  southern  Texas, 
and  continuities  and  growth  in  late  colonial  and  early 
national  eras.  Explains  trade  patterns,  transportation 
routes,  land  grants,  rancho  settlements,  and 
Matamoros  expansion  and  development  and  its 
satellite  communities  of  Boca  del  Rio,  Loma  de 
Burrita,  Fronton  de  Santa  Isabel,  etc.  Details  and 
explains  regional  military,  social,  and  economic 
impact  of  Texan  rebellion. 

Project  Title:  Manuscript  and  archival  search, 

Mexico 

Cost:  $75,000 

Date:  1998-1999 

Priority:  6 

Completed  by: 

Comprehensive  identification  of  manuscript  and 

archival  collections  in  Mexico  related  to  the  War 

between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Detailed 

account  of  archival  holdings,  including  manuscripts 

of  private  correspondence,  officers  reports,  official 

reports,  map  images,  newspapers,  broadsides,  etc., 

related  to  the  war,  with  thematic  significance  and 

campaign  affiliation. 

Project  Title:  Manuscript  and  archival  search,  U.S. 
Cost:  $75,000 
Date:  1998-1999 
Priority:  6 
Completed  by:  NA 

Comprehensive  identification  of  manuscript  and 
archival  collections  in  the  United  States  related  to  the 
War  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Detailed 
account  of  archival  holdings,  including  manuscripts 
of  private  correspondence,  officers  reports,  official 
reports,  maps  images,  newspapers,  broadsides,  etc., 
related  to  the  war,  with  thematic  significance  and 
campaign  affiliation. 

Title:  Catalog  of  Cartography  from  the  War  between 

Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Cost:  $50,000 

Date:  1999-2003 

Priority:  6 

Completed  by:  NA 

The  catalog  will  identify,  compile,  and  catalog  the 

large  amount  of  war-related  maps  held  in  archives, 
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private  collections,  and  in  printed  sources  in  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

Title:  Catalog  of  Graphics  from  the  War  between 

Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Cost:  $50,000 

Date:  2003-2005 

Priority:  7 

Completed  by:  NA 

The  catalog  will  identify,  compile,  and  catalog  the 

large  amount  of  war-related  graphics,  including 

daguerreotypes,  lithographs,  and  woodcuts  held  in 

archives,  private  collections,  and  in  printed  sources  in 

the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Title:  Publication  of  Official  Records  of  War 
Cost:  $200,000 
Date:  2000-2005 
Priority:  8 
Completed  by:  NA 

Publication  of  complete  official  records  of  the  War 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  from  the  U.S. 
National  Archives  and  Mexico,  with  publication 
format  to  be  decided  through  binational  discussions. 
The  publication  of  the  official  records  will  be  the 
inaugural  effort  of  the  park's  program  to  maintain  an 
active  publication  program  of  sources  related  to  the 
war. 


PALO  ALTO  BATTLEFIELD  NHS 
RESEARCH  PLAN  SUMMARY  DATA  FIELDS 

Site  (name) 

Type  of  Site 

-Battlefield 

-Skirmish  site 

-Siege  site 

-Fort 

-Presidio 

-Walled  city 

-Barracks 

-Other  defensive  structure 

-Staging  area 

-Cemetery 

-Other  burial  site  (outside  of  cemetery) 

-City 

-Town 

-Port 

-Farm  building 

-Agricultural  field 

-Dam 

-Other  water  control  structure 

-Hacienda 

-Ranch  building 

-Grazing  land 

-Mine 

-Church 

-Hospital 


-Public  building 

-School 

-Commercial  building 

-Home 

-Road 

-Trail 

-Railroad 

-Canal 

-Bridge 

-Street 

-Plaza 

-Monument 

-Archeologicai  site  (subsurface) 

-Boundary  line  (between  jurisdictions) 

Site  Evaluation 

-Significance 

-National 

-State  and  Regional 

-Local 

-Not  Evaluated 
-Condition 

-Good 

-Fair 

-Poor 

-Unknown 
-Threats 

-Severe 

-Moderate 

-Low 

-Unknown 
-Documentation 

-Good 

-Fair 

-Poor 

Topics 

-Military 

-Socioeconomic 

-Political 

-Diplomatic 

-Cultural 

Campaigns 

-Matamoros 

-Northern 

-Taylor's  Northeast  Mexico  Campaign 

-New  Mexico/Chihuahua  Campaign 

-California 
-Central  Mexico 
-Naval 

-Gulf  of  Mexico 

-Pacific 

Regions 

-Texas/Tamau  I  ipas 
-Northeast  Mexico 
-American  Southwest 
-California 
-Northwest  Mexico 
-Central  Mexico 
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-Southern  Mexico 

Themes 

-Causes 
-Events 
-Consequences 

Research 

-Cultural  Landscapes  Inventory 

-Cultural  Landscape  Report 

-Cultural  Sites  Inventor)' 

-List  of  Classified  Structures 

-National  Catalog  of  Museum  Objects 

-National  Register  of  Historic  Places 

-Historic  Resource  Study 

-Cultural  Resources  Base  Map 

-Scope  of  Collection  Statement 

-Historic  Structure  Report 

-Theme  Study 

-Cultural  Affiliation  Studies 

-Rapid  Ethnographic  Assessment 

-Administrative  History 

-Archeological  Overview  and  Assessment 

-Archeological  Identification/Evaluation 

Studies 
-Archeological  Data  Bases 
-Specific  Resource  Studies 
-Physical  Documentation  and  Material  Analysis 
-Historic  Structures  Preservation  Guide 
-American  Battlefield  Protection  Program 

Surveys 
-Archival  Development 
-Geographical  Information  System 

-Instituto  Nacional  de  Antropologia  e 

Historia  Studies 

Research  Disciplines  Required 

-Archeological 

-Archival 

-Architectural 

-Ethnographic 

-Geographical 

-Historical 

-Socioeconomic 


Sources  of  Research  Data 

-Archival 

-Dialogue  among  professionals 
(conferences,  symposiums,  seminars,  etc.) 
-Oral  History 
-Publications 
-Physical  remains 
-Media 
-Interviews  and  surveys 

Dissemination 

-Publications 

-Conferences,  symposiums,  seminars,  etc. 

-Media  (documentaries,  etc.) 

-Reports  and  studies 

-Interpretive  and  educational  programs  and 

exhibits 

-Site  accessibility 

-Electronic  (Internet,  CD-Rom,  etc.) 

Sample  of  Potential  Cooperating  Institutions 

City  of  Brownsville 

University  of  Texas 

Texas  Historical  Commission 

Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Department 

U.S.  National  Archives 

U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 

U.S.  Military  History  Institute  at  Carlisle 

International  Boundary  and  Water 

Commission 
Department  of  the  Army 
Municipio  de  Matamoros 
Universidad  Autonoma  de  Tamaulipas 
Universidad  Autonoma  de  Nuevo  Leon 
Colegio  de  la  Frontera  Norte 
Archivos  municipales  y  estatales  en 
Tamaulipas,  Coahuila,  Nuevo  Leon, 
Chihuahua,  San  Luis  Potosi,  etc. 
Archive  General  de  la  Nacion 
Secretaria  de  la  Defensa  Nacional 
Instituto  Nacional  de  Antropologia  e 
Historia 
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PUBUC  LAW  95-625— NOV.  10.  1978 


92  STAT.  3491 


TITLE  V-ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NEW  AREAS  AND 
ADDITIONS  TO  NATIONAL  TRAILS  SYSTEM 

Subtitle  A— Parka,  Seashores,  Etc. 


EaUblukmeiiL 
16  DSC  461  note. 


Lands  and 

interesU, 

aoqouition. 

Study  and 
racomin«ndation< 
to  Congraaa. 

Publication  in 
Federal  Regiatar. 

Adminiatration. 


16  use  1  «  leq. 
16  use  461  note. 
Appropriation 
autiiorixationa. 


PALO   ALTO   BATTLEFIXLO    NATIONAL  HISTORIC   SITE 

Sec.  506.  (a)  In  order  to  preserve  and  commemorate  for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future  generations  an  area  of  unique 
historical  significance  as  one  of  only  two  important  battles  of  the 
Mexican  War  fought  on  American  soilj  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
establish  the  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National  Historic  Site  in  the  State 
of  Texas. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
acquire  by  donation,  purchase,  or  exchange,  not  to  exceed  fifty  acres 
of  lands  and  interests  therein,  comprising  the  initial  unit,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Paio  Alto,  at  the  junction  of  Farm 
Roads  1847  and  511,  6.3  miles  north  of  Brownsville  Texas.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  complete  a  study  and  recommend  to  the  Congress  such 
additions  as  are  required  to  fully  protect  the  historic  integrity  of 
the  battlefield  by  June  80,  1979.  llie  SecreUry  shall  establish  the 
historic  site  by  publication  of  a  notice  to  that  effect  in  the  Federal 
Register  at  such  time  as  he  determines  that  sulhcient  property  to 
constitute  an  administrable  unit  has  been  acquired.  Pending  such 
establishment  and  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  administer  the  prop- 
erty acquired  pursuant  to  this  section  in  accordance  with  this  section 
ana  provisions  of  law  generally  applicable  to  units  of  the  National 
Park  Svstem,  including  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535) 
and  the  'Act  of  August  21, 1935  (49  Stat  666). 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  apnropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  lands  and  interests  in  lands  and  $200,000  for  develop- 
ment to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
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H.R.1642  fUBLIC  LAW  102-3  0'^ 

©nc  iHundrcd  Second  Congress  of  the  lanited  States  of  amtrica 

AT  THE  SECOND  SESSION 

liefiin  tiiid  lieltl  cit  the  City  of  \f'atliiiigton  on  Friday,  the  third  day  of  January, 
one  ihoiiiniid  tiine  humtred  nnd  riii>ety-lico 

an  act 

To   cstnblish    in    the   State   ot  Texas   the   Ptlo   AJto   BaltUneld  National   Hiiloric 
Site,  and  for  other  purpoiei. 

De  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  Stales  of  America  in  Congress  assemoled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

TIlis  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Palo  AlLo  Battleneld  National 
Historic  Site  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

Tlio  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  The  study  conducted  by  the  National  Park  Service  under 
section  506(b)  of  Public  Law  95-625  has  resulted  in  a  precise 
idciitirication  of  the  location  of  the  Battle  of  Palo  AJto  and 
the  area  requiring  protection. 

(2)  Palo  AJto  is  the  only  unit  of  the  National  Park  System 
directed  to  the  preservation  and  interpretation  of  resources 
related  to  the  Mexican-American  War. 

SEC.  .1.  PALO  AJLTO  UATFLEFIELD  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE. 

(a)  Ivsi  ADLISHMENT. — In  order  to  preserve  for  the  education,  bene- 
fit, nnd  inspiration  of  present  and  future  generations  the  nationally 
significant  site  of  the  first  battle  of  the  Mexjcan-American  War, 
and  to  provide  for  its  interpretation  in  such  manner  as  to  portrav 
the  battle  and  the  Mexican-American  War  and  its  related  political, 
diplomatic,  military  and  social  causes  and  consequences,  there  is 
hereby  established  the  Palo  AJto  Battlefield  National  Historic  Sit« 
in  the  State  of  Texas  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"historic  site"). 

(b)  DoUNDAHY. — (1)  The  historic  site  shall  consist  of  approximately 
3,400  acres  as  generally  depicted  on  the  map  entitled  "Palo  AJto 
Battlefield  National  Historic  Site",  numbered  469-80,002,  and  dated 
March  1991.  The  map  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public 
inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

(2)  Within  6  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  file  a  legal  description  of  the  historic 
site  with  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and  with  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Such  legal  description  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
if  included  in  this  Act,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  correct  clerical 
and  typographic  errors  in  such  legal  description  and  in  the  map 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1).  The  legal  description  shall  be  on 
nio  and  available  for  puolic  inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  mav,  from 
time  to  time,  make  minor  revisions  in  the  boundary  of  the  historic 
silo. 
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H.  R.  1642-2 

SKC.  <.  ADMINISTJIATION. 

The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  shall  manage  the  historic  site  in  accordance  with  this 
Act  and  the  provasions  of  law  generally  applicable  to  the  National 
Park  System,  including  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535; 
16  use.  1  et  scq.).  and  the  Act  of  August  21.  1935  (49  Stat. 
666)  The  Secretary  shall  protect,  manage,  and  administer  the  his- 
toric site  for  the  purposes  of  preserving  and  interpreting  the  cultural 
and  natural  resources  of  the  historic  site  and  providing  for  the 
public  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  historic  site  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  pcrpeLuale  these  qualities  and  values  for  future 
generations. 

SEC.  5.  LAND  ACQUISITION. 

Within  the  historic  site,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire 
lands  and  interest  in  lands  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange.  Lands  or  interests  in  lands 
owned  by  the  State  of  Texas  or  political  subdivisions  thereof  may 
be  acquired  only  by  donation. 

SEC.  6.  COOPERATIVE  ACUEEMENTS. 

In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  United  States 
of  Mexico,  in  accordance  with  existing  international  agreements, 
and  with  other  owners  of  Moxican-Ajnencan  War  properties  within 
the  United  States  of  Ajnenca  for  the  purposes  of  conducting  joint 
research  and  interpretive  planning  for  the  historic  site  and  related 
Mexican-American  War  sites.  Interpretive  information  and  pro- 
grani.";  shall  reflect  historical  data  and  perspectives  of  both  countries 
and  the  series  of  historical  events  associated  with  the  Mexican- 
American  War. 

SEC.  7.  MANAGEMENT  PLAN. 

Within  3  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  develop  and  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aflairs  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a 
general  management  plan  for  the  historic  site.  The  plan  shall  be 
consistent  with  section  12  of  the  Act  of  August  18.  1970  (16  U.S.C. 
la-7)  and  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall  include  (but 
not  be  limited  to)  each  of  the  following: 

(DA  resource  protection  program  including  land  acquisition 
needs. 

(2)  A  general  visitor  use  and  interpretive  program. 

(3)  A  general  development  plan  including  such  roads,  trails, 
markers,  structures,  and  other  improvements  and  facilities  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  visitor  use  in 
accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  need  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  historic  site. 

(4)  A  research  plan. 

(5)  Identification  of  appropriate  cooperative  agreements  as 
identified  in  section  6. 
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H.R.  1642— 3 

SKC.  8.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $6,000,000  for  acquisition 
of  lands  and  interest*  in  lands  for  purposes  of  the  Palo  Alto  Battle- 
field National  Historic  Site. 


Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 

President  of  the  Senate. 
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la.  Sesi6o 

del  CONGRESO  1102 

Cimara  de  Reprcsentanies,  1642 
LEY 

Para  »tablecer  eo  el  Estado  de  Texas  el  Silio  Hls(6rico  Nacional  denominado  Palo  Alto  Baltlcried  [Campo  de 
la  BataUa  de  Palo  Altoj  y  para  o(ros  prop6&i(o$. 

Que  se  promulgue  por  el  Seoado  y  la  Ciinara  de  Represenlante^  de  los  Estados  Uoidos  de  America  reunida 
eo  Congre&o, 

SECCION  1.  TITULO  ABREVlADO. 

Esta  ley  podri  dtarje  coo  el  oombre  de  *Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National  HUloric  Site  Act  of  1991*. 

SEC.  1  DETERMINACIONES. 

(1)  El  cstudio  realizado  por  el  Servido  dc  Parques  Nadooales  bajo  U  iccadn  506(b)  de  la  Ley 
Publica  95-625  ha  dado  por  rciultado  la  ideotiricaddn  precisa  de  la  ubicaddo  de  la  Batalla  de  Palo  Alto 
y  del  irea  que  requiere  pro(ecd6a. 

(2)  Palo  Alto  ei  la  6oica  unidad  del  Ststema  de  Parques  Nadooales  dedicada  a  la  preservad6o  e 
in(erpreiad6n  de  los  recur&os  reiadonados  coo  la  Guerra  Mexicano-Aincncaoa. 

SEC.  3.  EL  SmO  HISTORICO  NACIONAL  DEL  CAMPO  DE  LA  BATALLA  DE  PALO  ALTO. 

(a)  Establedmienlo.  —  Coo  el  prop6silo  de  preservar  para  la  educad6n,  bcoendo  e  iiupixad6o  de  Us 
geoeraciooci  presenter  y  futuras  el  sitio  de  iniportaoda  nadonal  de  la  primera  batalla  de  la  Guerra  Mencano- 
Americana,  y  para  provcer  los  medios  para  su  inicrpretad6n  de  tai  manera  que  represeote  la  batalla  y  la  Guerra 
Mexicano-Americana  y  sus  causas  y  coosecueodas  poUticas,  diplomiticas,  mOitares,  se  establece  por  este  medio 
CO  el  Estado  de  Texas  e!  Sitio  Hist6rico  Nadonal  del  Campo  de  la  Batalla  de  Palo  Alto  (el  cual  en  lo  sucesivo 
se  denominari  eo  esta  ley  cooo  el  'sitio  hisi6rico*). 

(b)  Umites.  —  El  sitio  histdrico  consistiri  eo  aproximadameote  3,400  acres  seguo  la  r^preseotaddo 
generalmente  induida  eo  el  mapa  litulado  'Palo  Aho  Battlefield  National  Historic  Site',  identificado  coo  el 
niimero  469-80,002  y  fechado  el  oaes  de  mano  de  1991.  El  mapa  se  archivari  y  se  maotendri  a'ia  disposid6n 
del  pOblico  para  su  inspecd6o  en  las  oTidnas  del  Director  del  Servido  Nadonal  de  Parques,  Departamcoto  del 
laterior. 

(2)  Deotro  de  los  6  meses  siguieotes  a  b  promulgad6o  de  esta  Ley,  el  Seaetano  del  loterior  (a  quieo 
eo  lo  sucesivo  se  deoomioari  eo  esta  ley  coono  *el  Secretario*),  rcgistrari  una  descripd6n  legal  del  sitio 
hist6rico  ante  el  Comild  para  Asuotos  loteriores  e  Insulares  de  la  Cimara  de  Represeniaotes  de  los 
Estados  Uoidos,  y  coo  el  Comitd  para  Energfa  y  Recursos  Naturales  del  Seoado  de  los  Estados  Uoidos. 
Dicha  descripd6n  legal  tendri  la  misma  fuerza  y  efeao  que  teodria  si  formara  parte  de  esta  Ley, 
exccpto  que  el  Secretario  estari  facultado  para  corregir  admioistralivos  y  tipogrificos  en  la  mcodooada 
dcscripddo  legal  y  eo  el  mapa  al  que  se  bace  referenda  en  el  pirrafo  (1).  La  descnpd6n  legal  se 
archivari  y  se  maniendri  a  la  disposici6n  del  publico  para  su  inspecd6n  en  las  oficinas  del  Servido 
Nacional  de  Parques,  Depariamento  del  Interior.  El  Secretario  podr4,  de  vez  en  cuando,  hacer 
modificadones  pequenas  en  los  limites  del  sitio  hist6rico. 

SEC.  4  ADMIMSTRACION. 
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El  SccTCtario,  aauando  a  travds  del  Director  del  Scrvicio  Nacional  dc  Parquet,  adruinUtrari  el  sitio  histdirico 
en  conformidad  coo  esta  Ley  y  coo  las  duposiciones  legalcs  generalmente  aplicabl&s  al  Sistema  Naciooal  de 
Parqucs,  inclusive  la  Ley  del  25  de  agosto  de  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.SC,  1  et  seq),  y  la  Ley  del  21  dc  agosto 
dc  1935  (49  Slat.  666).  El  Secrctario  dcbcri  prolegcr,  dirigir  y  adminisuar  el  silio  histdrico  para  los  cfecios  de 
prescrvar  e  interpretar  los  recursos  culturales  e  bist6ricos  del  sitio  hisi6nco,  y  de  satisfacer  la  comprcosido  y  el 
aprecio  del  sitio  htst6rico  por  parte  del  pCiblico,  en  forma  tal  que  estas  cualidadci  y  vaJorci  se  pcrpetOcn  para 
las  gcncraciooes  futurai. 

SEC.  5.  ADQUISICION  DE  TIERRAS. 

Deolro  del  sitio  hist6rico,  el  Secrctario  queda  facultado  para  adquirir  tienas  y  dcrecfaos  dc  propiedad  eo  tierras 
medjantc  la  donaci6a,  la  corcpra  coo  foodos  dooados  o  prcsupucstados,  o  mediante  permuta.  Las  tierras  o  los 
derechos  dc  propiedad  en  tierras  que  pertcoczcan  aJ  Estado  de  Texas  o  a  las  subdivisiooes  politicas  del  mismo 
podri/i  adqutrirse  solamente  por  dooaci6a. 

SEC.  6.  ACUERDOS  COOPERATIVOS. 

Para  promover  los  objetivos  de  esta  Ley,  el  Secrctario  queda  facultado  para  celebrar  acuerdos  cooperativos  con 
los  Estados  UoJdos  dc  Mexico,  en  conformidad  con  los  acuerdos  btemadonales  existentes  y  coo  los  duenos  de 
otras  pTop\cdiics  dc  la  Guerra  Modcano-Americana  dentro  dc  los  Estados  Uoidos  dc  America,  para  los  cfcaos 
de  realizar,  eo  forma  conjunta,  iovestigaciones  y  planificacidn  interpretativa  del  sitio  bist6rico  y  dc  otros  sitios 
dc  la  Guerra  Mcxicano- Americana  relacionados  con  6\.  La  informacido  y  los  programas  intcrprelativos  dcberin 
rcflcjar  los  datos  bist6ricos  y  las  perspectivas  de  ambos  pafscs  y  la  seric  de  acootccimicntos  hist6ricos  asodados 
con  la  Guerra  Mexicano-Araericana. 

SEC.  7.  PLAN  ADMINISTRATIVO 

Dentro  de  los  3  a£os  siguientcs  a  la  promulgaci6n  dc  esta  Ley,  el  SecrcJario  desarrollari  y  transmitiri  al  Comitd 
para  Asuntos  Inieriores  e  Insulares  de  la  Cimara  de  Representantes  de  los  Estados  Unidos  y  al  Comiti  para 
Encrgfa  y  Recursos  Naturales  del  Senado,  un  plan  general  para  la  adjiiinistraci6o  del  siiJo  btst6nco.  EJ  plan  seri 
consistcnte  con  la  secci6o  12  de  la  Ley  del  18  de  ago&lo  de  1970  (16  VSC  la-7)  y  con  los  prop6sitos  de  esta 
Ley,  e  induiri  (pero  no  se  limitari  a)  cada  uno  de  los  siguientcs  punlos: 

(1)  Un  prograraa  dc  protecci6n  de  recursos  que  induya  las  necesidades  de  la  adquisid6n  de  tierras. 

(2)  Un  progrania  general  blerprctativo  y  de  uso  por  parte  de  los  visitanle^ 

(3)  Un  progranoa  general  de  de&anollo  que  induya  los  caminos,  Irochas,  narcadores,  estructuras,  y  otras  mejoras 
e  tnslaJadooes  que  scan  necesarios  para  acomodar  el  uso  por  parte  de  los  vi&itantes  en  oonformidad  con  los 
prop6sito$  de  e^ta  Ley  y  con  la  neccsidad  de  preservar  la  inlegridad  del  sitio  hisl6rico. 

(4)  Un  plan  de  investigad6n. 

(5)  La  identificaddn  de  acuerdos  cooperativos  apropiados  segtJn  la  identificaddn  dada  en  la  secd6o  6. 

SEC.  8.  AUTORIZACION  DE  ASIGNACIONES  PRESPUESTARL^S. 

Se  auioriza  una  asignacidn  prcsupucstaria  dc  $6,000,000  para  la  adquisid6n  de  tierras  y  dc  dercchos  de 
propiedad  en  tierras  para  los  prop6sitos  del  Sitio  Hisl6rico  Nacional  del  Campo  de  la  Batalla  dc  Palo  Alto. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Palo  Alto  battlefield  is  the  site  of  the  first  major 
conflict  between  the  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  during  the  War  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  The  May  8,  1846  battle  began  a  series 
of  events  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  one  third  of 
Mexico's  territory  to  the  United  States.  To  recognize 
the  significance  of  this  battle  and  the  war  as  a  whole. 
Congress  authorized  the  establishment  of  the  Palo 
Alto  Battlefield  National  Historical  Site  in  1978  and 
expanded  it  in  1992.  The  3,400-acre  park  is  the  only 
unit  in  the  National  Park  Service  system  dedicated 
exclusively  to  preserving  and  interpreting  the 
resources  related  to  the  War  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States. 


identifying  the  landscape  characteristics,  features,  and 
natural  processes  of  the  battlefield.  Most  of  this 
information  is  contained  in  the  pertinent  sections  of 
the  plan  and  is  not  repeated  in  this  discussion. 
The  evolution  of  the  site  was  researched,  doc- 
umented, and  investigated  to  evaluate  the  significant 
historic  period(s),  landscape  characteristics,  including 
features  and  natural  processes,  and  to  evaluate 
integrity.  The  historical  background  and  findings  are 
contained  in  other  sections  of  the  document  and  not 
repeated  in  this  section.  These  findings  were  the  basis 
for  recommendations  for  the  Draft  General 
Management  Plan. 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  SITE 


As  part  of  the  planning  process  for  the  new  park,  the 
National  Park  Service  is  conducting  a  number  of 
studies  and  investigations,  including  a  cultural  land- 
scape inventory.  The  results  of  the  inventory  will 
contribute  significantly  to  the  general  management 
plan  for  the  park. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  the  site  had  very  few  man- 
made  features.  Historic  battle  descriptions  identified 
primarily  natural  features  such  as  topography,  drain- 
ages, and  vegetation  as  significant  points  of  reference 
for  battle  formations,  staging  areas,  etc.  Today,  the 
battle  site  retains  much  of  its  natural  appearance  and 
has  been  relatively  undisturbed  by  land  development. 
Because  the  natural  environment  figured  prominently 
in  the  events  of  the  battle,  the  framework  for  the  cul- 
tural landscape  inventory  is  based  primarily  on  the 
natural  resources  of  the  site.  This  approach  will  pro- 
vide a  thorough  understanding  of  the  environmental 
resources  and  natural  processes  of  the  battlefield  and 
create  a  basis  for  the  future  management  of  the  park. 

Geographic  information  systems  (GIS)  was  used  as  a 
tool  for  systematically  organizing  data  gathered  in  the 
inventory  process.  In  this  project,  the  GIS  system 
demonstrated  the  value  of  integrating  the  documen- 
tation and  evaluation  of  both  cultural  and  natural 
resources.  This  is  a  key  consideration  because  many 
of  the  park's  resources  can  be  considered  both 
cultural  and  natural  components.  Data  was  compiled 
including,  soils,  vegetation,  topography,  hydrography, 
wetlands,  floodplains,  historic  battle  maps,  land  use 
including,  historic  land  use,  viewsheds,  and 
archeological  surveys.  These  were  the  basis  for 


The  early  history  of  the  site  is  not  well  documented, 
and  there  is  not  enough  information  to  adequately 
evaluate  thie  landscape  characteristics  or  changes 
prior  to  the  late- 1 8th  century.  Based  on  the  inform- 
ation known  to  date,  three  periods  were  identified  as 
potentially  significant  for  the  site:  the  pre-war  period 
from  1781  to  1845,  the  Palo  Alto  Battle  period  in 
1 846,  and  the  post-war  period  from  1 847  to  1 946. 


CHARACTER-DEFINING  FEATURES 

For  each  period,  character-defining  features  were 
identified  following  the  guidelines  of  National 
Register  Bulletin  30:  Guidelines  for  Evaluating  and 
Documenting  Rural  Historic  Landscapes  and 
National  Register  Bulletin  40:  Guidelines  for 
Identifying,  Evaluating,  and  Registering  America's 
Historic  Battlefields. 


Pre-War  Period 

Spatial  Organization.  The  battlefield  property  is 
part  of  the  Espiritu  Santo  land  Grant,  established  in 
1781.  Colonists  of  the  Mexican  northern  frontier 
applied  for  the  land  grant  from  authorities  in  Mexico 
City.  The  land  grant  was  composed  of  59  square 
leagues  and  1 1  caballarias  bounded  by  Arroyo  Colo- 
rado (north),  "an  impassible  thicket"  (west),  the  Rio 
Grande  (south)  and  lagoons  (east).  The  battlefield  is 
located  roughly  in  the  central  portion  of  the  land 
grant,  known  as  the  partition  share  no.  19  (Brown- 
sville, Texas,  Skeleton  Abstract  Co.).  Partition  shares 
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divided  the  land  grant  in  generally  north/south  nearly 
parallel  tracts  along  the  Rio  Grande.  This  division  of 
land  represents  the  traditional  Spanish  colonial  settle- 
ment patterns  to  allocate  land  along  boundary  streams 
providing  access  to  water  resources  and  using  natural 
features  for  boundary  delineation.  FM  1847  parallels 
the  western  boundary  of  partition  share  no.  19, 
although  it  was  probably  not  a  road  during  this 
period. 

Land  Use.  Traditional  land  use  during  this  period 
was  stock  grazing.  Sheep  and  cattle  were  predom- 
inant. The  region  was  known  for  its  natural  pasture 
land  and  considered  the  origin  of  the  ranching 
industry  of  the  Great  Plains.  Ranches  were  esta- 
blished in  a  number  of  locations  in  the  land  grant; 
however,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  ranch  structures  were 
in  the  battlefield  boundaries.  The  landscape's  char- 
acter-defining features  associated  with  land  use  would 
be  the  natural  open  grasslands  and  natural  ponds  and 
wetlands. 

Cultural  Traditions.  The  pattern  of  land  division 
represents  the  Spanish  colonial  cultural  tradition  of 
land  management. 


descriptions.  The  resacas  are  also  important  sources 
of  freshwater  for  humans,  and  they  stock  and  support 
a  variety  of  vegetation.  To  date  there  are  no  known 
structures  or  archeological  sites  associated  with  this 
period. 


Palo  Alto  Battle  Period 

Spatial  Organization.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  the 
property  was  still  a  part  of  the  Espiritu  Santo  land 
grant. 

Land  Use.  Grazing  and  ranching  continued  to  be  the 
dominant  land  use  during  this  period. 

The  site  was  also  used  as  a  campsite  by  travelers  on 
the  road  between  Matamoros  and  Point  Isabel.  The 
road  crossed  the  site  where  freshwater  and  cover 
would  be  available. 

The  landscape's  character-defining  features 
associated  with  land  use  would  be  the  natural  open 
grasslands,  the  brush,  the  natural  ponds  and  wetlands, 
and  the  road. 


Ethnographic  Values.  While  native  Americans  were 
known  to  inhabit  the  lands  of  the  Mexican  northern 
frontier,  these  groups  were  primarily  nomadic, 
passing  through  the  region  periodically  or  perhaps 
seasonally. 

Historic  Views.  Based  on  historic  maps  and 
compared  to  existing  viewsheds,  it  would  appear  that 
views  would  have  been  open  to  the  east  with  long 
distance  views  towards  Boca  Chica  and  Point  Isabel. 

Circulation.  The  battlefield  site  was  along  a  historic 
route  between  Matamoros  and  Point  Isabel.  The  road 
consisted  of  two  corridors  —  one  used  during  the  dry 
season  and  one  used  during  the  wet  season.  It  is  not 
known  when  this  route  was  established  but  it  is  iden- 
tified on  maps  produced  before  the  battle. 

Response  to  Natural  Features.  Historical  des- 
criptions and  accounts  of  the  area  describe  the 
"mesquite  prairie"  or  prairie  "sprinkled  with  mots  of 
stunted  timber."  Often  descriptions  included  ref- 
erences to  large  prickly  pear,  miga,  and  Spanish 
palmetto,  probably  referring  to  the  Century  plant  and 
Yucca  (Bonnell  1840).  A  variety  of  cacti  species  and 
their  season  of  bloom  are  also  noted  in  accounts  of 
the  time.  Generally,  the  existing  tamaulipan  brush  and 
the  native  salt  prairie  represent  the  landscape  of  these 


Response  to  Natural  Features.  The  natural  features 
of  the  site  critically  influenced  the  events  of  the 
battle.  A  comparison  of  the  historic  battlefield  maps 
indicate  common  natural  features  that  defined  the 
battlefield  site.  However,  in  some  cases  the  exact 
location,  configuration,  and  extent  of  the  features  do 
not  coincide.  Nevertheless,  the  fundamental  compon- 
ents of  the  battlefield  can  be  identified  as  follows: 


Vegetation 


Prairie:  The  salt  prairie  landscape  provided 
aflat  open  space  where  much  of  the  battle 
encounters  took  place.  Specifically,  the 
zacahuistle  species  (cordgrass)  was 
identified  as  the  notable  species  that  covered 
the  Palo  Alto  plain.  It  was  described  in 
battle  accounts  as  the  very  tall  (knee-high  to 
shoulder  high)  stiff  grass  that  was  difficult  to 
pass  through  on  foot.  The  grass  burned 
easily  even  when  green.  The  beginning  battle 
formations,  as  well  as  some  of  the  battle  key 
events,  were  mostly  on  the  prairie. 

Mesquite  brush:  The  open  prairie  was 
bounded  by  brush  creating  the  defining 
enclosure  of  the  space.  Palo  alto  means  "tall 
timber,"  probably  referring  to  the  stands  of 
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tall  mesquite,  agave,  and  yucca  common  to 
the  indigenous  Tamaulipan  brush  of  the 
region.  The  brush  areas  provided  cover  for 
strategic  troop  movements,  wagon 
encampment,  and  support  operations  such  as 
medical  care.  Thick  brush  stands  are  located 
in  most  of  the  maps  on  the  west,  south,  and 
north  boundaries  of  the  battlefield. 


Topography,  Soils,  and  Hydrography 

■  Resacas:  Two  of  the  historic  battle  maps 
(Berlandier  1846  and  Ramsey  J  846)  identify 
the  resaca  of  Palo  Alto  west  of  the 
battlefield.  All  the  maps  show  a  water 
feature  in  the  general  location  of  the  present 
day  north! south  meandering  resaca  west  of 
the  battlefield.  However,  the  U.S.  maps 
(Stewart  1887  and  Dobbins  1846)  label  the 
water  feature  as  a  "pond."  This  is  a  source 
of  confusion  because  there  is  a  natural  pond 
near  the  resaca.  Therefore  there  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  pond  or  the 
resaca  was  where  U.S.  troops  and  horses 
refreshed  themselves.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  the  Palo  Alto  resaca  was  tactically 
significant  because  it  created  a  barrier  that 
was  difficult  to  maneuver  through  and  anch- 
ored the  initial  battle  lines  on  both  U.S.  and 
Mexican  sides.  Other  "low  bottoms"  or 
"small  resacas"  are  identified  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  battlefield  maps. 
Their  significance  is  mostly  in  defining  the 
boundaries  of  the  battlefield. 

■  "Boggy"  or  "Marshy"  Area:  The  extent  and 
configuration  of  the  boggy  or  marshy  area 
that  appears  in  the  battle  maps  varies 
widely.  All  the  maps  indicate  marshy  or  low 
wet  areas  appro.ximately  centrally  located 
between  the  U.S.  and  Mexican  lines.  Battle 
maps  differ  in  that  some  show  a  single 
marshy  area,  others  show  individual  small 
wet  areas.  The  lines  were  separated  by  a 
distance  of  about  0.5  mile  and  the  wet  area 
between  them  may  have  infiuenced  the 
maneuvers  of  the  battle,  which  were  mostly 
on  the  east  and  west  flanks  of  the  battle 
lines.  Little  movement  was  directed  to  the 
central,  boggy  region.  It  is  unknown  whether 
these  were  permanent,  true  marshes  or 
merely  large  expanses  of  ponded  rain  water 
that  were  slow  to  drain  away.  Soils  of  the 


area  become  very  soft,  deeply  muddy  and 
may  pond  water  after  heavy  rains.  Such  a 
rain  may  have  fallen  a  few  days  before  the 
battle.  The  fact  that  there  were  two  roads, 
one  for  dry  weather  and  one  for  rainy 
weather,  indicates  that  passage  was  difficult 
in  the  area  during  and  after  rains  and  easier 
when  dry,  supporting  the  argument  that  the 
area  may  have  been  temporarily  inundated. 
There  is  little  topographic  evidence  to 
support  the  existence  of  a  permanent  marsh, 
as  the  area  slopes  uniformly  to  the  east  at 
less  than  a  5%  gradation. 

■  Motitas  and  Lomas:  A  few  topographic 
features  breakup  the  level  expanse  of  the 
battlefield.  Low  rises  or  hills  (motitas)  at  the 
south  end  of  the  battlefield  provided  an 
anchor  for  the  right  flank  of  the  Mexican 
line.  These  rises  may  have  offered  protection 
for  the  Mexican  provision  wagons.  One  of 
these  hills  is  nostalgically  referred  to  as 
"Arista's  Hill,"  based  on  local  lore  that 
General  Arista  stood  at  the  hill  during  the 
battle  because  it  offered  a  vantage  point 
from  which  to  observe  the  battlefield.  The 
Berlandier  map  and  others  illustrate  lomas 
muy  bajas  y  tendidas  roughly  translated  as 
"very  low  and  stretched  out  dunes"  creating 
an  arc  of  subtle  topographic  relief  from  the 
south  to  the  east.  These  appear  to  be  either 
against  or  within  brush  areas,  as  some  maps 
only  delineate  brush  in  this  area. 

■  So/75  and  Floodplain:  The  soils  are 
dominated  by  Lomalta  clay,  which  is 
frequently  subject  to  flooding.  Little 
information  is  known  regarding  the  influence 
of  the  floodplain  on  the  battlefield. 

Circulation.  Two  roads  appear  in  historic  accounts 
and  maps  related  to  the  battlefield.  One  is  the  Mata- 
moros/Point  Isabel  Road,  which  traversed  the  battle- 
field from  the  southeast  to  the  northwest  running 
roughly  adjacent  to  the  Palo  Alto  resaca.  A  fork  in  the 
road  separated  the  wet  season  route  (through  the 
prairie)  and  the  dry  season  route  (west  of  the  resaca, 
through  the  brush).  The  road  is  significant  in  that  it 
provided  access  for  the  U.S.  troop  movements  advan- 
cing into  the  area,  that  the  Mexican  left  wing  was 
anchored  on  the  road,  and  eventually  U.S.  forces 
were  positioned  along  the  road  during  the  final  battle 
events.  The  second  road,  Tanques  del  Ramireno,  was 
the  route  taken  by  the  Mexican  army  when  they  first 
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entered  the  battlefield.  This  road  was  known  to  con- 
nect to  the  Matamoros  road;  however,  this  connection 
is  not  shown  on  any  of  the  historic  battle  maps. 
Nevertheless  it  seems  reasonable  to  consider  that  it 
may  have  continued  across  the  battlefield  and  may 
have  provided  some  ease  of  access  contributing  to 
battle  configurations  directed  to  the  east,  avoiding  the 
central  area,  which  was  more  difficult  to  maneuver 
through. 

Both  roads  were  critical  components  of  battle  events. 
The  Mexican  military  strategy  was  to  block  American 
forces  returning  to  Fort  Brown  along  the  Matamoros 
and  the  Tanques  del  Ramireno  Roads. 

Historic  Views.  In  general,  Palo  Alto  was  a  place 
defined  by  an  arc  of  brush  around  a  prairie  covered 
plain  that  extended  expansively  to  the  east.  The 
brushline  followed  the  configuration  of  the  resaca 
beds  and  somewhat  bounded  the  views  to  the  west, 
south,  and  north.  Views  to  the  east  followed  the 
prairie  and  probably  appeared  as  flat  and  uninter- 
rupted as  they  do  today.  Historic  accounts  describe 
being  able  to  see  the  enemy  advancing  before  their 
arrival  to  the  battlefield,  suggesting  long-distance 
views  in  the  area. 

Archeological  Sites.  In  1992  and  1993  archeological 
surveys  were  conducted  for  the  battlefield  site. 
Archeologists  and  volunteers  intensively  surveyed  a 
total  of  69  acres  of  the  battlefield  and  conducted  a  5% 
sample  sweep  of  210  acres  resulting  in  an  8%  sample 
of  the  3,400  acres  in  the  park.  The  survey  efforts  were 
focused  on  the  "core  battlefield"  area.  Not 
unexpectedly,  most  of  the  artifacts  were  primarily  of  a 
military  nature.  Objects  included  artillery  and  firearm 
ammunition,  firearms,  edged  weapons, 
accouterments,  personal  possessions,  farriery  and 
hardware,  and  miscellaneous  objects.  The 
archeological  evidence  provides  corrobation  of  some 
battlefield  events  and  general  location  of  battle  lines. 

Structures.  The  roads  on  the  battlefield  were  the 
primary  man-made  features  of  the  battlefield. 
Earthen  fortifications  were  constructed  to  provide 
protection  for  the  U.S.  wagon  train  following  the 
battle.  The  exact  location  and  extent  of  the  earth- 
works is  unknown  at  this  time. 


Postwar  Period 

Spatial  Organization.  After  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe,  the  disputed  land  became  part  of  U.S. 


territory.  According  to  the  earliest  land  transaction 
records  kept  by  the  county,  the  land  grant  was  quickly 
purchased  and  converted  to  private  ownership.  Con- 
fusion over  land  titles  was  common  during  the  years 
right  after  the  war.  The  battlefield  was  owned  by  a 
single  owner  until  the  1920s  when  it  was  sold  to 
several  landowners.  A  history  of  land  ownership  is 
underway  in  the  park  to  further  identify  land  use 
patterns  and  evolution.  Presumably  fencelines  and 
ranch  roads  were  constructed  on  the  land  to  support 
the  ranching  operations;  however,  lack  of  records  and 
photographic  evidence  prevents  any  definitive  con- 
clusions regarding  the  presence  of  these  structures. 

Land  Use.  Land  use  continued  as  primarily  ranching 
and  cattle  grazing,  and  for  some  time  dairy  cattle 
were  raised  on  the  land.  The  land  use  has  changed 
very  little  over  the  years  because  it  is  mostly  in  a 
floodplain  and  the  soils  are  highly  saline,  which  has 
discouraged  agricultural  development,  as  well  as 
commercial,  industrial,  and  residential  land  uses. 

Structures.  For  five  years  after  the  battle  a  wayside 
inn  was  established  along  the  Matamoros  road  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  battlefield  site.  Today,  surface 
artifacts  typical  of  the  period  are  scattered  nearby; 
however,  building  foundations  and  other  structural 
evidence  are  not  visible.  Foundations  of  three  small 
houses  built  in  the  early  20th  century  are  present  near 
the  western  edge  of  park. 

In  1916  a  drainage  canal  was  constructed  to  drain  El 
Tule  Grande  to  lagoons  in  the  east.  This  structure 
delineates  the  northern  boundary  of  the  park. 

Archeological  Sites.  Artifacts,  particularly  from  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  later,  are  scattered  throughout 
the  park  with  concentrations  near  former  dwellings 
and  ranch  structures.  Archeological  evidence  from 
this  period  has  not  been  systematically  investigated. 

Circulation.  The  Matamoros  road  was  moved  3 
miles  east  in  the  1850s.  FM  1847  is  present  on  all 
known  maps  since  the  1920s  and  it  may  have 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  land  transactions  after  the 
war.  Property  divisions  would  have  provided  an 
opportunity  to  establish  a  travel  corridor  between 
properties  and  the  road  does  align  with  the  property 
partition  line.  It  may  also  have  been  a  trail  or  cattle 
route  that  was  gradually  converted  into  a  formal  road. 
To  date  there  is  no  documentation  to  establish  the 
date  of  origin.  The  railroad  adjacent  to  FM  1847  on 
the  west  side  was  built  in  the  late- 1920s  after  the  road 
was  established.  It  was  originally  built  to  provide  a 
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connection  between  Brownsville  and  Harlingen.  FM 
511,  which  forms  the  southwestern  boundary,  was 
constructed  in  the  mid- 1940s. 

Response  to  Natural  Features.  Since  land  uses 
remained  constant  over  this  period,  little  change  to 
soils,  vegetation,  topography,  or  hydrology  would  be 
anticipated;  however,  the  exact  condition  of  the 
natural  environment  is  not  known  because  there  is  a 
lack  of  documentation  and  oral  history.  However,  the 
long-term  presence  of  cattle  during  this  period  and 
plowing  activities  in  the  east  central  portion  of  the 
battlefield  in  the  1920s  provide  some  information. 
These  activities  would  have  disturbed  natural 
vegetation  patterns  or  those  patterns  present  at  the 
time  of  the  battle. 

Sinall-Scale  Features.  A  monument  commemorating 
the  battle  of  Palo  Alto  was  established  on  the 
battlefield  on  the  west  side  along  the  ranch  road 
paralleling  the  resaca.  It  is  visible  on  the  1939  aerial 
photograph.  It  was  moved  to  another  location  near  FM 
1847  before  finally  moved  to  its  present  site  at  the 
intersection  of  FM  1 847  and  FM  511. 


SIGNIFICANCE  STATEMENT 

The  battle  period  is  the  significant  period  to  consider 
in  park  planning  and  resource  evaluation  programs. 
The  site  represents  the  location  of  the  first  battle  of  the 
War  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  and  set  the 
stage  for  many  of  the  subsequent  battles  and  actions 
related  to  the  first  campaigns  of  the  war.  Events, 
people,  and  cultural  traditions  during  periods  before 
and  after  the  battle  period  are  not  as  historically 
significant. 


SUMMARY  OF  INTEGRITY 

An  evaluation  of  integrity  is  based  on  the  location, 
design,  setting,  materials,  workmanship,  feeling,  and 
association  based  on  the  criteria  established  by  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  In  the  case  of 
Palo  Alto,  the  primary  criteria  to  evaluate  integrity  is 
location,  setting,  feeling,  and  association.  The  battle- 
field location  has  remained  the  same  and  its  setting 
retains  many  of  the  character  defining  features  present 
at  the  time  of  the  battle.  However,  the  present  day 
drainage  systems  and  cattle  grazing  have  dramatically 
changed  the  composition  of  plant  associations  of  the 
prairie.  Draining  the  land  has  probably  increased  the 
saline  content  of  the  soils  affecting  the  distribution  of 
plant  species.  Land  drainage  creating  drier  conditions 


on  the  prairie  encourages  mesquite  growth  where  that 
species  may  not  have  historically  grown.  The 
zacahuistle  grass  species  no  longer  dominates  the 
prairie  cover  as  it  may  have  historically.  Today  this 
species  is  found  sporadically  where  the  borichia 
species  predominates.  Borichia  is  common  in  high 
saline  soils  as  is  now  the  condition  on  the  battlefield. 
Parts  of  the  battlefield  have  been  heavily  grazed,  the 
presence  of  cactus  species  is  an  indicator  for  heavy 
grazing  and  is  seen  especially  in  the  southern  portions 
of  the  battlefield.  While  the  prairie  has  been  severely 
impacted  by  these  conditions,  the  removal  of  cattle 
grazing  may  return  the  area  to  a  condition  more 
closely  resembling  the  historic  character  over  time. 
Removing  drainage  structures  may  also  return  the 
soils  to  the  wetter  condition  of  the  historic  prairie. 
Therefore,  the  integrity  in  this  case  may  be  disturbed 
but  with  appropriate  management  has  the  potential  to 
restore  itself  through  natural  processes.  Even  with 
appropriate  management  and  intervention  the  site  will 
never  be  returned  to  its  "original"  state.  Original  in 
this  sense  is  a  relative  term  since  there  is  no 
conclusive  documentation  on  species  distribution  at 
the  time  of  the  battle.  Assumptions  would  necessarily 
need  to  be  made  regarding  the  definition  of  the 
"original"  condition.  But  a  healthier,  sustainable 
natural  system  that  could  best  represent  the  historic 
condition  may  be  feasible.  This  would  require  further 
investigation  and  trials  to  develop. 

The  feelings  and  associations  of  the  battle  can  never 
be  fully  retained  due  to  the  nature  of  sites  associated 
with  war  events.  However,  the  site  still  has  the  rural, 
remote  feelings  of  a  bygone  era.  The  open  expanses  to 
the  east  and  the  brush  thickets  enclosing  the  space  on 
the  west  represent  the  general  atmosphere  of  the 
historic  site.  Areas  that  are  still  covered  with  the  stiff 
sharp  blades  of  the  zacahuistle  combined  with  the 
savage  thominess  of  the  brush  thickets  and  cactus 
convey  the  harshness  of  the  site  as  was  experienced  by 
the  armies  of  both  sides  during  the  battle. 


RESOURCE  EVALUATION 

The  resources  of  Palo  Alto  blend  in  definition  as 
natural  resources  and  as  cultural  resources.  The 
cultural  resource  values  give  added  weight  to 
resources  that  would  otherwise  be  classified  as  an 
ordinary  landscape  typical  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  environment.  At  first  glance  the  landscape  and 
the  resident  ecology  is  not  striking;  however,  this  site 
closely  resembles  the  place  where  one  of  the  most 
significant  battles  of  the  War  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  took  place.  Recognizing  the  dual  nature 
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of  the  resources  of  the  park  is  one  of  the  challenges  in 
developing  management  recommendations  for  guiding 
the  future  of  the  park.  For  this  reason,  geographic 
information  systems  were  employed  to  evaluate  the 
multiple  values  inherent  in  the  park's  resources. 


resource  preservation  and  management,  and 
management  zoning. 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT 
PLAN  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Cultural  Resource  Assessment 

To  adequately  evaluate  the  values  of  the  site,  two 
primary  types  of  GIS  analyses  were  conducted.  The 
first  analysis  was  conducted  to  identify  the  critical 
core  of  the  battlefield.  This  was  based  on  assigning 
numerical  value  to  each  of  the  character-defining 
features  of  the  site  based  on  the  role  each  feature 
played  in  the  battle.  Features  used  as  landmarks  such 
as  the  Palo  Alto  Resaca  and  the  motita  to  the  south 
were  assigned  relatively  high  values  because  they  were 
strategic  points  of  reference  during  the  battle.  The 
events  of  the  battle  on  the  site  were  also  analyzed.  For 
this  evaluation  historic  battle  maps  were  synthesized 
to  identify  general  locations  of  events.  The  main 
categories  of  events  that  took  place  in  the  battle 
include  the  location  of  troops  at  the  beginning  of  the 
battle;  the  location  of  troops  at  the  end  of  the  battle; 
troop  movement  during  the  battle;  staging  areas  and 
support  activity  locations  such  as  hospitals, 
encampments,  and  wagon  placement;  and 
troop  movement  corridors  to  and  from  the  battlefield 

Each  of  these  were  assigned  high,  medium,  and  low 
values.  For  example,  location  of  troops  at  the 
beginning  of  the  battle  were  given  high  values 
assignments,  location  of  troop  corridors  to  the 
battlefield  were  given  lower  values. 

The  analysis  from  both  of  these  perspectives  were 
combined  using  the  GIS  process  to  develop  a  critical 
core  battlefield  zone  and  buffer  zones  that  have 
historic  landscape  values  but  are  not  as  highly  valued 
as  the  core  zone.  This  analysis  formed  the  basis  for  the 
cultural  resource  evaluation.  (See  the  Historic 
Resource  Values  map). 


Natural  Resources  Assessment 

The  natural  resources  of  the  site  were  also  analyzed  to 
identify  sensitive  wildlife  and  habitat  zones.  These 
were  identified  using  the  soils,  wetlands,  and  vege- 
tation as  the  primary  factors  for  evaluation.  This 
resulted  in  the  identification  of  critical  habitat  zones. 

These  assessments  were  the  basis  for  developing 
recommendations  for  suitability  for  development, 


Suitability  for  Development 

The  critical  core  battlefield  should  be  protected  from 
any  intrusions,  disturbances,  and  development  from 
park  facilities. 

The  buffer  zones  might  be  suitable  for  trails, 
waysides,  and  minor  structures  to  support  visitor 
education  on  the  site.  These  facilities  should  be 
designed  to  blend  into  the  landscape  to  avoid 
impacting  the  historic  scene. 

Incompatible  development  in  any  of  the  core  zones 
would  include  buildings,  roads,  parking  areas, 
maintenance  areas,  or  any  other  structures  that  would 
detract  from  the  integrity  of  the  site. 


Recommendations  for  Resource  Protection 

Research  and  conduct  archeological  investigations  to 
determine  the  locations  of  historic  roads,  battle  lines, 
troop  encampments,  and  troop  movements. 

Develop  a  GIS  database  for  information  storage, 
retrieval,  and  analysis. 

Conduct  archeobotanical  investigations  to  identify 
historic  plant  associations. 

Coordinate  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
the  Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service,  the 
Texas  State  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  and 
local  and  regional  universities  to  prepare  a  vegetation 
management  plan,  which  would  describe  preservation 
and  treatment  of  the  native  salt  prairie  habitat,  the 
mesquite  brush  habitat,  and  wetland  restoration  and 
would  include  a  feasibility  analysis. 


Recommendations  for  Management  Zoning 

These  recommendations  were  incorporated  into  the 
management  zoning  discussion  in  the  "Actions 
Common  to  All  Alternatives"  section. 
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Appendix  G:  Cultural  Landscape  Inventory 
Table  G-1:  Character  Defining  Features  of  the  Palo  Alto  Battle  Period 


Feature 

Importance  in  Battle 

Historic 
Value 

Present  Condition 

Integrity 
Value 

Prairie 

Provided  the  primary  ground 
plain  for  battle  events 

High 

Grazing  and  draining  the  land 
have  disturbed  natural  vege- 
tation; modem  intrusions  and 
ranching  structures  have  dis- 
turbed limited  areas 

High/Med 

Brush 

Provided  cover  for  supporting 
operations  and  defined  the 
battlefield 

Med 

Plowing  and  clearing  has 
disturbed  brush  areas 

High/Med 

Palo  Alto 
Resaca 

Defined  flanking  ends  of 
initial  battle  lines  and  ham- 
pered Mexican  calvary  charge 

High 

Dry,  probably  due  to  draining 
the  land  but  clearly  visible 

High/Med 

South  Resaca 

Defined  southern  boundary  of 
battlefield 

Low 

Present 

High 

"Boggy"  Area 

Separated  lines  of  opposing 
forces;  may  have  influenced 
flanking  maneuvers 

High 

Not  evident 

Low 

Motitas 

Anchored  Mexican  right  flank; 
protected  Mexican  provision 
wagons 

High 

Present 

High 

Lomas 

Define  boundaries  of 
battlefield 

Low 

Present 

High 

Matamoros/Pt. 
Isabel  Road 

Access  for  U.S.  advance; 
anchored  Mexican  left  flank; 
final  position  of  U.S.  forces 

High 

Some  road  traces  may  be 
evident 

Med 

Tanques  del 
Ramireno  road 

Location  of  Mexican  baggage 
train;  anchored  Mexican  right 
flank;  access  for  Mexican 
advance 

High 

Some  road  trace  may  be 
evident 

Low 

Views 

Open  views  allowed  visibility 
of  advancing  troops 

Med 

Probably  still  similar;  modem 
intrusions  such  as  roads, 
railroad  overpasses,  and 
overhead  utilities 

Med 
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APPENDIX  H:  COST  ESTIMATES 


Alternative  1,  No  Action 

Construction  Item  Construction  Costs 

Visitor  Center 

Commemorative  Space 

Picnic  Area 

Visitor  Contact  Stations 

Research  Center 

Headquarters/ Administra- 
tive Facility 

Maintenance  Facility 

Utilities 

Roads  and  Parking 

Trails  and  Waysides 

Total 


^osts 

Construction  Planning            Total  Costs 

Costs 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$40,000 

$5,000 

$45,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$8,000 

$2,000 

$10,000 

$26,200 

$5,000 

$31,200 

$10,000 

$2,000 

$12,000 

$76,200 

$14,000 

$88,200 

Alternative  2,  Proposed  Action 
Construction  Item  Constr 

Visitor  Center 

Commemorative  Space 

Picnic  Area 

Visitor  Contact  Stations 

Research  Center 

Headquarters/ Administra- 
tive Facility 

Maintenance  Facility 

Utilities 

Roads  and  Parking 

Trails  and  Waysides 

Total 


n  Costs 

Construction  Planning 

Total  Costs 

Costs 

$3,144,000 

$786,000 

$3,930,000 

$327,500 

$81,875 

$409,375 

$45,850 

$11,463 

$57,313 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$655,000 

$163,750 

$818,750 

$982,500 

$245,625 

$1,228,725 

$631,420 

$157,855 

$789,275 

$655,000 

$163,750 

$818,750 

$6,441,270 

$1,610,318 

$8,051,588 
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Appendix  H:  Cost  Estimates 


ALTERNATIVE  3 

Construction  Item 

Construction  Costs 

Construction  Planning 
Costs 

Total  Costs 

Visitor  Center 

$3,144,000 

$786,000 

$3,930,000 

Commemorative  Space 

$327,500 

$81,875 

$409,375 

Picnic  Area 

$45,850 

$11,463 

$57,313 

Visitor  Contact  Stations 

$78,600 

$19,650 

$98,250 

Research  Center 

$1,310,000 

$327,500 

$1,637,500 

Headquarters/ Administra- 
tive Facility 

$2,620,000 

$655,000 

$3,275,000 

Maintenance  Facility 

$655,000 

$163,750 

$818,750 

Utilities 

$982,500 

$245,625 

$1,228,225 

Roads  and  Parking 

$795,150 

$198,793 

$993,943 

Trails  and  Waysides 

$655,000 

$163,750 

$818,750 

Shuttle  System 

*$250,000 

$30,000 

$280,000 

Total 

$10,863,600 

$2,683,406 

$13,547,006 

*  Includes  estimated  costs  of  equipment  and  operations  contract 
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APPENDIX  I:  STAFFING  SUMMARY 


Position 

Alternative  l, 
No  Action 

Alternative  2, 
Proposed 

ACTION 

ALTERNATIVE  3 

Cost  per 
Individual 

General  Management 

Superintendent  (GS-12) 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

$63,000 

International  Relations 
Specialist  (GS-9) 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

$46,000 

Administration 

Administrative  Officer  (GS-1 1) 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

$53,000 

Administrative  Clerk  (GS-5) 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

$29,000 

Purchasing  Agent  (GS-5/6) 

1.0 

I.O 

1.0 

$29,000 

Office  Automation  and  Assistance 
Clerk  (GS-5) 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

$29,000 

Resource  Management 

Chief  Research  Historian  (GS-11) 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

$53,000 

Research  Historian  (Mexico) 

Assignment 

Assignment 

Assignment 

N/A 

Natural  Resource  Management 
Specialist  (GS-9) 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

$46,000 

Historian /Curator  (GS-9) 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

$46,000 

Clerk-Typist  (GS-4) 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

$25,000 

GIS  Specialist  (GS-9) 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

$46,000 

Interpretation  and  Resource  /  Visitor  Protection 

Chief  Interpretive  Specialist 
(GS-11) 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

$53,000 

Interpreter  (Mexico) 

Assignment 

Assignment 

Assignment 

N  A 

Supervisor)'  Park  Ranger  (GS-9) 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

$46,000 

Park  Ranger  (GS-7) 

0.0 

3.0 

3.0 

$36,000 

Park  Ranger  (GS-5/7) 

2.0 

4.0 

5.0 

$36,000 

or 

$29,000 

Seasonal  Park  Ranger  (GS-5) 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

$15,000 

Park  Ranger  (Education 
Specialist)  (GS-9) 

0.0 

1.0 

1.0 

$46,000 
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Appendix  I:  Staffing  Summary 


Position 

Alternative  1, 
No  Action 

Alternative  2, 
Proposed 

ACTION 

Alternative  3 

Cost  per 
Individual 

Maintenance 

Facility  Manager  (GS-11) 

0.0 

1.0 

1.0 

$53,000 

Facility  Manager  (WG-7) 

I.O 

0.0 

0.0 

$37,000 

Maintenance  Mechanic  (WG-10) 

0.0 

1.0 

1.0 

$46,000 

Maintenance  Worker  (WG-8) 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

$40,000 

Maintenance  Worker  (WG-7) 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

$37,000 

Maintenance  Worker  (WG-5) 

0.0 

1.0 

2.0 

$32,000 

Seasonal  Maintenance  Worker 
(WG-3) 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

$26,000 

Totals  (Workyears) 

20.0 

29.0 

33.0 
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APPENDIX  J:  ENVIRONMENTAL  JUSTICE  POLICY 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  12898,  "FEDERAL 
ACTIONS  TO  ADDRESS  ENVIRONMENTAL 
JUSTICE  IN  MINORITY  POPULATIONS  AND 
LOW-INCOME  POPULATIONS " 

For  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  Executive  Order  12898 
in  the  context  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act,  the  actions  proposed  in  ahemative  2  (the 
proposed  action)  were  assessed  during  the  planning 
process. 

It  was  determined  that  none  of  these  actions  would 
result  in  significant,  direct  or  indirect  negative  or 
adverse  effects  on  any  minority  or  low-income 
population  or  community. 

The  following  facts  contributed  to  this  conclusion: 

■  The  developments  and  actions  proposed  in 
alternative  2  would  not  result  in  any  identifiable 
adverse  human  health  effects.  Therefore,  there 
would  be  no  direct  or  indirect  negative  or 
adverse  effects  on  any  minority  or  low-income 
population  or  community. 

■  The  impacts  on  the  natural  and  physical 
environment  that  would  result  from  the 
implementation  of  alternative  2  would  not 
significantly  or  adversely  affect  any  minority  or 
low-income  population  or  community. 


Alternative  2  would  not  result  in  any  identified 
effects  that  would  be  specific  to  any  minority  or 
low-income  community. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  had  an  active 
public  participation  program  and  has  equally 
considered  all  public  input  from  persons 
regardless  of  age,  race,  income  status,  or  other 
socioeconomic  or  demographic  factors. 

Public  participation  was  conducted  to  solicit 
information  and  comments,  and  no  negative  or 
adverse  effects  were  identified  that  would 
disproportionally  or  adversely  affect  any 
minority  groups. 

Impacts  on  the  socioeconomic  environment  from 
alternative  2  would  be  marginal  and  beneficial 
and  would  occur  mostly  within  Cameron 
County.  These  impacts  would  not  occur  all  at 
one  time  but  would  be  spread  over  a  number  of 
years,  thereby  mitigating  their  effects.  Also, 
impacts  on  the  socioeconomic  environment 
would  not  be  expected  to  significantly  alter  the 
physical  or  social  structure  of  these 
communities. 
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As  the  nation's  principal  conservation  agency,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  responsibihty  for  most  of 
our  nationally  owned  pubhc  lands  and  natural  resources.  This  includes  fostering  sound  use  of  our  land  and 
water  resources;  protecting  our  fish,  wildlife,  and  biological  diversity;  preserving  the  environmental  and 
cultural  values  of  our  national  parks  and  historical  places;  and  providing  for  the  enjoyment  of  life  through 
outdoor  recreation.  The  department  assesses  our  energy  and  mineral  resources  and  works  to  ensure  that  their 
development  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  our  people  by  encouraging  stewardship  and  citizen  participation  in 
their  care.  The  department  also  has  a  major  responsibility  for  American  Indian  reservation  communities  and 
for  people  who  live  in  island  territories  under  U.S.  administration. 


Publication  services  were  provided  by  the  graphics  staff,  Resource  Planning  Group,  Denver  Service  Center. 
NPS  D-8,  March  1997 
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